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CENSUS OF INDIA, 1921. 


MADRAS. 


IMPEIIIAL SERIES. VOLUME XIII. PROVINCIAL SERIES. PART I. 


THE REPORT ON THE CENSUS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The: first attempt to number the people of Madras appears to have been made 
m the year 1822, when the population of the Presidency was returned as a little 
less than 13^ millions. But these figures, while they included the population of 
North Kanara, which now forms part of the Bombay Presidency, omitted the 
population of Kurnool which was still an independent State. 

2. In the year 1836-37, there was another enumeration of the population 
within the same territorial limits, when it was found that in fifteen years the 
population had increased by not more than half a million, and in several districts 
the returns showed an actual decrease. This was ascribed to serious outbreaks 
of cholera, which occurred between the years 1818 and 1827 and culminated in 
the year 1833-34 in a most deadly epidemic. A terrible famine had just preceded 
this outbreak and it was estimated that in the Guntur district alone more than 
half the people perished from famine and disease. 

3. In the year 1849, the Government of India desired the Local Government 
to introduce the practice of making an enumeration of the population every five 
years. The first of these quinquennial returns was made during the official year 
1851-52, and the practice was continued regulaily until 1871-72 when the quin- 
quennial census was merged in the first imperial census. These early enumera- 
tions were carried out through the agency of the village officials ; and in the large 
towns it is probable that the quinquennial enumerations were a matter of estimate 
rather than of actual computation ; for until the imperial census of 1871 no 
arrangements were made for the appointment of special enumerators in towns. 

4. Thus when the Government of India suggested the imperial census of 
1871, both the officials and the people of the Madras Presidency were quite 
familiar with the procedure, and the Government reported in 1868 “ there is 
nothing novel in the idea of the census in this Presidency and there is no reason 
to anticipate any difficulty in carrying out the wishes of the Government of 
India.” The method by which the first imperial census was taken was very 
much the same as that followed to-day. The organization of the undertaking 
was in charge of the Board of Revenue, who after some preliminary discussion 
and consideration decided that the first thing to be done was to count and mark 
the houses in each village and to ensure that the inhabitants of every detached 
hamlet were included within the proper village limits. This work having been 
completed, it was then decided that the actual enumeration of the people and the 
filling up of the schedules should extend over a period of not more than fifteen days, 
and finally when the information required had been obtained for the whole people 
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ill this manner, and the enumerators’ work had been checked and tested bj the 
district officials, on the 15th of November 1871 the census papers in every town 
and village were hnally corrected and a special enumeration was made of travellers 
and of persons not present in any house. 

5. The agency employed in villages were the village officers working under 
the supervision of the superior revenue officers of the district. In municipal 
towns the arrangements wmre entrusted to the municipal commissioners. In 
some of the larger villages and towns extra enumerators had to be employed and 
they were paid for their trouble. In fact a sum of Rs. 33,000 was paid out to 
enumerators, 

6. The information collected on the schedule was first a description of each 
house, whether terraced, tiled or thatched ; then for each individual the following 
particulars were recorded : Age, religion, caste, race or country of birth, occu- 
pation, and whether able to read and write. For persons below the age 
of 20 information was also collected as to whether they were attending 
school or college or were under private tuition ; and a column was provided for 
a note to be made against all blind, deaf, dumb, insane, idiots and lepers. The 
result of the census was a return of the population at just over 31j millions 
or an increase of about 4| millions over the returns obtained at the quinquennial 
census of 1866-67. 

7 The second imperial census was held after an interval of 9j- years on the 
17th February 1881. In preparation for this census a committee of experts was 
appointed by the Government of India to suggest the best system for taking the 
census and for publishing the results. The committee decided in the main to 
follow the lines of the 1871 census, to employ, as a rule, the same agency and to 
continue the practice of having a preliminary census extending over 15 days and 
a final census which was to be symchronous. Some modifications were made in 
the schedule, additional information being required as to (1) civil condition; (2) 
birth-place ; (3) language. The result of this census was a decrease of population 
by nearly half a million, in consequence of the great famine of 1877-78. This 
famine made its mark in every table compiled at this census. It “ stained every 
column of the returns and compelled allusion on every page of the report.” It was 
estimated that the loss by famine to the population of 1881 was about 3-1 millions ; 
and it made a special mark on the age returns, for the children born in the 
year 1878-79 were appallingly few. Another feature of the 1881 census was that 
it cost about Rs. 5 lakhs as compared with Rs. 2,05,000 spent on the census of 
1871. 

8. The next census was held on the 26th February 1891 when for the first 
time the States of Travancore and Cochin made their own arrangements to take 
the census and publish the results. About 150,000 persons were employed as 
enumerators ; in addition to officials many non-officials were employed, most of 
whom gave their services gratuitously ; as no official received any extra remunera- 
tion for the census work 99 per cent of the census officers employed were unpaid. 
It was only in hill and forest tracts that a considerable number of paid enumera- 
tors and supervisors were employed. The general procedure was the same as in 
1871 and 1881. The preliminary record was written up from the beginning of 
.January onwards. On previous occasions tbe final record had been made on the 
morning folloAviug the night to which the enumeration related ; in 1891, however, 
the final census was taken on the actual night ; the change did not give rise to 
any difficulty or inaccuracy. Special arrangements were made to publish the main 
results of the census as quickly as possible and the approximate total of the 
enumerated population of each district was known on the 18th March. These 
provisional results fell short of the finally tabulated figures by 15,600 or 0'04 
per cent The result of this census was an increase in the population since 1881 
by 4,800,000 persons or 15'6 per cent. 

9. The census of 1901 was chiefly remarkable for the introduction of the 
“ slip ” system of tabulating the results. This resulted in a great economy. 
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reducing the expenditure to Es. 2,85,000 as compared with Es. 4,72,000 spent in 
1891. The actual enumeration was taken in the same way as on former occasions. 
The final enumeration was held on the night of the 1st .March, and the provisional 
totals, published on the 8th iMarch, were only 0-024 per cent different from the 
results as finally tabulated. At this census the population was found to have risen 
by 7-2 per cent. 

10. The census of 1911 was remarkable for one new feature, the introduction 
of a special return of all industrial establishments employing 20 persons and 
upwards. It cost about the same as that of 1901, and that it did not cost more was 
due to the fact that the slip system of tabulation used in 1901 was continued with- 
out the necessity for wasting time and money on experiments to find out the best 
way of working it. The population in the decade i‘jOl-1911 rose by S'oper cent. 

11. The sixth imperial census was taken on the 18th March 1921. Legal 
authority for the procedure involved was conveyed in the Census Act IV of 1920 
and in rules framed by the Government of India and by the Local Government 
under that Act. The date was selected with reference partly to the state of the 
moon and partly to the occurrences of fairs and festivals. It is desirable to have 
moonlight to enable the enumerators to get about, and it is desirable to avoid as 
far as possible large fairs and festivals which are bound to upset the normal dis- 
tribution of the population. The Government of India first washed the census to 
be taken about the time of the full moon in February ; but they agreed to postpone 
it to March when the Madras Government pointed out that if held in February 
it would coincide with the Mahamagham Festival at Kumbakonam — a festival held 
only once in twelve years which attracts upwards of half a million people to a 
town whose normal population is under 60,000. 

12. The Administrative Volume of this Report gives a detailed account of 
the machinery by W'hich the census was taken and the results compiled. It is 
unnecessary to do more here than to give a brief sketch of the proceedings. 
Existing administrative divisions such as the village or tovcn are used as far as 
possible. The first process in the census operations is to get a complete list of 
all the houses in each village and town. This was easily prepared by the village 
or municipal officers, who, of course, are familiar with all the local conditions. 
Since each enumerator is expected to visit every house for which he is responsible 
in the course of the census night, it is unwise to allot too many houses to each 
man. Experience has proved that from 25 to 30 houses is about as much as one 
enumerator will undertake, except in towns where the houses lie close together 
and where it is usually possible to get a better class of enumerator. Accordingly 
in villages from 25 to 30 houses were grouped together to form an enumerator’s 
block. Blocks were grouped into circles ; each circle containeTl, as a rule, about 
20 blocks and was entrusted to the care of a supervisor ; circles again were 
grouped to form charges; and each charge, which was usually identical wath a rev- 
enue inspector’s firka, was entrusted to a charge superintendent. Municipalities 
and other large towns were each constituted a charge, with the municipal chairman 
or some other local official as charge superintendent. A tahsildar was generally 
responsible for all arrangements in his taluk and was not expected to have any 
specific charge to look after. Supervisors and charge superintendents were as 
far as possible selected from Government officials of all departments. In many 
cases, however, officials ran short and non-offieial supervisors were appointed; and 
reports from the districts testify that in almost every case the non-officials did 
their work no less willingly and no less efficiently than the officials. Altogether 
1,536 charge superintendents, 17,399 supervisors and 354,128 enumerators 
were employed. Almost all these officers were unpaid. It was only enumerators 
who were required to go far from their homes, for example, the enumerators wdio 
were sent from village to village through the Agency or persons who were sent 
to specially unhealthy places like the Attapadi valley in Malabar district, who 
were paid for their services. Other census officers -were ])aid their out-of-pocket 
expenses as they submitted their claims. 
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lo. While this preliminary work of preparing the house lists and forming census 
divisions was going on iu the districts, the Government Press was busy printing 
the forms required for the enumeration. As soon as the house lists were com- 
pleted each tahsildar was reqidred to consolidate the information for his taluk 
and submit it to the Superintendent’s office. On receipt of this information orders 
were given to the Press as to the number of forms to be sent to each taluk. 

14. The actual census was taken in the traditional manner. There was a 
preliminary census which started about the end of January and the final census 
was taken on the night of 18th March. In certain places it is impossible to 
carry out the final census at night. For example, throughout the district of 
Malabar the final census was taken on the morning following the night to which 
it related. So also in certain hilly tracts in the districts of North Arcot, South 
Arcot, Salem, Coimbatore and South Kanara. In this case the census to all 
intents and purposes is synchronous, the only difference being that the enumerator 
goes on his rounds on the following morning instead of on the actual night. 
There is another class of place, for example, the greater part of the Agency 
division, the remoter Chenchu gudems in the Nallamalai hills, the Laccadive and 
Amindivi Islands and certain hill villages in Malabar and South Kanara, where, 
owing to the illiterate condition of the inhabitants and to the difficulty of moving 
from place to place, it is impossible to get an adequate number of enumerators to 
visit each house on any one day or night. The best that can be done in such 
tracts is to make a record of the normal inhabitants, which may of course differ 
slightly from the numbers actually present on a stated night. A typical example 
may be quoted from the Agency division, where an enumerator is appointed for 
two months and is given a certain number of villages to visit within that period. 
He visits each of these villages, and at each house in each village he writes up 
the census record for all people normally resident. By these means we get a 
return of the de jffre population though we may not get a perfectly accurate 
statement of the population present on the census night. 

15. Special arrangements have also to be made for the enumeration of 
travellers by railway, by boat or by road and of large crowds of visitors or pilgrims 
present at fairs or festivals. At previous censuses it was the practice for the 
railway administration to undertake the census of their own employees, of all per- 
sons living on railway premises, and of travellers by train. In 1921, however, 
under the orders of the Government of India the railway census was brought 
within the scope of the ordinary district census administration. Each railway 
station (except very large stations or colonies which were made charges) was con- 
stituted a circle and, as a rule, the station-master or assistant station-master was 
both supervisor and enumerator. By this means the railway employees had the 
advantage of the same training in the census procedure as was given to other 
supervisors and enumerators. The result of the change is everywhere reported 
to have been satisfactory. Travellers by road are enumerated by the police and 
toll-gate attendants. Travellers by boat are enumerated at fixed points on rivers 
or canals generally by Public Works Department subordinates specially posted 
for the occasion. 

16. On the morning after the census each supervisor was instructed to gather 
his enumerators and to see that each enumerator compiled an abstract for the 
population with which he dealt. From these enumerators’ abstracts, each super- 
visor compiled an abstract for his circle which he sent off by the quickest possible 
method to the taluk office. There the tahsildar compiled an abstract for his 
taluk which, as soon as it was completed, he despatched to the Collector’s office, 
where the abstract for the district was worked out. As soon as the Collector had 
completed his district abstract he wired the result to Madras and also to the 
Census Commissioner at Simla. The first of these telegrams reached Madras on 
Monday, 21st March and the last on the night of 23rd March, so that it was 
possible to publish the provisional results on the 24th March. The results so 
published differed from the finally tabulated results by less than 0*01 per cent. 
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17. As soon as possible the enumeration schedules were despatched to 
central offices, Avhei’e the tabulation was to be made- The slip system introduced 
to India in 1901 and continued in 1911 was again adopted on this occasion. Xine 
offices were organized, one at Berhampur for the Oriya and Telugu schedules of 
the Agency division and the districts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam ; two other 
Telugu offices were located in Madras ; there was a Kanarese office at Bellary, a 
MalajMam office at Malappuram, two Tamil offices in Tanjore, one Tamil office 
and one office, partly Tamil and partly English, in Madras. Each of the offices 
was placed in charge of a deputy superintendent, an officer borrowed in most 
cases from the Revenue Department. An office was organized in a certain number 
ef sections according to the amount of work entrusted to it. The largest number 
of sections in any office was eleven and the smallest was four. Bach section 
consisted of one supervisor, three checkers and from 20 to 25 clerks. The maxi- 
i-mum number of men employed in these offices was 2,468. 

18. The work to be done fell into three stages : — (1) Abstraction or copying 
of details from enumeration schedules on to the slips ; (2) Tabulation or succes- 
sive sortings of the slips in order to obtain materials for the various Imperial 
tables ; (3) Compilation or the posting and addition of the results of the several 
sortings. The copying of the slips was started in most offices on llth April 1921, 
and was Bnished in all offices by the first week in July. The earliest date on 
which the sorting began in any office was 25th May 1921. The compilation pro- 
ceeded as far as possible pari passu with sorting. The first Imperial tables were 
prepared and sent to the Press on 15th October 1921, and the last was sent on 
9th May 1922. 

19. The tabulation and compilation had to be done in considerably more 
■detail than on previous occasions ; the Local Self-Government Department 
required certain statistics for municipalities tabulated by wards ; the age tables 
were required separately for taluks and towns ; and the Government also required 
the caste statistics to be tabulated by taluks and towns. The multiplication of 
compilation sheets and registers necessitated by the demand for these additional 
details inevitably prolonged the work beyond the period occupied in 1911-12. 
But by the end of July 1922 when the census office closed, all the tables 
had been finally approved, all except one chapter of this report had been written, 
sent to the Press, and passed in proof, and all volumes of village statistics had 
long been completed. 

20. Two accounts are maintained for expenditure on account of the census ; 
the departmental account shows everything paid out in connexion with the work ; 
while in the treasury account certain abatements are admitted such as salaries, 
which must in any case be paid whether the men are employed on a census or on 
some other work. From April 1920 to the end of July 1922 the departmental 
accounts show an expenditure of four lakhs eighty-two thousand rupees, while 
the treasury account shows eighty-eight thousand rupees less. Adding the e.sti- 
mated cost of printing this report and other charges which have still to be met, 
and deducting recoveries from municipalities, from the sale of paper, furniture 
and calculating machines, the total cost of the census may be put down at five 
lakhs fifteen thousand rupees on departmental account, or four lakhs twentv- 
seven thousand rupees on treasury account. This works out at about Rs. 12-1-0 
per 1,000 of population, as compared with about Rs. 6-4-0 in 1911. The census 
of England and Wales in 1911 cost £5-8-8 per 1,000 ot the population. 

21. The cost of the 1921 census was inevitably greater than that of the 
census of 1911. The heaviest item of e.xpenditure is the maintenance of the large 
abstraction offices, of which the establishment in 1921 cost about two and a half 
lakhs as against one lakh and sixty thousand rupees in 1911. Salaries have 
almost doubled in the decade and so has the cost of printing and paper. 

22. Acknowledgments are due to many who have helped both in the enu- 
meration and in the preparation of this report. To Collectors and other district 
■ officers, the task of enumeration comes as a troublesome addition to an already 
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full day’s work. Yet it is hardly an exaggeration to say that census matters 
invariably received prompt and careful attention ; and any success which attended 
the enumeration is to be attributed to the admirable arrangements made by Collec- 
tors and their assistants. The superintendents of the 
abstraction offices had special difficulties to face. An 
officer in control of 2o0 men must always have an anxious 
time ; but on this occasion the anxiety was increased by 
the fact that in every one of these census offices there 
3vere at times murmurs and threats of a strike, while in 
Madras, Berhampur and Bellary the threats were actu- 
ally carried out and the clerks refused to work under the conditions laid down. The 
superintendents in every case were firm, and in due course the clerks saw that their 
efforts were vain, and sought for re-employment. Apart from these special diffi- 
culties the superintendents managed their offices with enei’gy and skill ; to Mr. 
8. Dandapani Ayyar’s exuerience of no less than two previous censuses I am 
especially indebted ; his suggestions for improving details of the work in the 
abstraction offices and his assistance in the final compilation of the tables were of 
outstanding value. Much credit is due to Mr. T. P. Kunhiraman and his subordi- 
nates at Afalappuram for the part they played. The census office was located in 
the empty barracks and work was in full swing when the Mappilla rebellion broke 
out : Malappuram was in the very centre of the disturbed ai^ea and for more 
than a week was cut off by the rebels. Many of the supervisors and clerks were 
naturally anxious about their relatives and wanted to go home ; so the office had 
to be closed. Then w hen the troops made their way through to Malappuram 
of course they required the barracks ; and the census office was moved to the 
travellers’ bungalow. With all these difficulties to face Mr. Kunhiraman was 
able to reopen his office after an interval of ten days and on the re-opening day 
there were only thi*ee absentees. Of many others who did good work space 
permits me to mention only Mr. S. Shanmukham Pillai, another veteran of 1911, 
who kept the accounts and managed the office. 

23. The maps and one of the diagrams which illustrate this report were pre- 
pared in the Madras Survey Office, and I take this opportunity of acknowledging 
the assistance received from successive Directors of Survey both in the preparation 
and printing of the maps and also in the loan of a draftsman to plot the diagrams, 

21. Finally, my heaviest debt is to Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Green and ^fr. Marsh of 
the Government Press and to their staff, from whom at every stage I have 
received all possible consideration and help. The census involves an enormous 
mass of work for the Press. Forms are required by the million for the enumera- 
tion, and by the thousand for the abstraction offices ; and the printing of this 
report and tables demands the greatest care and accuracy. The Press replied 
to every re(|uest with unfailing courtesy and promptitude, and to its resource and 
skill tlie present volumes bear eloquent testimony. 
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CEIAPTER. I.— DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE 

POPULATION. 

The area dealt with in this report is the Presidency of Madras. The southern- 
most province of India, Madras is bounded on the east, south and west by the 
sea. On the north it touches the Presidency of Bombay, the States of jMysore 
and Hyderabad, the Central Provinces and Bihar and Orissa. IVithin these 
limits are included not only the districts under direct British rule, but also the 
five States of Travancore, Cochin, Pudukkottai, Banganapalle and Sandur. 
From 1891 onwards the States of Travancore and Cochin, though they have been 
in direct political relations with the Government of Madras, have had their own 
census organization and published their own reports ; and consequently the 
figures for these States find no place in the reports for Madras. On tliis occasion 
the State of Pudukkottai has done its own tabulation and is publishing a report of 
its own ; but the statistics for this State as well as those for the smaller States 
of Banganapalle and Sandur are included in this report. 

2. During the last decade there have been no changes in the boundary of the 
Presidency. Nor have there been any considerable changes in the boundaries of 
the districts into which it is divided for administrative purposes. The principal 
change has been the separation of the Agency tracts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam and 
Godavari from those districts and the formation of a separate administrative unit 
called the Agency division. The boundaries of a few other districts, for example, 
Chittoor, North Arcot, Madura and Ramnad have undergone slight changes ; and 
the taluk of Namakkal, which, in 1910, was transferred from the Salem to the 
Trichinopoly district, has now been transferred back to Salem. New taluks have 
been formed in the districts of Ganjam, Kistna, Chingleput, Salem, Trichinopoly 
and South Kanara, and this has involved revision of the boundaries of other taluks 
in these districts. 

3. To describe in detail each of the twenty-seven districts into which the 
Presidency is divided for administrative purposes would be a bewildering and 
fruitless task. In 1911 the districts were grouped into six natural divisions, 
the distinctive characteristics of each of which are graphically depicted at the 
beginning of Chapter I of the 1911 report. The same grouping is adopted in the 
present report and it is unnecessary to do more than to give a brief description 
of the divisions. 

4. The Agency division, as its name indicates, comprises what were formerly 
the Agency tracts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam and Goda^mri, a primitive country 
consisting almost entirely of jungle and low hills, deficient in communications, 
devastated by fever, sparsely populated by uncivilized tribes who speak languages 
of their own, are reluctant to leave their own country, and depend for their 
livelihood almost entirely on sporadic cultivation. 

5. The plains below the Agency hills constitute the East Coast North 
division, which includes the wealthy deltas of the Godavari and Kistna rivers. 
Parts of the district of Ganjam and the uplands of Kistna and Guntur have been 
affected by famine during the decade. But on the whole the division has an 
adequate rainfall and is sufficiently protected by irrigation to guarantee its pros- 
perity except in very abnormal seasons. 

6. Passing westwards we come to the Deccan division which comprises the 
four districts of Cuddapah, Kurnool, Bellary and Anantapur and the States of 
Banganapalle and Sandur. Situated in the middle of the peninsula where it gets 
the full benefit of neither monsoon, this division must always have a struggle to 
maintain its population. The prosperity of all these districts is immediately 
affected by even a comparatively small shortage of rainfall, while Bellary and 
Anantapur especially are seldom free if not from the reality, at least from the 
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haunting apprehension of famine, and from the epidemics which come in famine’s 
train. During the past decade these districts have all lost in population and 
Bellary especially has been very badly hit. The epidemic of influenza took 
greater toll in these districts than in other parts of the Presidency, and in addition 
to the abnormal mortality from this cause Bellary and Anantapur were at the end 
of the decade visited by famine. 

7. To the south of the Deccan we come to the East Coast Central division 
and here we fii'st see the Tamil country, where a more generous rainfall and 
greater fertility of soil, coupled with the greater industry of the Tamil peasant, 
give the country an air of much greater prosperity. 

8. Further south in the East Coast South division the prosperity is still 
more evident in the thickly populated deltas of the Cauvery and Tambraparni as 
well as in the rich cotton fields of Madura and Tinnevelly. 

9. But the wealthiest division of the Presidency is beyond doubt the West 
Coast where with an abundant rainfall nature produces from the soil sufBcient 
wealth to support a teeming population with hardly any exertion on their part. 
A general summary giving the main statistical features of each of these divisions 
is given in Appendix I to this report. 

10. The area and population of each district and State are given in Imperial 
Table I. Provincial Table I at the end of Volume II gives the area and popula- 
tion of each taluk. At the end of this chapter are seven subsidiary tables in 
which the salient features of the statistics regarding the density and movement 
of the population are exhibited in a more convenient form, 

11. By “population” is meant the people actually present within the area 
specified on the date of the census. Thus the population enumerated on Friday, 
18ih March 1921, in tbe several areas into which the Presidency is divided includes 
the residents, both permanent and temporary, the inmates of institutions such as 
hospitals, jails, etc., persons on board the ships which were in the ports on the 
census night or which arrived from elsewhere within a period of fifteen days 
after the census and which could not prove that they had been enumerated at a 
previous port of call ; it also includes vagrants, visitors and pilgrims gathered at 
fairs and festivals. Persons engaged in night work were, as a rule, counted as 
belonging to the population of the place from which they started in the evening 
or to which they returned the following morning, while travellers were included 
in the population of the place at which special arrangements were made to enu- 
merate them. The above remarks apply to the greater part of the Presidency in 
which the census was synchronous. In the non-synchronous tracts such as the 
Agency and other inaccessible hill villages, and in the Laccadive and Amindivi 
islands, no attempt was made to ascertain the actual population present on the 
census night. All that was attempted in these places was to obtain a record of 
the normal or de jure population. 

12. From the last column of Imperial Table III it is seen that the number of 
travellers enumerated in the whole Presidency was only 41,334 or less than one 
per raille of the total population ; and of these travellers it may safely be assumed 
that the majority were permanent residents of some part of the Presidency. Thus 
taking the population of the Presidency as a whole, the difference between the de 
facto and the de jure population is not sufficient to warrant the attempt which is 
made in some European countries to obtain the returns, not only of the persons 
actually present in each area at the time of the census, but also of all the usual 
inhabitants of the area whether present or not, persons who usually live in other 
places but who happened to be within the area on the census date being excluded. 

13. The total number of persons enumerated in the Madras Presidency on the 
18th March 1921 was 42,794,155. This is an increase of 923,995 over the number 
returned in March 1911, which corresponds to a decennial rate of increase of 
2'2 per cent. This is the lowest rate of increase met with since the census of 
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1881, when the Presidency was suffering from the effects of the great famine of 
1877-78, as shown by the following table : — 


Population at each census since 1871. 
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Popnlation. 

Variation 
since last 1 
oensus. | 

Decennial 

1 Tariation 

per cent of 
population. 


Persons. 

Males. 

1 

Females. j 

1871 

31,636,276 

15,893,962 

15,742,314 

j 1 

i 


1881 

31,181,940 

15,426,698 

15,755,242 

454,336 

- 1*6 

1891 

36,064,408 

17,828,047 ; 

i 

18,236,361 

1 

+ 4,882,468 ! 

, -F 15-7 

1901 

38,653,558 

19,054,012 1 

19,599,546 

+ 2,589,150 1 

1 + 7*2 

1911 

41,870,160 1 

20,606,008 

21,264,152 

! + 3,216,602 i 

i + 8*3 

1 

1921 

1 

42,794,155 

21,100,158 

21,693,997 

+ 923,995 

+ 2-2 


Distribution of ‘population by natural divisions 



Population. 

Per cent of 
total population. 

Agency ... 

1,496,358 

3-5 

Fast Coast North 

... 10,866,740 

25-4 

Deccan ... 

3,669,463 

8‘6 

East Coast Central 

... 11,996,687 

28 0 

East Coast South 

... 10,286,231 

24-0 

West Coast 

4,478,676 

10*5 


14. The population is distributed over the natural divisions as shown in the 

margin ; the three East Coast divisions 
between them contain 77 ’4 per cent of 
the population, 10'5 per cent are in the 
West Coast districts, 8’6 per cent in 
the Deccan, and 3’ 6 per cent in the 
Agency. Fifty-two per cent of the 
population are found in the East Coast 
Central and South divisions which 

are preponderatingly Tamil ; 34 per cent are contained in the Bast Coast North 
and Deccan divisions which, except for parts of Ganjam which are Oriya and the 
western taluks of Bellary which are mainly Kanarese, constitute the Telugu or 
Andhra country. Thus the Tamil country has a distinct numerical superiority 
over any other part of the Presidency. 

15. Nine districts now contain a population over 2,000,000 each, as against 

only six in 1911. Trichinopoly district 
which in 1911 had 2,107,029 inhabitants 
has now only 1,902,838 on account of 
the transfer of Namakkal taluk back to 
Salem which brings Salem over the 
2,000,000 limit. The districts of 
Kistna, North Arcot and Madura have 
by a natural increase of population 
gained their place in the list. It may 

be noticed that of these nine districts, no less than six belong to the Tamil 
country, two are Telugu, and one is Malayalam. Except the four Deccan districts, 
Madras, the Nilgiris and Anjengo, each of the other British districts has a popula- 
tion ranging between 1 and 2 millions. The average population of a British 
district is 1,567,370. 


District. 
Malabar ... 
Tanjore ... 
South Arcot 
Vizagapatam 
Coimbatore 
Kistna ... 
Salem 

North Arcot 
Madnra .»• 


Population. 

3,098,871 

2,326,265 

2,320,085 

2,231,874. 

2,219,848 

2,133.314 

2,112,034 

2,055,594 

2,007,082 


16. Of 244 taluks under British rule, 1 (Ponnani in Malabar district) has 
a population over 500,000 ; 3 (2 in Malabar and 1 in Madura) have between 
400,000 and 500,000 inhabitants ; 17 number between 300,000 and 400,000, 
of which 3 are in Malabar, and 13 in the Tamil country ; of 66 taluks with 
between 200,000 and 300,000 inhabitants each, 4 are on the West Coast, 16 are 
in the East Coast North division, and the rest in the East Coast Central and 
South divisions. Of the remaining taluks 98 have a population above 100,000 
and 59 have less than 100,000 each. The average population of a taluk in 
British territory is 173,226. 


17. Before proceeding to investigate and discuss the density and movement 
of the population it is desirable to surv^ey briefly the circumstances daring the 
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OHAITKK I, DISTRIBCTION AND MOVB^JENT OF THE POPULATION 


Tbe past 
decade : 
seasons 


past decade which have exerted an influence, favourable or the reverse, on the 
population. 

18. The early years of the decade 1911-1921 were in the main favourable 
to cultivation and to the prosperity of the country. The monsoons on the whole 
were adequate and generally speaking crops matured satisfactorily. The annual 
rainfall was suflBcient every year, though in 1911 and 1913 the south-west, and 
in 1911 and 1914 the north-east, monsoon gave less rain than the average. The 
quantity of rain in each year of the decade is shown in the statement below : — 

B Cl infall in inches. 






- - 



■ ■ 


Year. 



South-west 
monsoon 
(June to 
September), 

North-east 
monsoon 
(October to 
December). 

Dry weather 
( January to 
March). 

Hot weather 
(April and 
May). 

Average of 46 years ending 1915 



2513 

1440 

137 

390 

1911 




22-24 

1412 

0*64 

2 96 

1912 

•** ••• ... ... 

... 

... 

20*25 

16 55 

0 49 

343 

1913 

... 


*•* ^ 

1 21 27 

1718 

1 0*46 

410 

1914 

... 


. 

1 28-81 

14 01 

433 

3 31 

1915 

... 



26-93 

15 64 

1 017 

3 13 

i9it; 

... 



29*77 

16 92 

2 70 

3 35 

1917 




29 52 

15*12 

: 333 

613 

1918 

. . ... ... ... 

... 


1 16-27 

15*87 

: 1*91 

390 

1919 

... 



25 70 

18 06 

3 63 

379 

1920 



... 

21-55 

1 17-39 

1 

3-39 

1 3 39 

I 


Averai^e for the decade 

- 

I 2483 

1 16*09 

2*11 

i 3-75 


Horae damage Avas caused by floods in a few districts in 1911, 1912, 1913 and 
1916, and cyclones did great havoc in the districts of Ganjam (1911 and 1914), 
V'izagapatam (1914) and South Arcot (1916). The year 1918-19, however, was 
most unfavourable. The south-west monsoon was a general failure being short in 
every district. On this account the area under cultivation at the end of this 
monsoon was everywhere below the average of the previous years ; but the defici- 
ency most striking in the Deccan, where dry cultivation was 78 per cent and 
wet cultivation 73 per cent below the average of the previous five years. The 
situation was rendered worse by the delay of the north-east monsoon. The area 
cropped fell from nearly 39 million acres in 1917 to a little over 36 millions 
in 1918-19 and of the area cropped unirrigated land yielded little or nothing. 
The following statement shows the area under each of the principal crops in each 
year of the decade ; — 


State f/ient shnidnq areas of 'principal food and commercial crops {in thousands of acres). 


— 

1911-12. 

1912-13 

1 

1913-14.| 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

j 

1916-I7.I 

i 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

\ 

1919-20., 1920-21. 

Foot crops- 











P.vUh 

10,289 

10,944 

10,G7S 

10,876 

11,230 

11,533 

11,655 

10,469 

11,648 

11,096 

Cholam 

5,16o 

5,220 

5,790 , 

5,102 

5,525 

4,761 

4,890 

5,069 

5,498 

5,222 

Onmbu 

3,384 

3,606 

3,273 

3,482 

3,673 

3,41U 

3,309 

3,030 

3,265 

3,012 

Rapri 

2,448 

2,600 

2,489 

2,4.32 

2,529 

2,399 

2,492 

2,386 

2,478 

2,541 

Commercial crops— 




, 







Gingeily 

SS7 

S24 

S09 

861 

823 

779 ' 

832 

681 

881 

753 

Groundnut 

1,299 

1,456 

1,605 

1,866 

1,136 

: 1,796 

1,415 

1,001 

1,144 

1,600 

CaJ^tors 

575 

544 

518 

463 

561 

548 

489 

396 

475 

391 

Sugarcane ... 

108 

99 

84 

74 

95 

114 

127 

123 

93 

103 

Cotton 

2,676 

2,389 

2,697 

2,087 

2,060 

: 2,168 

2,700 

3,133 

2,339 

2,122 

Indigo 

90 

67 

55 

72 

222 

460 : 

324 

144 

101 

! 112 

Tobacco 

192 

206 

20H 

227 

216 

208 

208 

236 

228 1 

201 

Tot Ml 

27,114 

27,955 

28,206 

27,542 

28,070 

28,176 

28,441 

26,668 

28,151 1 

27,153 

Tot. 'll culiirated 











aiea 

37,380 

39,120 

38,344 

39,090 

39,175 

39,052 

38,821 

36,047 

38,210 

37,553 
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The tracts worst affected were the East Coast North and Deccan divisions 
and the districts of Chittoor and Salem. It was only in the Ganjam and Kistna 
districts, however, that famine relief had to be undertaken, and in Kistna district 
the distress was very slight and confined to part of one taluk. In Ganjam there 
was severe distress over more than 1,000 square miles ; and at the worst period, 
in October 1919, the number in receipt of daily relief was over 1.50,000. 

19. The latter half of the decade was marked by a rise in prices due to the The rise ia 
w'orld shortage of food supplies consequent on the war. As always happens, the 
interval betw'een the rise in prices and the rise in wages which inevitably followed, 
was marked by considerable distress amongst the labouring population. The 
rise in the price of the principal food-grains is illustrated clearly in the following 
statement : — 


Prices of staple food-grains. 

(In terms of Imperial seers of 80 tolas per rupee.) 


Year. 


Average of 15 years ending 1910 

1911 ... 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 ... 

1920 

Average of 1911-1920 


Rice . ; 

Ragi. 

Cholam 

Cumbu. 

102 

J7-8 

17-4 

16 8 

9 3 

15-7 

14-n 

15*1 

7-5 

13*5 

12*5 

12*2 

7*4 

13 5 

12-7 

12*6 

7-7 

13-8 

13*5 

12*9 

8*2 1 

15*1 

14*8 

143 

7-9 

14-8 

1 

346 ' 

' 13-6 

7*8 

34-0 

12*6 

12-9 

6*9 

12*0 

9 9 

1 

, 10*5 

4*7 

6*9 

1 6'5 

1 6*6 

4*6 

6-7 

6*6 

, 6*4 

7-2 

12-6 

Us 

U*7 


20. The public health of the decade follows the same course as the rainfall 
and the prices, that is to say, during the early years of the decade and up to 1917 
conditions were generally favourable, though in 1914 the death-rate was above 
the average owing to cholera which was prevalent in all parts of the Presidency 
except the Agency and the West Coast divisions. The mortality due to certain 
diseases, such as cholera, small-pox, fever, dysentery and plague are set out in a 
subsidiary statement at the end of Chapter V of this report, where also will be 
found a statement illustrating the birth and death rates of the various divisions 

of the Presidency. These rates for the 
Presidency as a whole are noted in the 
margin. The most striking feature of 
them is that, while in 1917, the birth- 
rate of the Presidency was 82 4 per 
mille and the death-rate was 26'2 per 
mille, in 1918 the birth-rate fell to 28'9 
per mille, while the death-rate rose to 
43-1 per mille. This sudden shock to 
the population of the Presidency was 
broke out in July 1918 and rapidly 
spread all over the Presidency until it reached its climax in the months of 
October, November and December of that year. It is difficult to ascertain the 
2-a 


Public 

health 


1911 




Birth-rate 
per mille. 

30*4 

Death-rate 
per mille. 

23 1 

1912 




30*9 

24*3 

1913 




32*2 

21*4 

1914 




33*5 

24*9 

1915 




31*2 

22*0 

1916 



... 

32*5 

21*9 

1917 




32*4 

20*2 

1918 




28*9 

43*1 

1919 




25-5 

27*2 

1920 




28*4 

21*8 

due 

to the 

epidemic of influenza which 
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CHAPTER I. — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION 


exact number of deaths due to this cause ; most of the deaths from influenza 
were recorded as due to fever ; but there is no doubt that many of them were 
shown under the head of the respiratory ” diseases and so forth. The 
epidemic died down in the early months of 1919, but reappeared about the middle 
of the year, when, however, its ravages were neither so widespread nor so fatal as 
in the previous year. In spite of high prices which still continued everywhere 
there was a slight recovery in 1919 except in the West Coast division where a 
severe visitation of cholera and dysentery sent the death-rate up even higher than 
it had been in 1918. The birth and death rates for each natural division are 
compared in the following diagram, which shows clearly what a disastrous year 
1918 was, and how it affected the Deccan worse than any other part of the 
Presidency ; — 


Di(i(jr(im showing the yearly nuinhev oj hirths and deaths per 
niilJe In each yiataral division, 

1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
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21. The question 


Province, 

Assam 

Bengal ... ••• 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bombay 

Burma 

Central Provinces 

Delhi 

Madras ... 

North-West Frontier Province 
Punjab 

TInited Provinces 


has been 

asked 

Birth-rate. Death-rate. 

32*3 

31-3 

32-8 

311 

38*8 

36-2 

34*2 

36-9 

33-5 

27-6 

46*5 

44*2 

481 

430 

30-7 

25*6 

32-8 

303 

43-8 

36*6 

42-2 

40-2 


why both the birth and death rates in 
Madras are lower than in any other part 
of India. The average birth and death 
rates per mille during the last decade 
in each of the principal provinces of 
India are given in the margin. It will be 
seen that the provinces in which the rates 
are highest are the Central Provinces, 
the Punjab and the United Provinces. 
In 1911 the number of married women 
aged 15‘-40 to 100 women of all ages 
in these three provinces was 36, 34 and 35 against only 32 in Madras ; while the 
proportion of children to 100 females aged 15-40 in the three provinces was 160, 
183 and 150 as compared with 165 im Madras. It appears thus that Madras 
contains a smaller proportion of married women of reproductive age, though its 
proportion of children to women of that age is slightly higher. Again the number 

of female deaths per thoiisand male 
deaths during age-periods 5-15 and 
15-30 shows that the mortality of 
women before and at the child-bearing 
ages is considerably higher in Madras 
than in any other province. 


Tbe vital 
statistics 


Average number of female deaths per 1,000 male deaths. 
Province. Age-period. 



5-15. 

15-30. 

Central Provinces 

881 

1,100 

Pnnjab 

... 1,055 

1,010 

United Provinces ... 

897 

1,080 

Madras 

923 

1,232 


22. It, does not appear that, generally speaking, the registration of births Accuracy 
and deaths in the various districts of Madras is badly defective. An attempt ”ratioB*' 
ha.s been made to test the figures by taking the number of births in the 
year 1920, and deducting from them the reported number of deaths of infants 
below one year of age. The remainder is compared with the population returned 
at the census as less than one year old. In three districts (Agency, South Arcot 
and Nellore) the variation is over 20,000 (both sexes together). As regards the 
Agency the variation is explained by the fact that the registration of vital statis- 
tics is in force only in a very limited part of that division. As regards the 
district of Nellore the Sanitary Commissioner in his annual administration 
report has noticed the smallness of the returns and has pointed out that they must 
be incomplete ; and a similar explanation must account for the big variation in 
South Arcot district and also for a smaller though still excessive deficiency in 
the vital statistics of North Arcot, Coimbatore, Salem, Tanjore, Malabar and 
South Kanara. But in spite of this there is such a reasonably close approxima- 
tion of the population as deduced from the vital statistics to the population 
as ascertained by the census that the whole burden of the variation between 
the birth and death rates of Madras and those of other parts of India cannot 
fairly be laid on the incompleteness of the Madras vital statistics. 


23. Another possible explanation for the variation is the constant emigra- 
tion from Madras of males at the reproductive ages. It is also possible that the 
universal custom in Madras of intermarriage of cousins may affect injuriously 
the reproductive powers of the people. Other things being equal a low death-rate is a 
natural consequence of a low birth-rate. Thus the lowness of the birth and death 
rates of Madras compared with the rates reported in certain other provinces of 
India, is mainly due to (1) the smaller proportion of married women at reproductive 
ages ; (2) a great excess of deaths of women at these ages ; (3) a constant flow of 
emigration on the part of males at these ages : and (4) possibly in some measure 
to constant in-breeding. 


Madras birtli 
and death 
rates lower 
than those of 
other provin- 
ces 


24. As we have seen, the census of 1921 has given an increase of 923,995, Variation 
494,150 males and 429,845 females, over that of 1911. The interval between the uti^n^accord- 
censns was 8 days more than 10 years; the date in 1911 was March iOth and ing to vital 
in 1921 March 18th. The statistics of birth and death are compiled by calendar poVniation*”? 
years ; but for all practical purposes this difference of dates may he ignored, census 
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Tfae inflnenza 
epidemic 


Increase according j 
to 


Vital statistics 

Census 

Difference 


Persons. 

2,000,446 

923,095 

1,076,451 


Males. 


1,083,934 

494,150 

589,784 


Females. 


916,512 
429 845 
486,667 


rho variation according to the vital statistics compares as shown in tlie margin 

--- with that arrived at by the census. 

The difference is considerable and ex- 
ceeds that in any other province of 
India except the United Provinces and 
Bihar and Orissa. The circumstances 
which have contributed to it are (I) the 
fact that vital statistics are not regis- 
tered in all parts of the Presidency, 
e.g., in most of the Agency ; (2) defective 
registration of deaths during epidemics of influenza, cholera and plag-ue; (3) 
extensive emigration induced by bad seasons at the close of the decade. Subsidiary 
table b gives the comparison for each district, and for the natural as well as the 
actual population. Prom it we see that about 369,000 or more than one-third of 
the difference is accounted for by emigration ; and in fact more than this number 
will be accounted for in this way when the returns of persons born in Madras and 
enumerated out of India are complete. 

25. We must now revert to the subject of influenza, and make an attempt 

to estimate its effect in different parts 
of the Presidency. The statement in 
the margin compares for each natural 
division the death-rate from fever in. 
1918 with the average death-rate of the 
five years 1913-1917. 

26. The increase in the actual 
number of deaths was about 600,000, 
which is the number quoted by the Sani- 
tary Commissioner in his report for 1918 
as a moderate estimate of the number of 
victims to influenza in the second half of 
that year. We see from these figures 
that the natural divisions which suffered 
worst were the Deccan, the East Coast 
Central and the East Coast South. 

_We shall have reason later, when discuss- 

, 1 • . „ statistics by age, sex and civil 

condition, to suggest that in point of fact the Agency division suffered just as 
much as the Deccan. This does not appear from the vital statistics, because 
registration is enforced only m a very small portion of the Agency division. 
In 16 out of the ..7 districts of the Madras Presidency, the death-rate from fever 
rose in the year 1918 by over 100 per cent. These 16 districts are— 

Vizagapatam ... ... 116*6 

Kistna ... ... ... 121-3 

Gantur 105*0 

Caddapah ... ... ... 246*9 

Kurnool ... ... ... 245*5 

Bellary 1,328*5 

Anantapur ... ... ... 1,410*0 

Madras ... ... ... 148*9 


Natural divisioD. 

1 

( 

Sh ® S 

<D ^ a 
> c: i 

1 ^ • 

1 3C 

i 05 

a8 

i 1 

o 

c 

c 

Cf . i 

OL 

0 o 

O *.1 

O t) 

^ a 

<S 

(U 

Madras Presidency... 

7-4 

22*4 

202-7 

Agency | 

18*5 1 

35-4 

91-4 

East Coast North ... j 

12*6 : 

25-7 

104-0 

Deccan .. ... i 

1 

i 

8-7 i 

1 

1 

50 8 : 

' 483-9 

Eafet Coast Central. 

4*3 ! 

199 

362-8 

East Coast South ... 

1 

4-6 : 

13 4 

191-3 

1 

West Coast ... ... ( 

-.Q i 
* 8 1 

15-9 

103*8 


Chingleput 
North Arcot 
Coimbatore 
South Arcot 
Tan j ore 
Madura 
NiJgiris 
South Kanara 


372*9 

706*9 

617*9 

118*4 

385-7 

253-3 

380-0 

142*7 


This shows clearly that the districts of Bellary and Anantapur were the worst 
affected. ^ In Bellary the actual increase in the number of deaths from fever was 
nearly 55,000, while in Anantapur it was about 41,000. The only other district 
where there was an increase approximating to these figures is Vizagapatam where 
it was nearly 47,000. 

^ following statement shows that the epidemic of influenza was more 

latai to lemales than to males. 
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— 



Death from fever. 

Number of 
female deaths 
per 1 ,000 male 
deaths. 

Namber of 
female deaths 
per 1,000 male 
deaths in normal 
years. 

Males. 

Females. 

Vizagapatam 



44,432 

46,238 

1,041 

985 

Kistna 

... 


19,034 

20,253 

1,064 

958 

Guntur ... 



20,311 

21,165 

1,042 

965 

Gnddapah 



17,176 

17,850 

1,039 

965 

Kurnool ... 



25,911 

28,061 

1,083 

960 

BoUary ... 



27,663 

31,260 

1,130 

926 

Anantapur 



20,597 

23,016 

1,117 

960 

Madras ... 



2,510 

3,134 

1,249 

1,070 

Chingleput 


. ! 

1 1,314 

13,339 

1,179 

1,033 

North Arcot 



21,421 

24,457 

1,142 

1,000 

Coimbatore 


... . 1 

21,158 I 

21,270 

1,005 

998 

South Arcot 



12,478 

12,672 

1.016 

981 

Tanjore ... 

... 

** .!! i 

14,459 

17,969 

1,243 

1,073 

Madura ... 


1 

15,124 

15,62^ 

1,033 

947 

Nilg^ris 


i 

... • . . 1 

1,834 

2,000 

1,091 

865 

South Kanara 



10,017 

11,770 

1,176 

1,007 


The statement gives for each, of the 15 districts in which, we have seen that 
influenza was most severely felt, the number of deaths from fever in the year 
1918, and the number of female deaths in that year per thousand male deaths as 
compared with the normal ratio of female to male deaths. It will be seen that in 
every case the proportion of female deaths is higher in 1918 than the average, and 
in some districts, for example, the Migiris, Bellary, Madras, Tanjore and'" South 
Kanara, the variation is very great. 


28. It is commonly believed that the influenza epidemic was particularly 
fatal to persons in the prime of life and not so much so in the case of children and 
old persons. That this supposition is founded on fact may be seen from the 
following statement which compares the distribution of 1,000 deaths by certain 
age-periods in the year 1918 with the average distribution of deaths over the 
6-year period 1913-1917 : — 


0 - 10 . 



, A verage 
of 5 years 
1913-1917. 

I 1018. 

Vizagapatam 

451 

354 

Cuddapah 

361 

230 

Kurnool ... 

424 

246 

Bellary ... 

414 

242 

Anantapur 

417 i 

260 ; 

North Arcot 

490 - 

382 

Salem 

474 

302 ; 

Nilgiris ... 

500 
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50 and over. 
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244 ' 

160 

257 

181 

256 ' 

151 

212 

192 

174 * 

120 
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181 


252 181 


It will be observed that in almost every district the great increase of dpntb« 

In that there is a comparatively slight excess at acres 

40-50, and a comparative fall at the two extremes of life at ages 0-10 and 50 and 
over. 

29 This great increase of deaths among persons at the prime of life naturallv 

affected the birth-rate in the succeeding years. The accompanyin<r statement 

-shows that the birth-rate even in 1920 was still markedly below the averacrp nf 
years 1913-1917. civera^e ot tbe 
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Bellary... 1 

32-0 

23*8 

20*8 

, 27*9 
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Anantapur .. ; 

33 7 

2H*4 

25 6 

32*6 

185 

290 

169 

150 

North Arcot 

34-9 

33*2 

27’3 

27*9 

' 179 

212 

198 

166 

Salem ... 

3.V0 

2H-4 

26*9 

28*5 

1 205 ; 

242 

188 

173 

Nilgiris 

30-9 

29-7 

25*5 

25*8 

213 I 

273 

227 

244 

South Kanara ... 

37-2 

3tV6 

31*7 

331 

176 ' 

i04 

208 

138 


On the other hand the last four columns of the statement throw a ray of 
light upon the gloomy prospect, for they show that in each of the districts for 
which particulars are given (except the hiilgiris) there is a gratifying fall in the 
ratio of infant mortality. 

30. Subsidiary table 9 at the end of Chapter V differentiates the number of 
deaths during each year of the last decade by age-periods, and in the following 
diagram the death-rate per raille of children beflow the age of one year is compared 

Diaifrrnn co/Hparing the btrth-rute ivith (a) death'-rate of children heloiv loie gear afid 
(hj death-rate of j^ersons ovet‘ one year in the years 1911-1920. 



r Population over one tear old. 

CIHTH-RATK DEATH-BAlEj 

L Childhfn below one year. 
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'with the birth-rate and with the death-rate per mille of the population over the age 
of one year. While the mean average birth-rate is 30*7 per mille and the death-rate 
of persons who survive the first year of their life is 20’4 per mille, the number of 
children out of every thousand born who die in the first year of their life is no 
less than 202. In the first year of the decade the ratio of infantile mortality was 
195 in every thousand births : the following year it rose to 206 and in 1914 
after a slight fall to 202 in 1913 it reached the high figure of 229 ; in 1915 it fell 
again to 203 but rose in each of the following years to 207, 218 and 231. In 
1919 and 1920 it fell to 171 and 159. The diagram shows that the “ peaks ” in 
the infantile mortality curve at years 1914 and 1918 are reflected by a very slight 
rise in 1914, and by a much steeper rise in 1918, the year of influenza, in the curve 
illustrating the death-rate in the population over one year of age. 

31. The figures for tbe Presidency as a whole are serious enough especially 
when compared with the rate of infantile mortality in a country lifce Sweden where 
in the years 1896-1900 the death-rate at age 0-1 per 1,000 births was only 
100’50 ; or the State of Massachusetts in America where in 1915 it was 102. 
There is however great variation between one district and another in this respect ; 
and it comes as a shock to find that the districts which have the highest rate of 
infantile mortality are those which in other respects are generally considered 
among the most advanced, Madras, the ISilgiris, Tanjore, Tinnevelly and Chingleput. 

The marginal statement shows the rate 
of infantile mortality for males and 
females in each of these districts in the 
years 1911, 1914, 1918 and 1920. The 
only consolatory feature in these 
figures is the fall in the death-rate at 
the close of the decade ; though the 
Nilgiris cannot congratulate itself 
even on this small measure of improve- 
ment. 

32. The returns for Madras city 
are especially bad. Even in the best 
conditions city life is less favourable to 
the survival of infants than life in the 
country. For instance, w^e have seen 
that in Sweden the rate of infantile 
mortality in the five years 1896-1900 
was 100-50 ; during the same period 
in Stockholm it was 169. (It is, how- 
ever, only fair to add that the present 
century has seen a very great improvement in the health of all European cities 
(except those of Russia) and that even by 1912 the infant mortality rate of 
Stockholm had fallen to 82.) Again the infant mortality rate in the State of 
Massachusetts in 1915 was 102; in the city of Boston it was 104. But this 
does not excuse Madras for sbowdng in I9:i0 male and female infant mortality 
rates of 290 and 275 when the rates for the Presidency ai-e only 173 and 146. 

33. The next factor affecting the population of the Presidency is emi- 
gration. This subject is considered in detail in Chapter 111; here it is 
necessary only to state the main facts in the most summary form. The returns 
received from other provinces of India show that 917,000 persons, born in Madras 
were enumerated in other provinces of India. Reports have also been received 
of another 814,000 persons born in Madras but enumerated in countries outside 
India. On the other hand the number of persons enumerated in Madras but born 
elsewhere is only 210,000 ; so that on the balance of emigration and immigration 
Madras has lost over li millions of her natural population. And the"actual 
figure is probably in excess of this ; for complete returns have not been received 
from all foreign countries to which Madrasis emigrate. 
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232 
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CHAPTER r. — DISTRIRUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION 


Density of the 
popalation : 
reference to 
statistics 


Density 
by natural 
divisions 


84. Thus summing up the conditions of the decade, we find that after a 
succession of comparatively favourable years, the year 1918 was bad from the 
point of view of public health, from the point of view of failure of rain and 
consequent scarcity, and from the point of view of prices. The influenza epidemic 
of this year is the dominating influence of the decade ; not only did it take a heavy 
toll of the people directly, but by causing the death of persons, especially women, 
in the prime of life, it has seriously affected the birth-rate in subsequent years, 
iloreover scarcity combined with high prices led to extensive emigration. Thus 
it is not surprising that the census of 1921 gives results very little in advance of 
those of 1911 and that in some districts the population has gone back. 


35. At the beginning of the report are maps which show (1) the present 
density of the population in each district ; (2) the variation in density between 
1911 and 1921 of the population in each district; (3) for each taluk the present 
density per square mile; (4) the variation in the population of each district ; and 
(5) the variation in the population of each taluk. Subsidiary table 1 compares 
the density of each natural division and district with the water-supply and crops. 
Subsidiary table 2 shows the distribution of the population according to density, 
and subsidiary table 3 shoves the variation in relation to density since 1891. 
The mean density of the Presidency, as a whole, is 297 persons to the square mile. 
This is to be compared with 291 persons in 1911, 269 in 1901 and 251 in 1891. But, 
as wm have already seen, the circumstances and conditions of different parts of the 
Presidency vary so much that there can be no uniformity in density throughout 
the Presidency. It wall be convenient therefore to consider this subject (1) by 
natural divisions ; (2) by districts ; and ( 3) by taluks. But before entering on 
this discussion we may for a moment consider the density of Madras in comparison 
wdth that of other provinces and States in India and of a few foreign countries : — 


India ... 

... 177 

Mysore State 

... 203 

Assam ... 

... 130 

Travancore State 

... 525 

Bengal 

... 579 

The United Kingdom 

... 482 

Bihar and Orissa 

... 810 

England and Wales . , 

... 649 

Bombay 

... 143 

Scotland 

... 161 

Burma ... 

57 

The United States 

32 

Central Provinces 

... 122 

Egypt 

... 1,043 

Punjab... 

... 183 

Natal ... , . ... • 

... 40 

United Provinces 

... 414 

' Japan ,,, 

... 295 

Baroda State ... 

... 262 

Ceylon ... 

... 177 

Hyderabad State 

... 262 




Of the greater provinces of India Madras stands fourth to Bengal, the United 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa in this respect. The density of Madras is 
almost identical with that of Japan. 


36. Of the natural divisions in Madras the least densely populated is, of 
course, the Ageucy which has only 75 persons to a square mile. Next comes the 
Deccan wdth 139 persons ; the Bast Coast North division has 345, and the East 
Coast Central division 875 ; ^vhile on the West Coast there are 415, and the 


East Coast South is the most densely populated division with 442 persons to 
the square mile. Another way of expressing the relative density of the divisions 

is by what is called the proximity of the 
population in yards ; i.e., the distance 
w hich would separate each individual, 
if the whole population were distributed 
at equal distances over the area. The 
marginal figures represent the relative 
positions of the divisions in this 
respect, and the accompanying diagrams 
illustrate the point graphically. 


Natural division. 

Madras Presidency 
Agency 

East Coast Nortli 
Deccan 

East Coast Central 
East Coast South 
West Coast 


Proximity 
in yards. 

. Ill 
. 221 
102 
160 
97 
90 
93 
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Pruxiinily in yurda nf the pupidatimi enumerated in 1921. 
(Scale 2 inches to 1 mile-) 

( Presidency) 


(Agency) 



(East <^oast Eorth) 


(Deccan ) 



(East Coast Central) 



(East Coast South) 


(West Coast) 




37. As we have already seen, the mean density of the Presidency, as a Variation in 
whole, has increased by 6 during the decade. The density of the Deccan division 

has fallen by b and that of the Agency division by 3 ; in the East Coast North 
and the East Coast Central divisions there has been an increase of 11 each ; 
while in the East Coast South and West Coast divisions the increase is 13. 

38. Turning to a consideration of the relative density of the districts and Density by 
taluks in each natural division, and taking first the Agency division, we find tainhs: the 
that the density of the taluks varies from 22 persons per square naile in Malkana- Agency 
giri to 160 in Jeypore. There are only six taluks in the Agency where the density 

S-A 
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TlieEast Coast 
North 


The Deccan 


exceeds lOU persons per square mile and in all of these (except Polavaram) there 
has been a loss of population durin^the decade. I’he taluks with the lowest density 
per square mile are Malkanagiri (22). Gudem (30), Nugur (34), Chodavaram (40), 
and Yellavaram (41), and in three of these taluks there has been an increase of 
population, the increase in i'lalkanagiri being no less than 32-5 per cent. The 
Ao’ency Commissioner reports that this large increase is due principally to 
eraio-ration from parts where podi.i cultivation* has been specially suppressed. In 
five taiuks only there has been an increase of population ; the loss in all the others 
is attributed to the epidemic of influenza, to the scarcity due to famine in 
1918-19 and to the limitation of 'podu cultivation which has caused a certain 
amount of emigration. 

39. The East Coast North division contains six districts, Godavari and 
Vizagapatam being the most densely populated. Ganjam and Kistna also contain 
more people per square mile than the average of the division, while the least 
densely populated districts are Guntur and Nellore. The only district in which 
the population has decreased is Ganjam where it has fallen by nearly 2 per cent 
during the decade. This decrease in population is due to emigration on account 
of the famine which visited the district in 1918-19. For the same reason the 
district of Ganjam shows a decrease in density of 7 persons per square mile. 


Talukh. 


Persons to the 
square mile. 

Eaniacbaridrapuram 


881 

Kazole 


11^ 

Gocanaila 


H'l 

Tauuku 


770 

Tenuli 

... 

7ie 

^l^urHsapur 


728 


40. The most densely populated 
taluks in this division are naturally 
those in the deltas of the Godavari and 
the Kistna rivers in the districts of 
Godavari, Kistna and Guntur. 


All these taluks show an increase of population, though in the case of 
Cocanada the increase is very small, only 0'3 per cent ; in the case of the other 
taluks the increase varies from 4 per cent in Razole to ll'.u per cent in Narasapur. 
Next to the deltas the most thickly populated taluks are Palkonda, Vizagapatam 
and I’izianagram, in each of which there are between COO and 700 persons to the 
square mile. In these taluks there has been an increase of population during the 
decade ranging from 'tG per cent in Vizagapatam to 5’9 per cent in Palkonda. 
T’he least densely populated taluks are in Nellore district where four taluks have 
less than 130 people to the square mile. In three of these taluks there has been an 
increase of population ; but in XJdayagiri the population has gone down by I'fl per 
cent Another sparsely populated taluk is that of Surada in Ganjam where there 
are only 142 persons to the square mile and where there has been a fall in 
population of uo less than 10 per cent. Generally speaking, in this division it is 
in the most densely populated taluks that the increase of population is the 
greatest, and it is in those taluks which are more sparsely populated that the 
population has gone down. To this, of course, there are exceptions, for example, 
Saluru taluk iu Vizagapatam district which has a density of olC persons per square 
mile and yet has lost no less than 7’4 per cent of its l9ll population. Similarly 
there are two taluks in Nellore district, i.e., Kavali and Poluru, which have a 
density of less than 2u0 persons per square mile, and yet each has increased 
in population by nearly lO per cent. 


41. IVe come next to the Deccan division which, as we have already seen, 
suffered worst from influenza and also felt severely the scarcity of the years 
1918-19. There are in this division four districts and two States, in all of which 
without exception the population has gone down. The density varies from 74 
persons to the square mile in Sandur State to lol persons in Bellary district. 
The chief loss of population has been in Sandur State and in Bellaiy district, 
where the population has gone down by t3'8 per cent and 11 per cent. The 
greatest increase of population is in Markapur taluk in Kurnool district, where 


• Podu ” cultivation the wasteful method by which a piece of jungle is felled, the felled trees and under- 
growth are burned, and dry grain is sown in the ashes two years in succession ; after which the plot is abandoned 
and the same process is started elsewhere, ’ 
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the population has risen by 8 per cent; but this taluk, with Xandikotkiir which 
edjoins it, is very largely covered by the Nallamalai hills, and the density of these 
taluks is only 94 and 80 persons to the square mile. Th(‘ only other taluk where 
the density is below 100 persons is Kalyandrug and here the population has fallen 
by nearly 4 per cent. The most densely populated taluk in this division is 
Hindupur in Anantapur district where there are 235 people to the square mile, 
and where there has been an increase of nearly 4 per cent. But on the whole 
the tendency in the Deccan division is for the more densely populated taluks to 
show a comparatively large fall in population ; while it is the more sparsely 
populated taluks which show an increase. Six taluks of Bellary are conspicuous 
for a great fall in population ranging from 10'2 per cent in Alur to 17’ 3 per cent 
in Siruguppa. 


The East Coast Central division contains six districts and the 


of The East 

Coast Central 


Madras, which for administrative purposes is reckoned as a district. All these Coast Centra 

districts, except South Arcot where there is a loss of 1"8 per cent in population, 

show an increase ranging from 1*6 per cent in Madras to (r2 in Chingleput. ''Jhe 

lowest density is 226 in Chittoor ; and the highest (after Madras) is 551 in South 

Arcot. The most densely populated taluk in the division is Saidapet which 

practically forms a suburb of Madras. Here there are 889 persons to the square 

mile and there is an increase in population of 11 '4 per cent. The next most 

densely populated taluks are those of Cuddalore, Chidambaram and Villupuram 

in South Arcot district, and in each of these taluks there has been a loss of 

population in the past decade. On the other hand in Arni taluk, which has a 

density of 686 persons, the population has increased by nearly 12 per cent. The 

most sparsely populated taluk in the division is Kollegal which has only 89 persons 

to the square mile ; and here there has been a fall of population by 3*1 per cent. 

Other thinly populated taluks where the population has gone down are Uttangarai, 

Hosur and Kangundi. 

43. In the East Coast South division there are five districts and the State of g® „H| 
Pudukkottai ; and it contains the rich deltas of the rivers Cauvery and Tarnbraparni. 

There has been an increase of population in every district except Tanjore which 
has lost 1*5 per cent of its ])opulation. The density is uniformly^ high ranging 
from 362 in Pudukkottai State to 624 in Tanjore There are two taluks in the 
division with a density of over 1,000 persons: Madura with 1,034, and Kumba- 
konam with 1/278, persons to the square mile. The population of Mail ura has 
increased by per cent while that of Kumbakonam has decreased by per cent. 

The next most thickly populated taluks are all in Tanjore or Trichinopoly districts. 

All the delta taluks in Tanjore district (except Sliiyali) show a decline in population ; 
but in Shiyali there is an increase of 1*8 per cent. The most thinly populated taluk 
in this division is Kodaikanal where there are only 57 persons per square mile. 

This taluk consists entirely of hills for the most part covered either by forests or 
open grass lands which in either case cannot support a large population ; yet here 
the population has risen by 5*4 per cent, principally owing to the growth of the 
settlement of Kodaikanal, which has been rendered more accessible during the 
decade by the opening of a road suitable for motor traffic. 


44. Finally in the West Coast division the density ranges from 79 persons The West 
to the square mile in Gudalur to 11,209 in Cochin. Cochin taluk consists of 
practically nothing hut Cocliin town and hence it has a large density. Similarly 
Anjengo which has a density of 5,918 persons to the square mile consists merely 
of two big villages closely surrounded by the territory of Travancore. The next 
most densely populated regions are the Aniindivi and the Laccadive islands which 
■support between 1,350 and 1,400 persons per square mile. Of the taluks which 
own to more or less normal conditions, we find the range varying from Ponnani 
taluk which has a population of 1,252 persons to the square mile down to 
ITppinangadi where the density is only 156. In this division no relation can be 
detected hetw'een the density of the population and the variation in population. 

The taluk wdth the greatest increase of population is Coonoor which has a density 
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Density 
relative to 
cnitivable - 
area 


of 243 persons. The next greatest increase is in Calicut where the density is 767. 
In point of increase Ootacamund comes next, but its density is only 99. The 
density in Mangalore taluk is 737, and that in Uppinangadi is 156 ; but in both 
these taluks there has been a considerable increase of population. 


District. 

Tan j ore ... 
(lOdavari 
iSonth Arcot 
Malabar . 
Vizatrauatam 
ChingU'i'Ut 
rriciiiuopoly 
Tinuevelly 
South Kanara 
Chittoor ... 
Xil'Hrid ... 


Rank according’ to 
Density : Density: 

Total fxrea.' Cultivated area. 


45. It must not be forgotten that these figures of density calculated on the 
total area of districts and taluks may to some extent convey a false impression ; 
for the density of a taluk or district will frequently depend on the extent of hill 
or forest included in it ; and the fact that a taluk has a low average density by no 
means implies that no part of it is thickly populated. A more valuable compa- 
rison is suggested by the figures in subsidiary table 1 and the consideration of 

density relatively to the area available 
for cultivation. The marginal statement 
compares the rank held by certain dis- 
tricts in density proportional to total 
area with their rank in density propor- 
tional to cultivated area. South Kanara, 
Chittoor and the Nilgiris have a com- 
paratively small area of cultivated land ; 
consequently though their population is 
small and though they rank low in 
respect of density proportional to total 
area, they rank very high when the cultivated area alone is taken into con- 
sideration. 
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46. Subsidiary table 2 shows the distribution of the population by taluks 
according to density ; 52 per cent of the population lives in taluks in which there 
are from 3oO to 600 persons to a square mile ; 20*4 per cent live in taluks where 
there are more than 600 persons ; and 27'6 in taluks where there are less than 
300 persons to the square mile. In 1911 30-2 per cent of the population lived 
in taluks where the density was less than 300 persons to the square mile; 41 
per cent in taluks with 300 to 500 persons ; and 28-8 per cent in taluks with 
more than 500 persons to a square mile. Thus a smaller proportion of the 
population now lives in the sparsely populated taluks. In the Agency, the 
proportion cd persons living in taluks with a population per square mile of 
under 100 has risen from 37“1 per cent to 52 '7 per cent, while the proportion of the 
population living in taluks with 100-150 persons to the square mile has fallen from 
51*9 per cent to 31*2 per cent. In the Deccan division more than half the popula- 
tion lives in taluks with a density of 100-150 persons to the square mile. In the 
East Coast North, Central and South divisions more than half the people live 
in taluks where there are from 300 to 600 persons to the square mile. On the 
West Coast also the majority of the people live in the more densely populated 
taluks. 

47. The following diagrams illustrate the variation since 1S71 of the popula- 
tion in each natural division. The statistics for the Agency and East Coast 
North divisions cannot be separated foi* the year 18/1 ; so in the first diagram 
they are shown together ; the second diagram gives the variation from the year 
1881 for the two divisions separately. We have already seen that in the decade 
1871-1881 in which the great famine occurred, the population of Madras fell by 
nearly half a million. The diagram makes it clear that this calamity affected the 
Deccan division worst and then the Bast Coast Central division '^in both which 
tracts there was a fall of population in 1881 as compared with 1871. In the 
following decade 1881-1891 a rapid recovery was effected, though the Deccan 
had not by 1891 reached the point at which it stood in 1871, and the population 
increased by nearly 5 millions or 15-7 per cent. This was undoubtedly higher 
than the normal rate of increase, as is shown by the fact that in the two followino* 
decades 1891-1901 and 1901-1911, in neither of which was there any serious set- 
back, the increase of population was only 7*2 per cent and 8*3 per cent. At this 
census, while the rate of increase for the Presidency has fallen to 2*2 per cent, 
the population of the Agency and Deccan divisions has actually decreased. The 
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Agency has lost 63,000 persons or 4’i per cent of its 1011 population The 
Deccan diyisioTi lias lost 3*8 per cent ; and has again fallen below the figure it 
touched in 1871 ; and to this loss every district and every State in the division 
contributes. But the Bellary district and the Sandur State have suffered the 
worst, Bellary having lust 11 per cent of its population and Sandur 13*8 per cent. 
Next comes the Bangaiiapalle State which has lost 6*7 per cent and the Kurnool 
district, where the population has gone down by 2*2 per cent. In Cuddapah and 
Anantapur districts the decrease is less than one per cent. There has also been 
a decrease of population in the districts of Ganjam, South Arcot and Tanjore. In 
the case of Ganjam the decrease of population is due to greater emigration to 
Burma and Assam. In South Arcot there was a rapid increase of population in 
the decade of 1901-191 1 which was attributed mainly to the expansion of the 
groundnut cultivation. The fall in population at this census, may be in some 
measure due to the natural recoil after a rapid increase in the previous decade. 
Tanjore, as has been pointed out, is the most densely populated district in the 
Presidency, and the fact that at the close of an unfavourable series of years the 
population should show an actual fall, indicates that the present population is 
about the limit which the district with its present resources can support. There 
is no doubt that both in South Arcot and Tanjore the adverse conditions of the 
closing years of the decade stimulated emigration to the Straits, Burma and 
Ceylon. The increase of population in the four divisions, East Coast North, 
Central, South and W est Coast varies between 3 and 3’3 per cent. In districts the 
range of variation is slightly greater, the maximum increase being 6*8 in Kistna 
and the minimum 1*6 in Madras. The particulars of the variation in each 
district and taluk are illustrated graphically on the maps at the beginning of the 
report and a table showing the variation in the population of each natural 
division since 1871 is given in Appendix II to this report. 

DifKjram i^hoirina the 1871 ]^er Dlftfjrahi ^hoirhuj (hr vfn iations since 1881 per 

thousand of the poputfftion ni each nat)rral thonsatid of the j^opaJation in the Aprncy 

dinsio}i, ((n(i E((st CiXist North. 


1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 



1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1881 i89i 1901 1911 1921 
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Variation 
dependent on 
agricnltnral 
conditions 


Variation 
by natural 
divisions 


The Deccan 
liable to 
shortage of 
rain 


48. The variation in the population of districts and taluks has been considered 

above in relation to their density. 
The dominant factors in the movement 
of a pre-eminently rural population like 
that of Madras must necessarily be 
connected with as^ricultural conditions. 
The important statistics bearing on this 
point will be found in subsidiary table 1 . 
Of the districts which have the largest 
increase in population Chingleput and 
Kistna are districts in which rice is 

extensively cultivated and the greater part of the cultivated area is irrigated ; 
Guntur and Tinnevelly are not distinguished by the same characteristics ; the 
Nilgiris and Anjengo are abnormal districts ; the increase of population on the 
Xilgiris is doe to the expansion of the European settlements, and Anjengo is 
nothing more than a small enclave in Travancore and must conform to the con- 
ditions of the surrounding country. It does not follow that extensive cultivation 
of rice necessarily leads to an increase of population ; in Tanjore the population 
has gone down, yet 76*4 per cent of the cultivated area, a greater proportion 
than in any other district except South Kanara, is under rice. 

49. The variation of the population during the decade has unquestionably 
been influenced (1) by the epidemic of influenza than which nothing did more to 
disturb the normal movement of the population ; and (2) by the conditions of 
scarcity — in some places approaching famine — which obtained in 1919. These 
influences were felt most in the north — the Agency, Ganjam and Vizagapatara — 
the Deccan and to a less extent elsewhere. Hence we find a decrease of population 
in the Agency and the Deccan, and also in Ganjam district, while in all other 
districts, with the exceptions of South Arcot aud Tanjore, the population haa 
risen moderately. In 17 districts there has been an increase of population in 
excess of the Presidency average of 2*2 per cent, while in the remaining 13 
districts there has either been a loss or an increase of less than 2*2 per cent ; 
and of these 13 districts ten are either in the north or the Deccan. 


— 


Tiict'ease 
per cent. 

Percentage of 
area onltivated 
under rice. 

Kiaina 


6-8 

52*0 

Nilgiris 


8-7 

7’3 

Guntur 


66 

j 15*5 

Ching-lepnt ... 


6 2 

I 68-9 

Tinnevelly 


G’2 

1 21-4 

Anjengo 


6*2 



50. In the 50 years since 1871 the variation in the natural divisions has 

been as shown in the margin; these 
figures emphasize how severely the 
Deccan has suffered compared with 
other divisions. From subsidiary 
table 3 it is seen that since 1891 there 
has been an increase in each division ; 
and again the Deccan shows up badly. 
The principal increases were in the 
districts of Kistna, Guntur and Madura 
which have all risen by more than 
30 per cent in the thirty years, largely 
iio doubt in consequence of improved 
facilities for irrigation. The smallest 
variations are in the Deccan and 
t 2*1 per cent, and is the only district in which the 
than it was thirty years ago. 


Presidency 

Af^ency 

East Coast North 
Deccan 

East Coast Cenlral 
East Coast South 
West Coast 


Presidency 

Agency 

East Coast North 
Deccan 

East Coast Central 
Ea-^t Coast Sonth 
W'est Coast 


Variation per cent 
since 1871, 

+ 35 
j +52 

- 1 
^-34 
+ 35 
+ 39 

Increase per cent 
since 189l, 
lS-7 
14-4 
23 4 
5' I 
21*1 
17 7 
17 0 


Tanjore ; Bellarj has los 
population in 1921 is less 


51. From subsidiary table 1 we see that the annual normal rainfall in the 


Madra'j Presidency 



Average annual 
nil nth U 

43*88 

Ageticy 



55*92 

East C'oa''t North ... 



37*55 

Deccan 



2d-43 

East Coast Central 



3S 58 

Coast South 



33 8r) 

West Coast ... 



... 113 99 


Deccan is markedly below the average 
of the rest of the Presidency. This 
tract of country is so situated that it 
gets the full benefit of neither monsoon 
consefjnently it is often impo.«sible to 
cultivate the land at the proper season, 
and so the cultivator at times fails to get 
a full return for his labour. Xor is the 
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lack of natural rainfall made good bj artificial irrigation ; for subsidiary table 1 
again tells us that only 7'5 per cent of the cultivated area of the Deccan is 
irrigated, the proportion in the East Coast divisions being 31-7, 3 d- 2 and 43"3. 

The West Coast gets such abundant rain that it needs no artificial irrigation and 
the primitive inhabitants of the Agency have not yet accpuired the wish or the 
knowledge to make full use of the possibilities of irrigation. 

52. To this natural handicap — or is it a direct consequence of it? — is added And to _ 
the- almost perpetual scourge of epidemic diseases. Plague has not been absent dfsea^'s 

from the Deccan in any year of the 
decade and was at its worst in 191,7 ; 
cholera claimed its victims every year, 
and was especially severe in 1912, 19l8 
and 1914; small-pox was particularly 
virulent in 1914. The effect is seen 
in the average death-rates for the natural 
divisions which are given in the margin. 

53. Every remark made above about the natural division as a whole applies 

with still greater force to the district of Bellary ; in point of view of rainfall, 
irrigation, liability to epidemics, and death-rate, Bellary is worse off than any of t!>^hese 

the other districts in the Deccan. Its position is indeed reflected in the census c®'«®***®* 
figures: Bellary has lost 11 percent of its population since 1911; Kurnool has 

lost only 2 '2 per cent. 

54. Imperial Table I shows for each district the number of occupied houses, 

and Provincial Table I gives the same information for each taluk. For the o™pied”^ 
purpose of the census a “ house ” is defined as “ the residence of one or more 
families having a separate entrance from the common way.” The definition has 
been employed in Madras from 1891 onwards and village officers and municipal 
employees who are entrusted with the duty of preparing the list of houses are by 
this time familiar with the definition and know how to apply it. The definition 
is sufficiently comprehensive to cover alike a Raja’s palace and the portable hut 
carried from place to place by a member of a wandering tribe. Imperial Table I 
shows that there are now 8,416,265 houses in the Presidency, 961,750 in towns 
and the rest in villages. In 1911 there were 7,916,490 houses, of which 861,061 
were in towns. Thus while the population has risen only by 2-2 per cent, the 
number of houses has increased by 6-3 per cent ; and while the urban population 
has increased by 7‘8 per cent the number of houses in towns has increased by 1 1-7 
per cent. Prima facie this indicates the spread of a better standard of living both 
in town and country. 


Average annual den tit- 
rate per mille. 

1911-1920. 


Madras Presidency ... ... ... 25’6 

East Coast North ... ... ... 24*5 

Deccan ... ... ... 30'9 

East Coast Central ... ... ... 26 0 

East Coast South ... ... 23'7 

West Coast 27*1 


-35. From subsidiary table 7 we 

Number of persons 


Presidency 


per loo houses. 

t 

1921. 1911. 

5u9 520 

Agency .. ’... 


441 

46S 

East Coast North 


490 

510 

Deccan ... 


483 

504 

East Coast Central 


544 

579 

East CoaSt South 


497 

510 

West Coast 


545 

.5.5S 

from 870 in 1911 

to 815 in 1921. 

No 


ee that this feature is common to all natural 
divisions. The greatest improvement 
has been in the East Coast Central divi- 
sion and in this division the district of 
South A7-cot has made the greatest 
progress, where there are now only -Ibo 
persons to every 100 houses against 
625 in 1921 ; and next comes the city 
of Madras where the number of 
persons to every lOo houses has fallen 

k. i T 1 1 


Increase In 
honse-room in 
all natural 
divisions 


improvement in this respect. 


56. The Corporation of Madras are again publishing a separate report Honse-room in 
dealing with the census of the city of Madras. Such notes as are to be made on 
the question of over-crowding in the city will be found there ; and it is unneces- 
sary to repeat them here. There is a great vai-iation in the house accommodation 
afforded by the other cities of the Presidency : in I’innevelly there are only 413 
persons to every 100 houses; while in Conjeeveram there are 698. These 
4 
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Madura 


Trichinopoly 


statistics, together with certaiD other general information for the cities, will be 
found in a special statement in Appendix III at the end of this volume. 

57. The cities of Madura and Trichinopoly which have each over 100,000 
inhabitants deserve more detailed mention. Statements giving the same informa- 
tion for these cities by wards will be found in Appendix IV. In Madura, taking 
the cit}" as a whole, there are 685 persons to every 100 houses ; the variation 
in individual wards is from 537 in ward 18, which is the large tract of suburban 
country lying north of the river Vaigai, to 821 in ward 2 and 809 in ward 3, 
which are congested quarters largely inhabited by Saurashtra weavers and dyers* 
In one other ward — 13 — there are less than 600 persons to 100 houses ; and for 
the rest, in 9 wards there are between dOO and 700 persons, and in 5 wards 
between 70<) and SOO persons to every 100 houses. 

58. In Trichinopoly the most crowded ward appears to be ward 1 which has 
as many as 800 persons to every lOO houses. This is accounted for by the fact 
that this ward includes the Trichinopoly Cantonment ; in the civil area of the 
ward the number is only 689, and even this includes a number of travellers 
enumerated at the Trichinopoly Junction Railway Station. The crowding is 
least (367 persons to lUO houses) in ward 8 which lies in the direction of Sri- 
rangam ; in wards 15, 17 and 18 there are between 450 and 500 persons to 100 
houses, in wards 9, 11 and 12 situated around the ‘‘Rock” there are between 600 
and 700 persons to l0() houses ; and in the rest of the city between 500 and 600. 
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1. — DpTi.^ity, water-supply and crops. 
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'J. -Distribution of the population {OOQs omitted) according to density. 
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S . — Variation in relation to density since 1S9L 
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39 

12*8 

21*1 

306 

29rt 

285 

252 

Coimbatore .. 

4-9 

6*9 

10 5 

23-‘? 

307 

293 

274 

248 

South Arcot 

^ 1-8 

12 2 

7*6 

18*5 > 

551 

562 

501 

465 

East Coast South ... 

30 

8*4 

5-4 

17-7 

442 

! 429 

396 

575; 

Tanjore 

: - 1-5 . 

5*2 

0*8 

4*0 

624 

634 

602 

598 

Trichinopoly 

' 4-0 

7*8 

5*1 

17*8 

441 

424 

393 

374 

Pudukkottai 

t 3‘6 

8*3 

2*0 

14*4 

362 

349 

323 

316 

Madura 

' 43 

12*9 

a-3 

3P0 

409 

392 

347 

312 

Ramnad 

1 3-3 

9*1 

4'o 

17*8 

356 

345 

310 ' 

302 

Tinnevelly ... 

6*2 , 

8*0 

8 3 

24*2 

440 

414 

383 ; 

354 

West Coast 

5*5 ! 

71 

6’3 

17-6 

415 

462 

375 

355 

Nilgiris 

OT ' 

51 

11-6 

25*1 

129 

121 

1 lO- 

103 

Malabar 

2-8 

7-8 

5*6 

= 17*0 

535 

521 

483 ' 

457 

Anjeogo 

6’2 

1.V7 

9*7 

347 

5,918 

5,572 

4,817 

4.397 

South Kanara 

4*4 

5*3 

7*4 

18*1 

310 

297 

282 

263 
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CHAPTER I. — DLsTEIBUTlON AND MOVEMENT OP THE POPULATION 


— y aviation in natural fopidatlon {actual figures^ OOOx omitted). 


Population in 1921. 

Population in 1911. ® ‘J + . 

S i= ^ 

i i 

Idstrict % 1 * 

* .1 

-2 '-5 1 5 

o -i; I = 

< ^ 

a 

Cl. 

'a JT . 

c 

.& ^ '1 

£ 1 ? 

Actnal popu- 
lation. 

1 Immigrant fi. 

: Emigrants. 

Natural popu- 
lation. 

Variation per 
1911-1921 in 
ral popu 

Increase 
Decrease ( — 


1 - 3 4 5 ' >5 7 « ' t 10 


Province 

Agency and East Coast 
North 

Agency 

Ganjam 

Yizagapatara 

■Godavari 

Kistna 

■Guntur 

Nellore 

Deccan - 

Cuddapah 

Kurnool 

Banganapall e 

Bellary 

Sandur 

Anantapur 

East Coast Central 

Madras 

Cliioglepnt 

Chittoov 

North Arcot 

Salem 

Coimbatore 

Sonth Arcot 

East Coast South 

Tanjore .. 

Trichinopolj 

Pudukkbttai 

Mudura 

Ramnad 

Tiimevclly 

West Coast 

Niig it i-. 

Malabar 

Anjengn 

Soutli Kanara ... 

Unspecified 


42,794 

210 

1731 , 

12,370 

564 

899 

1,496 

454 

23 

1,836 

21 

220 

2,232 

36 

486 ' 

1,471 

99 

71 

2,133 

63 

86 : 

1,810 

41 

44 

1,385 

33 

71 

3,669 

95 

108 

888 

20 

42 

915 

42 

56 

37 



862 

119 , 

58 

12 

2 


956 . 

47 

91 

11,997 

217 

367 

527 

177 

160 

1,493 

79 

. 108 

1,269 

46 

58 

2,056 

70 

112 

2,112 

33 

82 

2,220 

45 , 

69 

2,320 

68 

78 

10,286 

117 

188 

2,326 

73 

103 

1,903 

100 

90 

427 

37 

13 

2,007 

62 

69 

1,722 

44 

56 

1,901 

17 

73 

4,479 

60 

163 

126 

40 

5 

3,u99 

25 

S > 

6 

1 


1,247 

6 

'*87 



929 


44,315 

41,870 

254 

12,615 

12,087 1 

100 

1,065 

... 


2,035 

2,221 ; 

* *24 ' 

2,682 

3,190 ! 

23 

1,443 . 

1,653 

123 

2,156 : 

1,998 , 

162 

1,813 , 

1,698 ' 

76 

1,423 

1,328 

32 

3,682 

3,8i5 

103 

909 , 

894 

22 

929 

935 

47 

34 

39 , 

9 

80 L 

969 . 

53 

10 . 

14 

3 

1,000 

963 

56 

12,147 

11,647 

235 

510 

519 ■ 

173 

1,522 

1,406 

85 

1,282 

1,238 ’ 

67 

2,098 

1,961 , 

138 

2,16L 

2,044 

35 

2,244 

2 117 

47 

2,330 

2,363 

90 

10,357 

9,987 

149 

2,356 

2,363 ' 

88 

1,893 

1,830 

120 

403 

412 

36 

2,U14 

■ 1,924 , 

72 

1,734 

1,667 ; 

59 

1,957 

1,791 ' 

24 

4,582 

4,335 

71 

91 

119 

39 

3, 15 s 

3,015 1 

32 

5 

6 

1 

1,328 

1,195 , 

12 

929 




1,409 

43j025 : 

+ 

3^0 

202 

\ 

12,189 1 

+ 

3r5 

97 

204 

... ;*! 



^‘,294 i . 
3,371 f 

-1- 

0*4 

55 , 

1,585 J 



42 ' 

1,878 ' 

-1- 

14-8 

45 

1,667 ' 

+ 

88 

97 

1,393 1 

+ 

2*2 

116 

3,828 \ 

- 

38 

51 

923 ; 



15 

40 

928 

+ 

0*1 


30 1 

+ 

13*3 

" , 

974 ; 

— 

17'8 


11 . 

— 

91 

52 

959 

-1- 

4*3 

441 

11,853 

+ 

25 

133 

479 j 

- 1 - 

6*5 

138 

1,459 ' 

-i- 

4*3 

34 

1,205 

-f 

6*4 

173 

1,996 

- 1 - 

5T 

169 

2,178 

— 

0*8 

89 

2,159 ; 


3*9 

103 

2,376 

- 

1-9 

498 

10,336 

- 

02 

162 

2,437 , 



33 

198 

1,908 

_ 

08 

38 

414 


2*7 

161 

2,013 

... 


29 

1.637 

+ 

5*9 

159 

1,926 

+ 

1*6 

159 

4,423 

+ 

36 

8 

88 , 

+ 

3 4 

87 

3,070 

+ 

2*9 

’ *77 

5 

1,260 , 

+ 

5*4 

397 

397 

+ , 

134 0 
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5 . — Contjparifion with vital statistics. 


District aad nataral 


lu 1911-1921 total 
number of 


Number per 
! cent of populu- 
f tion of 19U, 


Excess ( + ) 
or deficiencj 
( — ) of births 


Increase ( + ) or decrease 
( — ) of population of 
1921 compared with 1911 
(OOOs omitted). 







Births. 

Deaths. 

, Births. 

Deaths. 

uvtji ueatna 

(OOOs omit- 
ted). 

Natural 

population. 

Actual 

population. 


1 




- 

3 

4 

6 


6 


7 


8 



Total 



12 , 261,503 

10 , 261,057 

306 

256 

+ 

2,000 

+ 

1 , 290 * 


924 

Agency 





46,209 

48.460 

21'4 

22'5 

- 

2 


l,065t 

- 

63 

Gan jam 





486,593 

410,158 

26 0 

21 9 

4- 

76 

- 

259t 

- 

35 

Vizagapatam 

... 




694,325 

557,106 

32-0 

25'7 

+ 

137 

- 

689t 

+ 

44 

Godavari 





462,625 

384,274 

32 0 

26-6 ' 

+ 

78 

- 

142t 

+ 

25 

Kistna 





6d6,»28 

519,438 

32 9 

26'0 

+ 

137 


278 

+ 

136 

Gnntur 

... 




627,487 

457,991 

37-0 

27 0 

+ 

169 


146 

+ 

112 

Nellore 





311.687 - 

252,818 

23 5 

19-0 ' 

+ 

59 

+ 

30 

4- 

57 

Cuddapah .. 





239,621 

233,717 

26-8 

26-1 

+ 

6 

- 

14 

- 

6 

Kurnool 





269,958 

283,626 

28-9 

30*3 


14 


1 

— 

23 

Beilar}’ 

Sandur 



... i 

... j 

287,127 

358,818 

29 2 

36 6 ' 


72 

- 

174X 


109 

Anantapur ... 





302,002 

291,833 

31 4 

30 3 

+ 

10 

+ 

41 

_ 

7 

Madras 



... 1 


196,344 

219,307 

38 9 

43 5 

* 

23 

+ 

31 

4- 

8 

Chingleput 



.. t 

1 


516,544 

396,674 

36 8 

28 3 

+ 

120 

4- 

63 

+ 

87 

Chittoor 


... 

1 


365,948 ■ 

288,934 

29 5 

23 3 


77 

4- 

77 

4- 

31 

North Arcot 



j 


635,868 ' 

503,707 

32 4 

25 7 

+ 

132 

4- 

102 

4- 

94 

Salem 





601,680 ’ 

508,19s 

29 4 

24 9 

-1- 

93 ' 

- 

17 

4- 

68 

Coimbatore 


... 



638,203 

499,919 

30 2 

23 6 

+ 

138 

4- 

85 

+ 

103 

South Arcot 


... 

... 


639,498 

542,664 

27 1 

23 0 

-f- 

97 

- 

46 

— 

42 

Tanjore 





660,414 

642,614 

28 0 

27 2 

+ 

18 

- 

81 

— 

36 

Trichinopoly 





589,067 

477,733 

32 2 

26 1 

-1- 

111 


15 

4- 

73 

M adura 


... 



547,604 

439,074 i 

28 3 

22 7 

+ 

109 ' 

4- 

1 

4- 

83 

Ramnad 





385,661 

315,856 

23 3 

19 U 

-1- 

70 

4- 

97 

4- 

54 

Tinnevelly 

... 


... 


584,229 

454,832 

32 6 

25 4 

-f- 

129 

4- 

31 

4- 

111 

Nilgiris 





33,976 

34,809 

29 8 

30-5 


1 

4- 

3 

4- 

S 

Malabar 

Aujengo 



.. n 
!■ 

.. J 

1,057,347 

822,400 

.35 2 

27 4 

+ 

235 

4- 

88 

+ 

84 

South Kanara 

... 




424,658 

316,097 

35 5 

26 5 

4- 

109 

4- 

68 

4- 

52 


* Represents 
inoloding persons 
t Persons born 


crease for the province (excluding PndukkOttai and Ranganapalle States) as a whole 
enumerated outside India for whom district of birth is not known ’ 


in the Agency division were shown in previous censuses as born in the district in which 
the particular portion of the Agency was then included. 

X The figures against this district include those for SandCir State for which separate vital statistics are not 
available. 

Vital statistics for Banganapalle and Pudukkottai States are not available and they do not thereforo 
appear in this table 
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CHAPTEK 1. — DISTBIBUTIO.V AXD MOVEMENT OP THE POPULATION 


fj. — Variation hy tahiks or divUioiis clavKiJie<l accordiny to density, 
{a) Actual Variation. 


Xatural division. 


Decade 



Variation in taluks or divisions with a population per square mile at 
commencement of decade of 



1 

Under 100 

100-150. 

1 

150-200. 200-300. 

300-450. 

i 

450-600. i 

1 

600-750. j 

-- 

750 and 
over. 

' f “ ~ 


2 ‘ 




O b 


" 

S 1 



10 


r 

1911-1921 

1 

12,858 

- 34,613 

- 86,188 + 116,665 i 

+ 

463,471 

+ 349,825 

+ 130,273 , 


2,580 

Province . 

1 

1901-1911 

' +194,642 

, +231,032 

+ 82,654 +664,451 , 

1 ! 

+ 1,156,340 

+ 441,460 

+ 262,838 1 

+ 183,185 


1 

1891-1901 

+ 

61,094 

. +209,739 1 

+ 301,748 +749,584 j 

+ 

753,112 

+ 296,027 

+ 145,008 ' 

+ 

72,838 


r 

1911-1921 

- 

23,160 

! - 24,661 j 

- 15,513 '' ... 1 


... 





Agency 

1 

1 

1901-1911 

+ 153,967 

' + 62,254 

+ 4,872 : 








1 

1891-1901 

( + 

30,343 

+ 549 









r 

1911-1921 



: + 13,411 

+ 36,8S7 + 29,447 

' 

+ 

71,929 

+ 88/54 

+ 80,389 

+ 

18,^5 

East Coast North 

1 

--! 

i 

1901-1911 



1 + 69,213 

+ 26,792 ‘ +356,378 

+ 

27 5,630 

+ 191,747 

+ 26,668 j 




1 

t 

1891-1901 



; + 2,499 

+ 131,063 ! +171,374 

+ 

200,399 

i +181,419 

+ 88,415 ! 

1 




f 

1911-1921 

+ 

10,446 

- 36,593 

^ 110,398 - 8,718 






... 

Deccan 

I 

-S 

1 

1901-1911 

' + 

28,486 

+ / 3,161 

+ 23,308 ' + 13,197 



1 ... 

1 




! 

L 

1891-1^01 

+ 

20,704 

+ 98,211 

+ 55,731 + D*,892 








r ■ 

1911-1921 

- 

3,083 

+ 339 

+ 2,836 + 54,431 

+ 

125,878 

' + 171,364 

i + 5,240 . 

- 

7,400 

East Coast Central . 

1 

.. < 

1901-1911 


878 

' + 16,283 

+ 27,682 ; + J 60, 239 

+ 

367,485 

; + 160,735 

+ 81,006 

+ 

39,569 


1 

1891-1901 

; + 

8,034 

t + 90,887 

+ 105,539 ' +365,923 

, + 

243,648 

+ 16,395 

- 26,083 

+ 

81,301 


r 

1911-1921 

' + 

1,175 

1 

+ 29,865 

+ 

227,123 

+ 68,112 

- 9.112 

- 

17,558 

East Coast South 

i 

1901-19il 

+ 

2,284 

... 1 

\ ... +122,625 

+ 

421,585 

: + 64,597 

+ 70,880 

1 

+ 

90,482 


1 

L 

1891-1901 

+ 

1,297 

1 

1 

+ 174,972 

+ 

258, / 23 

+ 36,352 

+ 41,513 

- 

39,216 


r 

1911-1921 

+ 

1,764 

+ 12,891 

+ 11,640 

+ 

38,541 

+ 21,595 

+ 53,756 

+ 

3,973 

West Coast 

1 

1901-1911 

+ 

10.784 

+ 1C, 131 

+ 12,012 

t 

91,640 

' + 24,381 

+ 84,284 

+ 

53,134 


! 

1 

1891-19U1 

+ 

716 

+ 17,593 

+ 9,4lo + 26,423 

! 

+ 

50,442 

1 + 61,861 

+ 41,163 

+ 

30,753 
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6 . — Variation hy taluhs or divisions classified according to density — concluded. 

(b) Proportional V'ariation. 


V ariation per cent in taluks or division^ with a population per square 
mile at commencement ot decade of. 


Natural division. 


Decade. 

d 











3 

d 

d 

o 

o 

d 

o 






LO 


o 

to 

o 

kO 





O 


fM 



X) 

l> 

Z) 




rs 

o 

+ 

d 

o 

o 

d 

O 0 





o 

U3 

o 



o 








C<l 

CO 


CO 

t-s. 

i 


'1 

3 

4 

- 

u 

7 

s 


10 



1911-1921 

- 11 

-12 

- 25 

+ 23 

+ 40 

+ 37 

+ 32 

- 01 

Province .. 

■i 

1901-1911 

+ 17 u 

+ 6-6 

+ 3 ] 

+ 98 

+ 9-5 

+ 87 

^ 57 

+ 0*7 


i 

1891-1901 

+ 5 3 

+ 5’2 

+ iO'O 

+ 10-1 

+ 7*6 

0*5 

+ 4*0 

+ 3-2 


r 

1911-1921 

- 32 

- 43 

- 61 






Agency 


1901-1911 

+ 25 4 

+ 5 

— 0 3 







L 

1891-1901 

5*5 

+ 0*1 








r 

1911-1921 


+ 30 

+ 40 

+ 18 

+ 33 

+ 24 

+ 67 

+ 39 

Kast Coast North 

■i 

1901-1911 


+ S'8 

+ 3-7 

+ lO'l 

+ 12-6 

- 83 

+ 1*9 



i 

1891-1901 

... 

+ u3 

^ il*2 

+ 8-0 

+ 12 0 

+ 8 ‘4 

^92 



r 

1911-1921 

+ 49 

- 22 

- 80 

- 15 





Deccan 

■ ■i 

1901-1911 

+ 10 2 

+ 4 5 

+ 24 

^ 1 7 






i 

1891-]901 

+ 6-0 

^ 5 3 

+ 55 

+ 3-7 






r 

1911-1921 

- 31 

+ 07 

^ 03 

+ 28 

+ 46 

4- 42 

+ 12 

- 05 

East Coast Central 


1901-1911 

- 0*9 

+ 6-7 

31 

+ 9*2 

+ 8 0 

+ 9*3 

^ 11 1 

+ 3-7 


1 

V- 

1891-1901 

+ 88 

IS'3 

+ 13-4 

+ 14-4 

+ 7*4 

+ 1-7 

- 2-7 

+ 10 3 


r 

1911-1921 

+ 54 



+ 46 

- 41 

+ 68 

- 08 

- n 

East Coast South 


1901-1911 

^ 11-0 



+ 71 

+ 9 3 

+ 118 

- 5*7 

+ 8*0 


1 

1891-1001 

+ 7-1 



ST 

- 0*2 

- 10*0 

^ 3*6 

- 3*9 


r 

1911-1921 

+ 27 

- 4'9 


+ 36 

+ 38 

+ 28 

- 41 

+ 07 

West Coast ... 

•H 

1901-1911 

+ 7 8 

+ 5'9 


+ 38 

+ 8*0 

+ 4*7 

+ 0*8 

^ 10*3 


i 

1891-1901 

+ O' 5 

+ 11*3 

^ 23 1 

+ 5'6 

+ 5*8 

+ 5*6 

7*0) 

+ 6-3 


/ . Persons per 1,000 houses aiid houses per 1,000 square miles. 


Natural division. 

Number of persons per 
houses. 

l.OUO 

Number of houses per l,0ti0 
miles. 

square 


1921. 

1911 

1901 

1891, 

1921. 

1911. ! 

I 

1901. 

1 1891. 

1 

- ' 


1 i 

•> 

~6 

7 ’ 

s 

a 

Province ... 

5,085 

5,289 

5,260 

5,310 

58,506 

55,005 

50,315 

47,577 

Agency ... 

4,412 ■ 

1 

4,580 

' 4,401 

1 4,511 

17,058 

I7,il0 

15,514 

14,969 

East Coast North 

4,S9r> 

5,997 

1 o,l<>0 

5.148 

70,“! 00 

65,137 

58,700 

51,340 

Deccan ... ... 

4,828 

5,043 

5,089 

i 

4,907 ; 

28,840 

28,738 

27.679 

27,355 

East Coast Central 

5,444 

5,790 

: 5,872 

5,751 1 

08,841 

62,540 

59,060 

55,309 

East Coast South 

4,909 

5,098 

5.185 

5,160) 

, 

88,804 ; 

84,080 

76,701 

72,671 

West Coast 

5,445 

5,580 

1 5,653 

1 

5.740 

70,335 

1 

! 71,841 

! 

i 

60,253 

63,466 


o 
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provinces 




CHAl^TER II.— POPULATIOX OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


1mit:R£al Table I distinguisbes the urbau from the rural population ; Imperial 
Table III shows the population living in towns and villages of different sizes; 
Tinperird “lable IV gives a list of towns classified by population with variations 
since 1871; and Imperial Table V gives another list of towns by districts with 
the population classified by religion. At the end of this chapter are four subsi- 
diary tables; (1) showing tbe distribution of the population between towns and 
villages, (2) giving the number per mille of the population and of each main 
religion who live in towns, (H) classifying towns by population, and (4) giving 
certain general statistics for the 17 towns, which, for the purposes of the census, 
have been treated as cities. 


2. At a census the Government of India define a ^"city” as a town with a 
population of 100,000 ; and for all cities special statistics regarding age, literacy, 
birth-place, and occupations are published. The Government of Madras, however, 
desired that these special statistics, which in 1911 were prepared for all towns with 
a population of 50,000 and over, should again be worked up for all towns of this 
size; consequently in this report the term city is applied to all those towns for 
which tbe special statistics have been tabulated. The special statistics will be 
found at the end of Imperiad Tables VII, VIII, XI and XVI and at the foot of 
each page of Imperial Table XVIL A town includes all municipalities, canton- 
ments, and every other continuous collection of houses inhabited by not less than 
5,000 persons which the Census Superintendent may consider fit to be treated 
as a town. A •^village” m Madras is not a residential unit but the familiar 
administrative unit and may contain several residential units or hamlets. 

3. The diagram opposite shows the proportion of the population of each 
district who live in towns and villages of different sizes. It will be seen that 
after Madras, the district with the proportionately largest urban population is the 
Xilgiris ; then come Tinnevelly, Ramnad, Bellary, Tanjore, Chingleput and 
Madura in all of which tbe urban population is over 150 per mille of the district 
population. In the Agency 80 per cent of the population live in villages with a 
population under 500 ; in Godavari, Guntur, Coimbatore, Trichinopoly, Madura, 
Tinnevelly, the Nilgiris and Malabar the majority of the village population prefer 
large villages with a population over 2,000 ; but in all other districts tbe smaller 
villages are much more popular. 


4. It is instructive to compare the 




England and Wales 

vjn. 

J911. 

781 

India 

... 

95 

Bombay 

211 

190 

Madras 

121 

118 

United Piovincos .. 

100 

102 

Punjab 

103 

111 

Burma 

OS 

93 

Central Provinces 

90 

85 

Bengal 

69 

05 

Bibar and Orissa 

87 

37 


proportion of tlie population of Madras 
who live in towns with similar figures 
for other parts of India and with the 
figure for England and Wales. Second 
only to Bombay among the greater 
Provinces of India in respect of the 
proportion of those living in towns, 
Madras has a good lead — which is increa- 
sing — overall other parts of the country. 
But not even Bombay can yet claim to 
approach anywhere near the proportion 
of urban population shown by the indus- 
trial countries of Europe. 
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Xatnral dirieion. 

Number per mille 
who live in tow’us. 

mi. 

Province ... ... ... 

124 

117 

Agency 

6 


East Coast North ... 

106 

96 

Deccan 

100 

107 

East Coast Central . . 

138 

134 

East Coast South 

167 

159 

West Coast ... 

83 

81 


5. The movement of the urban population of the Presidency is seen in Growth of 

subsidiary tables 3, 3-A and 3-B. The toims*” 
comparative growth of the urban popu- 
lation in each natural division is as 
shown in the margin. The East Coast 
South division still contains the largest 
number of dwellers in towns, but the 
greatest increase in the decade has been 
in the East Coast North division. In 
the decade 1901-19] 1 the urban popu- 
lation rose from ll’l per cent of the total population to 11 ’7, a rate of increase 
which has just been bettered in the last decade. tSubsidiary table S-A shows 
the increase of the urban population living in towns of different sizes. Part of 
this increase is due to the formation of new tow ns, and part to the increase of the 
population of old towns. We see that compared with 19ll there are now a larger 
number of people living in towns containing 50,000 to 100,000 persons and also 
in the smaller towns containing less than 10,000. Between 1901 and 1911 the 
increase was in the population of the small towns and in that of those containing 
20,000 to 50,000 people. The variation is explained by the facts that certain 
towns which are now in the class 50,000 — 100,000 were in 1911 in the class 
below, and that a number of places have newly been included in the list of towns 
with a population below 10,000. 


6. Subsidiary table 3-B exhibits the rate of growth of the places which are 
now treated as towns, comparing the present population of these places with the 
population enumerated in 1911. While the population as a whole has increased 
by 2*2 per cent, the urban population has risen only by 1*7 per cent. The greatest 
growth has been in the towns of moderate size with between 10,00() and 50,000 
inhabitants ; the large towns show a very slight increase of population ; and the 
small towns contain considerably fewer people than they did in 1911. 

7. Subsidiary table 2 shows for each main religion the proportion who live in 
towns in each natural division. It shows that those who follow religions foreign to 
the Presidency, e.g., Buddhists, Parsis, Jews and Brahmos, are almost exclusively 
residents of towns. So are the Jains except in the East Coast Central and 
West Coast divisions, where, as we shall see in Chapter IV, tliey are indigenous 
agriculturists. Animists — as might be expected — do not favour a town life, 
while Muhammadans and Christians are more attracted by it than Hindus. 


8. There are only three places in Madras which come within the Government 
of India’s definition of a city, having a population exceeding 100,000. These 
cities are Madras, Madura and Trichinopoly. The population of Madras has 
increased by only 1*6 per cent, that of Aladura by 2*8 per cent, while that of 
Trichinopoly has fallen by 2*5 per cent. The density of the city of Madras is 
18,169 persons per square mile, but any one familiar witli the city will imme- 
diately understand that there is a very wide difference in this respect between 
the various divisions. The most densely populated division is the lOth division 
in the heart of Georgetown with a density of 161 persons per aero or 103,040 
persons per square mile ; and the most sparsely populated part of the city is Fort 
St. George, which accommodates only two persons per acre or 1.2S0 persons per 
square mile. This comparatively sparse population is explained by the fact that 
within the limits of Fort St. George are included not only the land inside the fort 
proper but also a considerable extent of unoccupied land all round it ; and again 
of the buildings within the foi*t, some are used only as offices and are worth from 
the census point of view nothing more than a watchman or two left to guard 
them at night. 

9. The annexed map shows the density of each division in the city of Madras. Madras city 
The thinly populated divisions with the exception of Fort St. George are those 

on the north, west and south boundaries. The most thickly populated parts of 
the city are divisions 9, 10, 11, 13 and 15, all in Georgetown. Madras has the 
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unenviable notorietv of bavin, <■' a higher death-rate than anf district in the 
dency Dm'lng the ten years the iiunibei- of deaths m Hie oi y has exceeded 

fhToombee of births 'by no less than 22,963 or 117 per cent. That the mcrease 
of S,251 recorded in the decade is due entirely to iramigratioa. 


MADRAS CITY 

shewing density of the population per acre by divisions. 



NAMES OP 


WJ MUNICIPAL mVISIONS 


1 RayapTiram 

2 Tandiarpet 

3 Wasijtrmenpeti 

4 Konikkapet 

5 Harbour 

6 Miubiyalprt 

7 Kachaliswaran 

8 Kothavi*,] Chavadi 

9 ATTiynan Kovil 
30 Stsveu Wells 

1 1 Sowcarp^t 

12 Pedduuaickenpsi 

13 Trevelyan Basin 

14 Esplanade 

15 Park Town 

16 Perttinbur 

17 Cboolai 

3 8 Purasavakam 

19 Vepery 

20 Eguiore 

21 Kilpauk 

22 Nangambakam 

23 Cbintadripet 

24 Thiruvatiswaranpet 

25 Chepauk 

26 Triplicane 

27 Amir Mahal 

28 Mir&aibpet 

29 Royapet 

30 Mylapore 


REFERENCE 

» Madras. City boundaiy 

30 

Municipal UiviBion A: No. 


Under 20 persons per acre 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 


Madara and 
Trichinopoly 


10 \ppended are simihir maps showing the density in each ward of the cities 
Madura and Tricbiiiopoly. Tu Madura tbo den,sity varies from d.'-OO persons 
ir square mile in ward IS’to ]11,:’.')0 persons per srpiare waiM 5, whdein 

richinopolv the range is from 3,^40 persons in ward 3 to 10o,600 ].f‘rsoas in 
ard 13. Madura is the centre of a great indigenous dyeing industry and has 
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also two large cotton mills wliicli employ a considerable number of laliourers. 
^i’riobinopolv possesses no special industry but i» a great centre of trade. 


MADURA CITY 

showing density of the population per acre by wards. 


Scale of Feet 

3000 mX) Feet 




beferkngb 


_ ^ — zr zr Municipal boundary 

— Ward boundary & No 








III ^ 


5 persons por acre 


10 to 50 do. 


50 to BO do. 


SO to 90 do 


P V 90 to 100 do. 




#3 100 to 150 do. 


Over 150 do. 


TRICHINOPOLY CITY 

showing density of the population per acre by wards. 


Scale of Feet 

0 3000 6000 Feet 




TOS©--Z-7'’ 


Siii 








REFSRENCK 


Municipal boundary 

Ward boundary & No 
ZT Below 10 persons per acre 


10 to 20 do. 


^ to 50 do. 


50 to 100 do. 


lOO to 125 do. 


125 to 155 do. 
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Other cities 


Variation in 
popnlation of 
cities 


Towns 


11. Besides these three cities, there are fourteen other towns treated as cities^ 
under the orders of tlie Government of Madras. Three of these towns, Mangalore, 
Rajahmundry and Vellore, are newly included in the list of cities. The population 
of Mangalore, an important industrial, commercial and educational centre on the 
West Coast, has increased in the decade by 11 *3 per cent. Rajahmundry, which 
has also grown by just over 11 per cent, is the principal trade centre for the 
Godavari delta and also for part of the Agency. Vellore, the population of which 
has increased by less than one per cent, owes its importance partly to historic 
tradition and partly to the fact that it is the headquarters of the ISorth Arcot 
district. 

12 . The growth of the seventeen cities within the last fifty years is set out 
in subsidiary table 4 at the end of this chapter and is illustrated by the diagram on 
page 40. The towns which have increased most in the half century are Cocanada^, 
Rajah mundry, Madura and Tinnevelly. Of these Cocanada has apparently 
reached the limit of expansion, for in the last decade there has been a slight fall in 
its population. Ra jahmnndry, on the other hand, has shown a consistent growth, 
though the rate of expansion has somewhat slackened since 1911. The small 
inci'ease in the population of Madura since 19] 1 is attributed to the fact that 
plague was present in the town at the time of the census of 1921, when as many 
as 15,000 to 20,000 residents are said to have left the town on this account. The 
increase in the case of Tinnevelly is mainly due to the absorption of outlying 
suburbs. The town is an important commercial and educational centre; it 
adjoins Palamcottah which is the headquarters of the Tinnevelly district and it 
contains famous temples which contribute to its attractions. 

13. It will be seen that seven of the cities return a smaller population in 1921 
than in 1911. The decline in Salem is due to a visitation of plague which coincided 
with the census. In the case of Negapatarn and Cuddalore, which have both 
fallen by 10 per cent, the decline is attributed to slackness of trade. To the same 
reason is ascribed the slight fall in the population of Cocanada. In the case of 
Trichinopoly the decrease in the population is ascribed to high mortality which, in. 
turn, is attributed partly to distress consequent on the high price of food-stuffs 
and partly to the epidemic of influenza. To the same causes may be attributed 
the decrease in the population of Kumbakonara and Tanjore. The cities which 
show the largest increase in the population during the decade are Bellary and 
Conjeeveram. Twenty years ago the population of Bellary w^as 58,247; in 1911 
on account of plague the population fell to just below 55,000 ; and the increase in 
the past decade brings the population up to nearly 40,000. This indicates that, 
granted favourable conditions, there is a possibility that Bellary may in course of 
time regain its former })osition. The growth of Conjeeveram cannot be ascribed 
to any special circumstances. It is a town of i^eligious importance and contains 
temples which are the objects of the constant pilgrimage. The town is situated 
in the middle of a fertile stretch of country and possibly part of its expansion is 
due to a growing tende:acy amongst the larger landholders to forsake their 
villages for the greater convenience and comfort of life in a town. 

14. Towns in Madras owe their importance to a variety of circumstances. 
Some, such as Tuticorin or Virudupatti, depend largely on local industries. Bez- 
wada and Erode owe their importance to their commerce. Others like Srivilli- 
putttir, Srirangam and Chidambaram have grown up round large and famous 
temples. Others again like Nellore and Kurnool derive part of their importance 
from their past history and part from the fact that they now form the head- 
quarters of the local administration. Others again combine several or all of these 
features. These illustrations have all been taken from the towns with a popula- 
tion between 20,000 and 50,000 placed in class III in Imperial Table IV. 
But it will be found that practically every town included in the table can be 
classified as deriving its urban features from one or other of these main character- 
istics. Of the towns in class III an increase of population in the last decade is 
shown in Saidapet, Bezwada, Tirnvalur, Erode, Tenali, Ellore, Dindigul and 
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<xLintur. Saidapet is practicalij a suburb of Madras. Eecently it has been con- 
stituted a municipality ; part of the increase is due to the growth of the suburban 
population and part to the inclusion in the municipality of areas which formerly 
lay outside the town. Bezwada; as has already been mentioned, is an important 
trade centre situated at the junction of five railways and at the head of the Kistna 
canal system. Its rapid groAvth from 8,000 in 1871 to 44,000 in 1921 bears an 
eloquent testimony to the increase in the trade of that part of the country. Of 
the other towns mentioned, Tiruvalui* owes its apparent increase of population to 
the fact that at the time of the census a large festival was in progress at which 
about 10,000 visitors are reported to have been present. Many of these visitors 
were enumerated in the town on the census night and helped to swell the popu- 
lation to its present limits Erode is an important trade centre. In TenMi it is 
reported that the increase of population is due to immigration from the surround- 
ing villages partly to obtain facilities for education and partly for the purpose of 
securing work. Ellore, Dindigul and Guntur are centres of trade and industry 
and all three have a considerable official population. 

15. Among the towns there are 18 which do not conform to the condition lownswitb 
which requires a population of at least 5,000 in each place before it can he termed 00 < 

a town. Eight of these places have been included in the list of towns for the 
first time at this census. It was confidently expected that the population would 
not fall short of 5,000, but owing to the adverse circumstances of the last years 
of the decade, the visitation of influenza and the general distress owing to the 
rapid rise in prices, these expectations were not fulfilled. The remarkably small 
population of Kaveripatnam is due to the fact that at the time of the census the 
greater part of the town was evacuated on account of plague ; and the abnormal 
fall in the population of MMur from 9,972 in 1911 to 1,774 in 1921 is ascribed 
partly to plague and partly to the exclusion of an important hamlet from the 
union administration. 


16. In the case of towns the municipal or union chairman was, as a rule, 
the charge superintendent for the limits of his local jurisdiction. Consequently 
the limits of the census towns coincide exactly with the limits of the area under 
municipal or union administration. Areas beyond these limits, even though 
possibly urban in character, are not included in the statistics of the town. Gene- 
rally speaking, the census returns may be said to represent the normal population 
of the towns ; though in some cases, of which instances have been given, an abnor- 
mally small rise or an actual fall is due to a partial evacuation of the town on 
accc'unt of plague. ^ A large fall in the population of some other towns, e.g., 
Badvel, Vempalle, Kanigiri, Kazampeta, Tanuku and Madanapalle, is due to the 
exclusion of outlying hamlets or villages from the union administration and hence 
from the town limits. The fall in the population of Tirucbendur in the Tinne- 
velly district is ascribed to the fact that the census of 1921 did not coincide with 
the annual festival as was the case in 1901 and 1911. An abnormal increase 
shown in the case of a town like Repalle is usually due to the inclusion of adjoin- 
ing villages in the newly formed municipal administration or to improvement in 
railway communications. 

17. In the census report for 1911 Mr. ]\Iolony drew attention to the fact 
that urban life, such as it is, appeals to the Tamil more than to the other peoples 
of the Presidency. This feature is still characteristic of Madras as the annexed 
statements show ; — 


Variation in 
population of 
towns 


Proportion of 
urban popn- 
lation in 
different 
parts of the 
Presidency 


I CiTIKS. 

1 

t 

i 

Towns 

(INCLL'1>1NG L'lTltb) 

i “ ' 

Number, j 

Population. 

1 

Number. 

Fopulation. 

i 1 

Total ... 1 

1 

17 

1 , 538.134 

Tot il 

. ' 317 

i 5 , 304 . 80(5 

Tamil ... 1 

12 

1 . 254,942 

Tamil 

175 

' 3 , 298,553 

Teluerii 

1 2 

107,139 

lel.ien 

111 

1 1 . 469,688 

Malayalam 

1 

82,334 

^ Malayalam 

9 

' 242.393 

Others 

i ' 1 

93.719 

1 < others 

22 

294,172 
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CRAPTKR II — roPULATlOX OF CITIK>, TOWN^ AND VniFADDS 


Villages 

Madras 


Villages 

bamlets 


j Percentage 

Total Urban of urban to 

population. ! population- total 

population. 


Total 

Tamil country. 
Telugu ,, 
Malayalam ,, 
Others .. 


42,79:1,160 ; 5,304,806 

21/284,980 ; 3,298,553 

13,848,329 i 1,469,688 

3,361,720 ; 242,393 

4,299,126 j 294,172 


12*4 

15*5 

10*6 

7*2 

6*8 


18. But a truer comparisou is to 
be obtained bj examining the propor- 
tion in -wliicli the urban population 
stands to the total population of the 
sevei’al tracts of country. This com- 
parison is given in the margin. 


19. Generally speaking the census village is not a residential unit, but 
the administrative unit which constitutes the charge of a village headman. 
But in a country so extensive as the Madras Presidency, with such varieties of 
climate, and inhabited by such diverse races it is natural to find villages of many 
dififerent types. There is the village common in the Agency division “ a tiny 
temporary affair, containing only a couple of huts and a cattle byre,” perpetually 
shifted according to the exigencies of the season or the requirements of cultiva- 
tion. Or there is the village t 3 'pical of the Deccan, fortified up to 100 years ago, 
and still presenting traces of the old stone walls and circular watch towers. 
Being compelled to live within fortifications the people were forced to crowd 
their square flat-roofed houses close together so that in many villages there are 
only one or two streets wide enough to admit an ordinary country cart, the other 
thoroughfares being merely tortuous lanes. For the same reason hamlets are 
rare in the Deccan districts. Villages of this type are found also in those por- 
tions of the Salem district which were the scene of successive campaigns in the 
Mysore wars. Or again the ordinary villages of the Tamil country will contain 
three or four broad streets, each bordered by the houses of the better class 
villagers ; these houses will, as a rule, be substantial buildings of solid masonry 
with tiled or terraced roofs. Behind or interspersed among these houses will be 
a shapeless cluster of thatched mud huts in which the humbler folk lead their lives. 
It is in these quarters that congestion and overcrowding is common ; the houses 
are frequently huddled close together without any consideration of drainage or 
ventilation. 


and 20. It is in these southern districts that there is the greatest difference 

between the village as an administrative and as a residential unit. Examination 
of the conditions of a few taluks in different parts of the Presidency gives the 
following result ; — 


District. 

Taluk. 

Number of 
villages. 

Number of 
bamlets 
(excluding 
villages 
mentioned 
in col. 3). 

Total 

residential 

units. 

Godavari ... 

Amalapuram 

120 

170 

290 

Anantapur 

Anantapur 

> il7 

104 

221 

Chingleput 

Conjeeveram 

‘ 324 

J04 

328 

Coimbatore 

Dharapuram 

i 86 

820 

906 

Tanjore 

Nannilam. 

i 252 

376 

628 

Bamnad 

, Sattur 

249 

315 

564 


^ NutnV)erof , Averacre popula- 
; villaires tion of a village. 

Nataral division. 


i 

1621. 

1011. 

1921. j 

1911. 

Agency 

12.846 

13.2*29 

116 

119 

East Coast North ... 

11,724 ' 

11,792 

829 

806 

Deccan 

3.488 i 

3,511 

933 

971 

East Coast Cential 

12,087 

12,815 

855 

769 

East Coast South ... 

, 9,506 ; 

9.933 

901 

869 

West Coast 

* 3.057 1 

3,063 ! 

1,344 

1,300 


Thus it is of little value to work 
out and exhibit the average popu- 
lation of a village. The figures, 
however, to some extent illustrate the 
differences in social customs between 
different parts of the Presidency and 
for what they are worth they are 
given in the margin. 
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These figures illustrate first the marked diflerence between the Agency and 
the rest of the Presidency to which reference has been made above. Secondly, 
they show that there has been an universal decrease in the number of villages ; 
this probably is due to the introduction of economies in the administration. 
Thirdly, they show that everywhere except in the Agency and in the Deccan the 
average population of a village is greater now than it was ten years ago. And, 
lastly, they make clear the peculiar conditions of the West Coast. 

21. For the West Coast village is entirely different from that of any other 
pai't of the Presidency. Except for a few bazaars, the houses are not built in 
regular or irregular streets. But each house, even the humblest, stands in its 
own little compound or garden, which is usually thickly planted with areca and 
coconut palms, jack trees, plantains, betel and pepper vines and the like.” The 
‘‘village” here again is an administrative unit, it may cover a wide area, and 
it may contain a great number of isolated homesteads. It is this peculiarity 
— coupled with the luxurious vegetation of the West Coast — which gives the 
whole of Malabar the appearance of a beautiful garden, where live a race 
of prosperous lotus-eaters, each family nestling under its own pepper vine and 
jack tree. And it is due to this peculiarity that in Malabar it was impossible for 
the enumerators to conduct the final census by night. On the East Coast the 25 
or 30 houses allotted to an enumerator were all situated close together, in one 
or at the most two streets ; but in Malabar to visit 25 or 30 houses probably 
involved a prolonged tramp along dark and deserted jungle paths. 


The West 
Coast village 
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CllAPTEB il. — rOITLATlON OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


i. — Di‘^tr Unit ion of the populatn^n toir.ns and villages. 

! i 

I Number per mille of Number per mi lie of rural 

Average |Number permille | urban population residing population residing in 
population per , residing in * in towns with a villages with a 

[ population of population of 

Natural division, j — 




1 



c 

8 

© 

10,000 

5,000 ‘ 
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5,000. 

6,000 

2,000 

500 

Under 

500. 


Town 

Village, 

Towns. 

Villages. 

and 

to 

to 

and 

to 

to 





over. 

20,000. 

10,000. 

over. 

5,000 

2.000. 

l 

- 


4 

5 


j " 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1^ 

13 

Province 

16J34 

711 

124 

S76 

510 

283 

192 

15 

55 

306 

512 

127 

Agency 

9,61)9 

! 116 , 

0 

' 994 



1,000 


4 

29 

: 160 1 

807 

East Coast North 

14,056 

1 S29 ! 

106 

894 

422 

, 312 

247 ^ 

19 

35 

323 

> 509 

133 

Deccan 

11,399 

1 938 

109 

i 891 

i 246 

418 

308 

1 28 

27 1 

250 

■ 617 

100 

East Coast Central ... 

20,201 

855 

138 

862 

' 585 

253 

148 


46 

285 

543 

126 

East Coast Sonth 

17.362 

1 901 

167 

833 

520 

I 290 

179 

' 11 

79 

360 

511 

50 

West Coast .. 

20,573 

! 1 ,344 

1 

83 

: 917 

696 

i 154 

1 138 

12 

116 

347 

488 

49 




2 . — Ninnher per raille of the total population and of each main religion who live in towns. 


Number per mille who live in towns. 


Natuial division. 

1 

03 

ill 

H ! 

Hindu. 

1 

C ® ’ 

5 « 1 

c3 nu 1 

.c ci ; 

f e 1 

1 

Christian. 

' 

Animistic. 

.s' 

'5 i 

1 

.*3 

X 

•c 

53 

Farsi, 

^ i 

o : 

Riahmo. 

i 


3 

4 

7y 

i 

7 ! 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Province 

124 

114 

243 ! 

[ 

196 

13 

164 

877 

966 

889 

789 

Agency 

i 6 

^8 

99 1 

3 

2 

... 1 





East Coast North ... 

1 1(^6 

101 

265 I 

111 

50 

573 1 

944 

873 


880 

Deccan 

1 109 

S7 

^ 279 ! 

98 

31 i 

616 1 

1.000 

839 



East Coast Cential 

; 138 

122 

443 1 

341 

62 

US 

875 1 

980 

1,000 

935 

East Coast South 

167 

155 

383 

171 


878 

957 1 

1,000 


778 

W^^st Coast 

83 

68 

89 1 

300 ! 

48 i 

1 1 

37 

773 

994 , 

1,000 

529 


3. — Towns classified by populat ioiu 




Variation per cent in the population of 
towns as classed at previous 
censuses 


c c 

Class oi towns. g ^ 


c 



55 * £ 






Total - : 

317 1 

1000 

I. 

100,000 

and over 

3 ' 

14 8 

11. 

50.000 

100,000 . 

18 

142 

111. 

20.000- 

- 50,000 ... , 

38 j 

22 0 

iV. 

10,060- 

- 20,000 .. ' 

109 1 

2S3 

V. 

5,000- 

- 10,000 ‘ 

135 

19'2 

VI. 

Under 5 

,G0O 

19 1 

1 L5 


X > 

.2 1 
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1901 

1891 

1881 

o 

to 


to 

to 

to 

Numbei 

males. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901 

1891 

4 

6 

! 


6 

7 

-s 

1,005 

+ 1-6 

+ 

58 

+ 184 

+ 14 7 

932 

; + 1 3 i 

+ 

78 

+ 12 6 

+ 11 5 

999 

- 26 


5 1 

+ 97 

+ 128 

1,005 

+ 6*4 

+ 

1I'7 

+ 128 

+ 12-7 

1 028 

1 - 2 8 

+ 

38 

+ 17-9 

+ 107 

1,038 

+ 38 

+ 

6'8 

+ 75-2 

+ 110 

1,004 

1 + 15 9 

+ 

1-8 

‘ + 30 2 

+ 146 


1871 

to 

1881. 


+ 76 

+ 21 
+ 12 3 
+ 49 
+ 20'2 
+ 34 
+ 21-4 


, Increase per cent in 
urban population of 
each class from 1871 
j to 1921. 

! I (h) In the 

1 i total of each 

i (a) In ! class in 1921 
] tow ns as , as compared 
I clahsed I with the 
in 1871 correspond- 
t I ing total in 

! I 1871. 


10 


n 

+ 508 

+ 

2317 

+ 32 5 ’ 

+ 

97*8 

+ 45'6 1 

+ 

166 2 

+ 45 8 ' 

+ 

76 6 

+ 107 2 

+ 

616*6 

+ 27 7 

+ 2,353*6 

+ 196*7 

-r 

905 5 
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S'- A. — Distribution of population in groups of places according to size and in rural territory, 1^91-1921, 


1921 


1911 


1901 


1801 


Per cent of the total 
population. 


i o 

Class of place j 

i ^ 9 

i' aJ 

i 

Population. ^ 

H c3 

^ 'H. 

c 

c 

S 

o' 

CU 

Numbt-r of | 
places. 1 

Population, j 

i 

<D o 1 

O 

cS : 
a a. 1 

55 1 

Population. 

1921. 


- 

o 

X 

1 1 ‘-i 

1 


i 


n - 7 



lu 

11 

11 

VS 

Total population of Province, j 53,025 42 J94J55 

54,623 

41,870,160 

55,898 38,653,558 

1 

58,06636^064,408 

\ 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

Rural territory | 52,708 37,489,349 

51,.U3 

36.950,684 

* 

55,663 34,358,033 

57,85l!32.64l,U8 

s7 6 

88 3 

\ 

' 88 9 

90 5 

Urban territory .. ’ 317 

5,304,806 

280 

4,919,476 

235, 4,295,-525 

215! 3,422,990 

12 4 

: 117 

11 1 

9 5 

1. Towns ot 100,000 or over ‘ 3 

786,227 

3 

776,302 

, 3; 720,051 

1 

452,518 

1 8 

1 8 

1 1'^ 

1 3 

II. Do. 50.000 to 100,000 13 

751,907 

S 

487,274 

. 8i; 185,878 

sl 

539.210 

1 8 

t 12 

1 1 3 

1 5 

III, Do. 20,000 to 50,000. 38 

1,165,491 

40 

1,264,259 

i 32, 1,004,322 

27! 

825.763 

2 7 

1 3 0 

i 2 6 

2 3 

IV. Do lu,000 to 20,000. 109 

1,501,182 

105 

1,480,071 

102i 1,411,478 

57’ 

765,072 

3 .5 

3 5 

1 3 6 

2T 

V Do 5,000 to 10,000 135 

1,010,799 

113 

861,221 

87' 662, .520 

los! 

785.242 

1 2 4 

2 1 

17 

2-2 

VI. Do under 5,0l>0 ... 19 

80,200 

11 

50,349 

3 11.276 

u; 

1 

55,185 

1 0 2 

01 

00 
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S-B. — Population of urban classes and of rural territory as constitufi^d in 1921 uith variation. 


Class of places. 

Number of 
places in 
1921 

Population 

1 Variation, 1911 to 1921 

1921. 

1911 

! 

Number 

Per cent 

1 ! 


3 

— 


0 

Province ... i 

53,025 

42,794,155 

41,870,160 

+ 923,995 

+ 2-2 

Territory nrban in 1921 ... ... 1 

317 

5,304,806 

5,215,889 

+ 88.917 

+ 1*7 

Towns having in 1921 — 

I. Population of 100,000 and 
over 

3 I 

786,227 

1 

777,287 

+ 8,940 

+ 1-2 

II. Population 50,000 to 100,000. 

13 

751.907 

745,599 

1 + 6,308 

+ 0*8 

Ill Do 20,000 to 50,000 i 

38 1 

! 1,165,491 

1,065,408 

' + 100,083 

! -1- 9*4 

IV. Do. 10,000 to 20,000. 

109 

1 1,501.182 

1.448,557 

+ 52,625 

+ 3-6 

V. Do. 5,000 to 10,000. 

135 

j 1,019,799 

1,079,799 

1 - 60,000 

~ 5*6 

VI. Do. under 5,000 

19 

80,200 

99,239 

- 19,039 

-19 2 

Territory rural in 1921 ... ... 

j 52,708 

37,489,349 

36,654,271 

1 +835.078 

+ 2-3 


k. — Cities. 


Cities. 

Popu- 
lation in 
1921. 

Number! 

of j 
persons j 
per 

square 1 
mile 

1 

N umbel 
of 

females 
to 1,000 
males 

t, 

^ o 

g U 

Vi tc 

Number of 
literates per 
mille. 

1 - 

w: 

- ‘ 

3 ; g 

^ 1 ps. 

1911 

to 

1921. 

Percentage 

1901 1891 

to to 

1911. 1901. 

of vaiiation 

ISSl , 1871 1 1871 

to to to 

1891. 1881.' 1921. 

1 


8 

1 



“ 


9 

111 1 

11 

12 ; 


Madras 

526.911 

18,169 

908 

335 

433 ! 

174 

+ 1*6 

+ I-SI 

+ 12 6 

+ 11*5 

+ 21' + 

32 5 

Madura 

; 38,894 

17.105 

976 

178 

554 

90 

+ 28 

+ 6 I 

+ 21 2 

+ 185 

+ 42 C 1 + 

165 9 

Trichinopoly 

120,422 

13,622 

988 

176 

491 

13> 

- 2 5 

+ 179 

+ 1 5'6 

+ 73 

+ 1 ( 1 3 : 4. 

57 4 

Calient 

82.334 

7,645 

936 

39 

407 

156 

+ 5 0 1 + 19 

+ 16 5 

+ 158 

+ 19 0 ; + 

71 7 

Coimbatore .. 

65,788 

9,049 

969 

87 

437 

126 

+ 9 3 

-11 4 

+ 14 4 

+ I9n 

+ 104 j + 

444 

Conjeeveram 

: 61,376 

15,697 

1 998 

1 175 

470 

81 

+ 139 

+ 167 

+ 85 

+ 14 2 

+ 0 1 j + 

64 4 

KumbakOnam 

1 60,700 

! 13,764 

1,049 

' 97 

o36 

101 

- 61 

+ S3 

+ 9 9 

+ 84 

+ 12 71 + 

36 6 

Tanjore 

59,913 

' 7,811 

1,041 

92 

541 

12^ 

- 07 

+ 43 

~i- 6 4 

- 06 

+ 4 9 1 + 

14 8 

Negapatam ... 

1 .54,016 

1 9,893 

1.052 

1 114 

497 

81 

-10 2 

+ 52 

- 34 

+ loo 

+ 110 + 

11 3 

Mangalore ... 

i 53,877 

1 11^,302 

910 

52 

233 

200 

+ 11 3 

+ 98 

+ 78 

+ 27 5 

+ 8 0 [ + 

HI 3 

Rajahmnndry 

53,791 

j 16,400 

1,010 

1 189 

328 

112 

+ 11 1 

+ 33 0 

+ 28 2 

+ 15 6 

+ 21 4 1 + 

172 5 

Tinnevelly ... 

■ 53,783 

1 15.023 

1,025 

24 

517 

85 

+ 43 

4- lO 8 

+ 62 ♦) 

+ 67 

+ 10-5 + 

1216 

Cocanada 

53.348 

i 6,884 ' 

1,025 

286 

326 

109 

- 14 

4-12 5 

+ 18 6 

+ 405 

+ 61 8 + 

199 1 

Salem 

52,244 

! 11,874 

978 

27 

297 

1 35 

-117 

-162 

+ 43 

+ 33 6 

+ 13,+ 

45 

Cnddalore ... 

50,527 

i 4,193 

1,015 

101 

385 

1 93 

-pi 7 

+ 83 

+ 10 3 

+ 87 

+ 81,+ 

25 4 

Vellore 

50.210 

, 12,367 

1,017 

93 

319 

1 93 

t- 0 9 

+ 143 

- 3 1 

+ 198 

’-14 + 

32 1 

Hellary 

39,842 

' 7,828 

887 

195 

396 

j 92 

+ 14‘0 

-40 0 

-21 

+ 11 2 

+ 3 3 I — 

23 0 
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CHAPTEE IIL— BIRTH-PLACE. 

The statistics of birth-place are contained in Imperial Table XI which is divided 
into two parts, one giving the birth-places of the population of each district 
and State, and the other giving the same particulars for cities. The salient 
features of the statistics are summarized in four subsidiary tables at the end of 
this chapter 

Table 1 shows the actual figures of immigration to each district and natural 
division. 

Table 2 gives the actual figures of emigration from each district and 
natural division. 

ToMe 3 shows the migration between natiiral divisions. 

Table 4 shows the migration between Madras and other parts of India. 

2. Of the 42,794,155 persons enumerated in Madras, 42,584,293 were born 
in the Presidency, the remaining O’ 5 per cent being immigrants fi'om outside. 
In 1911 the number of immigrants was 243,788 so that in the decade the 
number of immigrants decreased by 33,926 or 14 per cent. 

3. There are only six districts in which less than 90 per cent of the persons 

enumerated were born in the district- 

Persons horn in th^ district per mille enumerated, FrOm this number the AgeUCJ OUgllt 

696 probably to be removed ; to many people 
the Agency is not yet familiar as the 
681 name of an administrative division ; and 
there is no doubt that many people 
who in fact were born in the Agency 
returned as their birth-place the district of Ganjam, 7izagapatam or Godavari, 
meaning thereby nothing more than that they were born in the portion of the 
Agency which was formerly under the administration of the Collector of that district. 
It is natural to find a large percentage of immigrants in a city such as Madras ; a 
city grows not so much by a high birth-rate as by the inducements it offers to 
persons to try their fortune by joining in its busy crowds. In the Nilgiris there 
is a large percentage of foreign labour on tea estates, and the considerable Euro- 
pean population also helps to swell the proportion of foreign-born folk enumerated 
on the bills. Anjengo and Sandiir are places of insignificant area — the one 
surrounded by the State of Travancore and the other by the district of Bellary ; 
the fact that a considerable proportion of the population returned their birth-place 
as Travancore or Bellary is of no significance. The districts with the largest 
percentage of native-born persons are South Kanara (995 per mille), Malabar 
(992), and Tinnevelly (991), all of which lose a substantial proportion of their 
population by emigration and attract few immigrants. 

4. Subsidiary table 3 shows how' little migration there is between one 
natural division and another ; in every division except the Agency and the 
East Coast North 99 per cent of the population were horn in the division in 
which they were enumerated ; and it is probable that what appears to be a 
large migration from the East Coast North division to the Agency is really due 
to the reason mentioned in the previous paragraph. It appears from column 5 
of subsidiary tables 1 and 2 that, while there are 435,000 immigrants into the 
Agency from contiguous districts, 89,000 persons have emigrated from Ganjam,, 
and 401,000 from Vizagapatam, to adjoining districts. The foreigners in the 
Agency must form part of this 490,000,’ and in all probability the amount of real 
emigration, even temporary, which the figures represent, is something very small. 


Bell ary .. 
Madras ... 
Nilgiris ... 
Anjengo 
Sandur 
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5. The chief districts which attract immigrants are Bellary, Godavari and 
Trichinopoly. There was a Malayali regiment at Bellary at the time of the 
census which accounts for most of the immigrants from Malabar ; for the rest 
the majority come from the other Ceded districts and from Madras. Most of 
the immigration to Godavari is from Vizagapatam, and most of that to Trichi- 
nopoly is from the surrounding districts. 

6. From column 5 of subsidiary table 4 to Chapter 11 we see for each of immigration 
the cities the proportion of the population who are foreign-born. 4'hore is a cities 
remarkable degree of variation in this respect ; in Madras 335 in every thousand 

are foreign-born, as against 334 in 1911 ; while in Tinnevelly only 24 persons in 
a thousand were born outside the Tinnevelly district. The number of foreign- 
born in Cocan ada is exceptionally high — 286 in every thousand against 247 in 
1911 ; but most of the immigrants still come from the neijihbouring districts of 
Vizagapatam and Kistna. The foreign-born of Madura have risen from 150 to 
178 in every thousand, while those of Trichiropoly have fallen from 189 to 176. 
Rajahmundry draws mainly on Vizagapatam and Kistna districts, and Bellary on 
Anantapur and Kurnool; the immigrants from Malabar were a regiment stationed 
in Bellary at the time of the census. The towns which attract fewest immigrants 
are Tinnevelly, Salem, Calicut and Mangalore; Calicut and Mangalore have 
important industries, but apparently the inducement is not strong enough to 
attract people from outside the district. Tinnevelly and Salem have no great 
industries, and no special attraction to offer persons from other districts. 

7. The statistics of emigration outside the Presidency are far from complete. Emigration 
For all except 115,000 of the 917,000 persons of Madras birth who were enumerated 

in other provinces of India we have particulars by districts ; but in addition to these 
there are in countries outside India 814,000 persons born in Madras for whom 
we have no knowledge of the district of birth ; and in addition to these people 
there are in South Africa, in British Guiana, in Mauritius, in the Fiji Islands and 
elsewhere people of Madras origin for whom no returns at ail have been received. 

By this last number the “ natural population” of the Presidency will be short ; 
and by its share of this number as well as by the portion of 929,000 assignable to 
each district will the “ natural population ” of that district be short. For this 
reason it is idle to base discussion on the variation between the ‘‘ natural ” and 
^‘actual” population, or to work out details of the constitution of the natural 
population. 

8. In return for 1,731,000 Madrasis enumerated in other parts of India or in Where 

countries beyond India, we count only come^from* 
210,000 persons from other provinces 

66,855 or countries enumerated in Madras. 

? 6[832 The tables show that the majority of 
15,957 the immigrants come from a limited 
12,377 3.rea mostly the territories adjoining 
10,124 Madras. Of the remaining 13,000, 

12^98 t>j000 come from Asiatic countries other 

— ; — than India (chiefly Ceylon and the 
’ '■ Straits Settlements), and are mostly 
children of parents who originally 
emigrated from Madras to those countries ; 6,000 come from Europe (all 

but 600 from Great Britain and Ireland), and 1,000 from Africa, America and 
Australasia. 

9. The immigrants from ^Mysore and Hyderabad are mostly localized in the 
districts which border on those States ; those from Bihar and Orissa and the 
Central Provinces are mostly in the Agency and the districts of Ganjam and 
Godavari ; most of those who come from Bombay are in Bellary, Madras and 
Malabar ; the French possessions help to populate the .districts of South Arcot, 

Tanjore, Madras and Chingleput ; from Travancore immigrants come to Malabar 
and Tinnevelly, and from Cochin to Malabar and Coimbatore. 


Niimher of immigrants from 

Mysore State 
Hyderabad State 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bombay 

French and Portuguese posseSBions 
Central Provinces ... 

Cochin State 
Travancore 

Other Provinces and States 
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Variation 
in immi- 
gration 


Where 
emigrants 
go to 


i^lmigratton 
to countries 
beyond India 


Details of 
emigration 


4.S 


10. There is a great increase in the number of immigrants from Bihar and 
Orissa and from the Central Provinces ; from ail other parts of India, Madras in 
1021 attracted fewer visitors than in 1911. The immigration from the Central 
Provinces and from Bihar and Orissa was, as we have seen, mainly to the Agency 
and to Ganiam or Godavari ; there is a vast preponderance of females in those 
who come from Bihar and Orissa and it is remarkable that exactly the same 
phenomenon is observed in the emigrants from Madras to that province. Much 
of this migration is no doubt mere ordinary movement from place to place across 
the frontier of the provinces, and the increase recorded at this census may be 
due to gi'eater accuracy in the enumeration of the Agency villages border- 
ing on those provinces. It is noteworthy that there is a great disparity between 
the sex proportion of the immigrants from Hyderabad and that of those from 
Mysore ; the lack of female immigrants from Hyderabad occurs chiefly in the 
districts of Kistna, Guntur and Chittoor, and indicates the temporary nature of 
the immigration to those districts. 


yumher of etnioranit^ io 


11. Turning now to the emigration from Madras (<i) to other parts of India, {b) 

to countries beyond India, we find that 
the bulk of the emigration to other 
parts of India is as noted in the margin. 
Emigration to Mysore, Hyderabad, 
Travancore, Cochin and Bihar and 
Orissa is in the main of the same casual 
type as the immigration from those 
provinces and States. Tfiere is of 
cour.se a certain amount of coolie emi- 
gration to tea estates in Travancore 
and to coffee in Mysore, but nothing 
to compare with the flow of emigrants 
to Burma or Assam. Most of the 


Barina 

1021. 

270,993 

Mysore 

... 269,675 

Hyderabad... 

84,158 

Travaneore 

58.277 

Assam 

54,536 

Bombay 

... 44,039 

Bentral 

28,595 

Cochin 

26,388 

Coorg 

22,509 

Bihar and Orissa ... 

19,238 

States ... ... 

16,689 

Other Provinces and States 

... 22,377 

Total 

. 917,474 

emigrants to Coorg are coolies 

working 

12. The marginal figures show the i 

yumher of female A to 1 /JCfO rnaleA in emigrants to 

Burma 

208 


1,019 

Bengal .. ... . . 

936 

Bihar and Orissa ... ... 

1,275 

Bombay 

567 

Mysore 

820 

I {yn era bad ... 

617 

Travancore... ... ... . . 

1,018 

Cochin State 

1,125 

Coorg 

347 


Madras for other parts of India. The 
high proportion of female emigrants to 
Bihar and Orissa supports the conclusion 
suggested above, that the only migration 
there is from village to village across an 
artificial frontier. The high proportion 
of females in Assam is noteworthy 
especially when compared with the verv 
low proportion of women among the 
emigrants to Burma, Coorg, Bombay, Hyderabad and Mysore. 

Id. Of the 813,512 persons of Madras birth who were enumerated outside 

India, the majority were in Ceylon. 


'Ona loru in Madras and enumerated i 


Ge\ Ion 

Federdted .Malav States 
Straits Settlements 
Other Malay StaU‘.s 
EUewhere 


417,334 

23S,<)4S 

7fi,732 

50,368 

130 


which depends largely on South Indian 
labour for its tea, etc., estates and other 
industries. After Ceylon the moat 
popular place is the Federated Malay 
States ; then the Straits Settlements 
and other Malay States ; and finally we have returns of a few in the Bast African 
colonies and of 1 in the Gilbert Islands. We have so far no returns of the num- 
ber.s of persfjns of Madras birth enumerated in South Africa, Mauritius, Fiji, the 
Seychelles, or the British Isles, etc., though in 1911 considerable numbei’s were- 
reported from all these places. 


1 4. From an economic point of view the most important streams of emigra- 
tion from Madras are those to (1) Ceylon, (2) Burma, (3) the Straits Settlements and 
Federated Malay States, (4) planters’ estates in Mysore, Coorg and Travancore, 
and (5 i Assam. Major Scoble Nicholson, o.b.e., of the Ceylon Labour Commis- 
sion has very kindly contributed some intei'esting facts regarding emigration to- 
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Ceylon, and to Major Brock, O.B.E., V.D., of the United Planters’ Association of 
Southern India and Dr. Ford, the Emigration Agent of the Straits Settlements and 
Federated Malay States, I am indebted for similar notes on emigration to the 
estates of Travancore, Coorg and Mysore, and to the Straits Settlements and 
Federated Malay States. 


15. The number of emigrants registered by the Ceylon Labour Commission in 

Number the decade was 744,621. For the years 
1911 to 1914 particulars are given for 
men, women, children and infants, who 
emigrated in the proportion of 601 , 
203, 132 and 64, and although these 
details have not been tabulated of recent 
years there is every reason to suppose 
that the proportion remains fairly con- 
stant ; infants are children below 5 years 


Tear, 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


registered. 

72,549 

93,925 

97,564 

70,654 

83,742 

99,643 

42,877 

41,961 

103,580 

38,126 


of age ; children are males between 5 and 14 and females between 5 and 16. For 
the years 1917 to 1920 figures are given separately for emigrants proceeding to 
Ceylon for the first time and those who have been there before. It was only in 
1919, the year of bad seasons and high prices, when the number of emigrants rose 
with a bound, that the new emigrants out-numbered the old ; in the other three 


years those returning to Ceylon after one or more visits numbered about 78,000 
and those going for the first time were only about 44,500. 


16. The Ceylon Labour Commission recruits only for estates, consequently 
practically all those who emigrate through its agency are agriculturists by occu- 
pation. The majority of them are drawn from the Paraiyan, Kalian, Vellala and 
Pallan castes who together have contributed 619,000 out of the 744,500 who 
have emigrated during the decade. Nearly half the emigrants registered 
in Trichinopoly district — which implies that if they did not actually come 
from a village in that district they came from no great distance ; the rest are 
recruited mostly in the Tamil districts — all of which contribute a quota ; Malabar 
sends 10,000 ; and the Telugu districts of Ouddapab, Godavari and Guntur are also 
drawn upon. 

17. The United Planters’ Association of Southern India recruits about 150,000 
labourers annually for about 390 estates. Only 237 of these estates, however, lie 
beyond the limits of the Madras Presidency, and it is only the recruitment of 
labour for these which affects the population of the Presidency. These 237 estates 
absorb annually about 90,000 labourers, about 20 per cent of whom are entirely 
new to estate work. The labour is recruited in most of the Tamil districts, on 
the West Coast, and in Vizagapatam and the Agency ; the recruits are practically 
all aoriculturists. Children are employed on coffee and tea estates, but not on 
rubber estates ; out of every 100 recruits 88 are adults and 12 are children. There 
is no very great disparity in the proportion of the sexes ; for in every 100 persons, 
59 are men and 41 women. 

18. It is reported that on the average a labourer stays on an estate about ten 
months during which time a man on the average saves Rs. 47-8-0 and a woman 
Rs. 35. In exceptional cases savings amounting to Rs. 100 and even Rs. 150 
have been accumulated in this period. 


19. No information lias been obtained regarding the districts from which 
recruits are obtained for the Straits Settlements, etc. Almost all the emigrants 
sail either from Negapatam or hladras ; and it is natural to expect the majority 
to be recruited in the districts adjacent to the ports. On the average 90,000 sail 
every year, of whom 11 out of every 12 are adults, and 4 out of every 5 adults are 
men. The chief employment is as agricultural labourers on the rubber estates ; 
and as a rule the emigrants make a stay of about 2i years. Many return for a 
second and third spell on the estates. 

7 


Emigration to 
Ceylon 


Caste and 

district 

emigraota 


Emigration to 
planting dis- 
tricts 


Emigration to 
Straits 
Settlements, 
etc. 
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t’HAPTKK IIL BIKTH-PLACK 


Emigration to 
Burma and 
Assam 


Di'^irihuUOK oj IJ>00 emigrants t<> Burma by district 
of birth. 


20 . Of the people born in Madras and enumerated in Burma, 100,606 did not 

specify the district of birth. Of the 
remaining 172,020 the majority were 
born in the districts noted in the mar- 
gin. The main stream of emigration to 
Burma is from the northern districts — 
Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Godavari and 
Kistna — and secondly from the extreme 
south. Assam gets practically the 
whole of its Madrasi element from the 
three districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam 
and Godavari, whence go -18,119 of the 
54,580 emigrants. Most of the remain- 


Gaujani ... ... ,, 

Number 
per mi lie. 
2S5 

Vizagapatam ... 

211 

Godavari 

149 

Tanjoie 

84 

Kamnad 

77 

Kistna .. 

50 

Madura 

36 

Malabar 

20 

Tinnevellj 


< ither districts 

r,6 

der are attributed to 

1,000 
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case the number in 
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1. — Immigration (actual figures (HXts omitted). 


i^oru in 


District and natural | 
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District or natural 
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Contiguous 
districts in 
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"3 
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00 
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1 
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^2,584 

20,988 

21,596 1 




Agency 

1,042 
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534 < 

i35 232 203 

East Coast 

North 

10,766 

5.241 1 

5,525 

42 : 

24 

IS 

Ganjara ... 

1,8U 

817 i 

997 

9 

5 

4 ' 

Vizagapatam ... 

2,196 

1,062 1 

1,134 
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15 

16 

Godavari .. i 

1,372 

667 
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81 

43 

38 

Kistna ... ' 

2,070 

1,024 j 

1.046 

22 , 

14 

8 

Guntur ... 

1,769 

890 1 

879 ; 

-8 

15 

13 

Kellore .. 

1.353 

676 

677 1 

15 

9 

6 

Deccan 

3,575 

1,823 

7,752 

24 

12 

12 

Cuddapah 

868 

442 

426 

16 

^ i 

s 

Kumool 

873 

443 

430 
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14 

15 

Banganapalle 

34 

17 

17 

2 

1 
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743 

374 

369 

79 

43 
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Sandur ... 
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2 

1 
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Anantapur 
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469 

440 
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11 
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67 

61 ' 
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1 175 
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65 
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29 

Chinglepnr 

1,414 
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29 

34 

Chittoor 

1,223 

624 
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28 

13 

15 

North Arcot 

1,986 
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! 998 

49 

22 

27 

Salem 

2,079 
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, 1,043 

22 

10 

12 

Coimbatore 
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18 

15 
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CHAPTER III. — BIRTH-PLACE 


2. — Emigratiou (actual Jigures 000s omitted). 


Enninerated in 


Natural population (actual 
fignree). 


District and 
natural division 
of birth. 


District or natural 
division. 


Contiguous 
diatrict in 
province. 


Other parts i provinces. Outside India, 

ot province. \ ^ 


Province ... 42,584 20,988 \ 2I,596 
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Ganiatn 

Vizagupatam, 

Godavari 
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Guntur 
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IfoU . — Particiilars bv districts are not available for those enumerated outside India. 
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3. — Migration between natural divib-ious (actual figures 000s omitted) 
(cmipared with 1901 and 1911). 
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Total born 
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East Coast Nortli 

1 

1911 

12.045 

1.565 

10,422 

24 

32 

2 



^1901 

10.810 

1,317 

0.469 

24 

27 

2 

1 


ri92i 

j 

3,609 


21 

3,575 

12 

1 

... 

iDeccan 

...-| 19U 

3.752 

; 

23 

3.712 

16 j 

1 



[,1901 

3,856 - 


24 

3.818 

13 

1 



ri921 

11,935 1 


19 

22 : 

11,780 

90 

24 

■East Coast Central 

1 

...-j 1911 

11,308 


23 


11,135 

111 

26 


j 

L1901 

10.755 i 


i 

26 

22 

10.569 

110 

28 


ri921 ' 

1 

10,269 

i 

2 

2 ^ 

91 

10,169 

5 

East Coast South 

... ■( 1911 

10,220 ! 


4 

2 

94 

10,115 

5 


1 

1.1901 

8,935 


3 

2 ‘ 

102 1 

8.822 

6 


ri921 

1 

4,462 

1 


1 

' 2 j 

21 1 

8 

4,420 

West Coast 

.« ! 1911 

4.291 

... 

1 

1 

15 

11 

4.263 


j 

1^1901 

3,989 

1 

1 

1 

1 ! 

I 

1 

11 . 

3 

3.973 


Note , — For the years 1911 and 1901, the Bgures under East Coast North include also the tigures of Atrency. 
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CHAFTKR 

III. 

BIBTH-PL4CE 




k.- 

—Migration between the Province and other part'> 
(i) British Territory and States. 

of India- 



Province. 

! 

Immigrants to 3Iadrae. | 

1 

( 

Emigrants from Madras. | 

1 

Excess ( + ) or 
deficiency ( — ) of 
iasm^ration over 
emigration. 


1921. 

1911. 

Variation. 

1921. 

1911. 

j 

! 

Variation, j 

1931. 

1911. 

1 1 

2 

! 


4 

r> 1 

1 

6 1 

7 

H 

9 

Total ...j 

182,312 

216,170 

- 

33,858 

917,468 ; 

824,723 

+ 92,745 ; 

- 735,156 

- 608,553 

British Territory 

54,483 

36,907 

4 - 

17,576 

453,453 j 

j 

385,357 j 

+ 68,096 i 

- 398,970 

- 348,450 

A j nier-Merwara 
Andamans and Nico- 

445 

120 

4 - 

325 

391 1 

224 

^ 167 

+ 54 

~ 104 

bars 

2 

65 

— 

63' 

1.6u0 

1,489 

+ 111 1 

~ 1598 

- 1,434 

Asiiatn 

51 

204 - 

— 

153 

54,536 

34,509 

+ 20,027 ; 

- 54,485 

- 34,305 

Baluchistan ... 

147 

126 

-f 

21 

310 

134 

+ 206 

193 

- 8 

Bengal 

3,181 

6.547 

— 

3,366 

28.595 

13,171 

+ 15,424 ! 

- 25,414 

- 6,624 

Bihar and Orissa 

16,832 

426 

4- 

16,406 

19,238 

16,795 

+ 2,443 i 

- 2.406 

- 16,369 

Bombay 

15,957 

17.304 

— 

1,347 

44,039 

33,631 

+ 10,408 : 

- 28,082 

- 16,327 

Burma 

Centra! Provinces and 

1.915 

2.021 

— 

106 

270,993 

248,064 

+ 22,929 

- 269,078 

- 246,043 

Berar 

12, .377 

6,291 


6,086 

4.903 

5,358 

455 

+ 7,474 

+ 933 

Coorg 

345 

741 

— 

396 

22,509 

28,583 

— 6,07 4 

~ 22,164 

- 27,842 

Delhi 

North-West Frontier 

216 



216 

553 

+ 553 ’ 

- 337 

... 

Province 

146 

82 

4 - 

64 

l,96^i 

63 

+ 1,896 

- 1,813 

+ 19 

Punjab 

United Proyinces of 

625 

875 

— 

250 

1,583 

1,050 

+ 533 

— 958 

175 

Agra and Oudh ... 

2,244 

2,105 


139 

2.214 

2.286 

72 ' 

-h 30 

181 

States and Agencies. ^ 

127,829 

! 179,263 

- 

51,434 

464,015 

439,366 

+ 24,649 

- 336,186 

- 260,103 

Assam State .. 


! 




10 

10 


- 10 

Baluchistan State ... 






1 

1 


1 

Barodu State ... 

130 

320 

— 

190 

264 

228 

+ 38 

1.34 

4 92 

Bengal States 

Bihar and Orissa 


j 



2,675 

1,070 

i 

+ 1.605 

- 2,675 

~ 1,070 

States 

47 

975 

— 

928 

16,689 

18,694 

- 2,005 

- 16,642 

- 17,719 

Bombay States 

1,849 

1.518 


331 

1,553 

1,853 

300 

+ 296 

335 

Central India Agency. 
Central Provinces 

15 

503 

— 

488 

498 

1,033 

535 

- 483 

530 

States 

152 

; 915 

_ 

763 

1,594 

4,862 

- 3,268 

- 1,442 

- 3,947 

Hyderabad State 

38,916 

60,692 

_ 

21,776 

84,153 

1 67.821 

+ 16,337 

- 45,242 

- 7,129 

Kashmir State 

Madraft State -^- — 

33 

28 

4 - 

5 

, 34 

; 27 

+ 7 

1 

4- 1 

Travancore 

8,293 

1 10,446 

— 

2,153 

58,277 

1 49,520 

+ 8,757 

i - 49,984 

- 39,074 

Cochin 

10,124 

9.643 

4 - 

481 

26,388 

30,488 

- 4,100 1 

, - 16,264 

- 20,845 

Mysore State 
North-West Frontier 

66,855 

i 92,732 

- 

25,’477 

269,675 

' 263,417 

1 + 6,258 

1 - 202,820 

- 170,685 

Province 

Punjab States 

... 





9 

: 39 

! - 9 

1 -- 39 


9 

39 

Rajputana Agency 
United Provinces 

1,415 

; 1*491 

j 


76 

' 203 

290 

I - 87 

+ 1,212 

4 1,201 

States 

Burma Administered 





j 

i 4 

^ 4 

) 

- 4 

areas 

... 

j 



j 2,007 


+ 2,007 

' - 2,007 


Note, — In this subsidiary table, Travancore and Cochin States are treated as o 

at side the Madras Presidency. 

In addition f,o the 

immigrants shown in the table, 14,257 persons (against 22,174 in 1911) born in the French and 

Portuguese Settlements in India were enumerated in the Presidency, 
the corresponding figures of emigration have not been received. 

They have not been included in 

he table as 
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— Migration hefwepu the Province and other parts of India — continued. 


ii) British Territory. 


i 








Excess ( 4- ) or 


Immigrants to Madras. 

Emigrants from Madras. 

deficiency ( — ) of 
immigration over 

Pi-ovinee. | 








emigration. 


1921. j 

1 

1911. ! 

Variation 

1921. , 

1911. 

Variation. 

1921. 

1911 

l 




4* 

5 

6 


^ ! 


Total ... 

195,363 

236,255 

- 

40,892 

958,367 

870,617 

-f- 87,750 - 

763,004 ! 

1 

- 634,362 

British Territory 

54,252 

36,493 

- 

17,759 

453,376 

384,591 

+ 68,785 - 

399,124 1 

- 348,098 

Ainier-Merwara 
Andamans and Nioo- 

445 

120 

-H 

325 

391 ; 

218 

-f- 173 4 

1 

54 

9S 

bars 

2 

65 

— 

63 

1,598 

1,489 , 

4- 109 - 

1,596 

- 1,424 

Assam 

51 

201 , 

— 

153 

54,527 ■ 

34,497 

+ 20,030 - 

- .54.476 

- 34.293 

Balnchistan 

147 

126 

-h 

21 

340 ! 

134 

+ 206 - 

193 

- 8 

Bengal 

3,176 

6,537 

— 

3,361 

28, .595 

13,170 

4- 15,425 - 

- 25,419 

- 6,633 

Bihar and Orissa ... 

16,832 

426 

+ 

16,406 

19.232 , 

16,795 

+ 2,437 - 

- 2,400 

- 16,369 

Bombay 

15,761 

16.952 

— 

1,191 

44,033 

33,629 

-h 10,404 - 

- 28,272 

- 16,677 

Burma 

Central Provinces 

1,895 

1.991 


96 

270,939 

247.360 

4- 23,579 - 

- 269,044 

- 245,369 

and Berar 

3 2,376 

6,281 


6,095 

4,903 1 

5,357 ; 

454 -4- 7,473 

4- 924 

Coorg 

345 

737 

— 

392 

22,509 

28.581 , 

- 6,072 - 

- 22,164 

- 27.844 

Delhi 

North-West Frontier 

216 



216 

5P3 


4- 553 - 

337 


Provinee ... 

146 

79 


67 

' 1,959 , 

63 , 

+ 1.896 - 

- 1.SI.3 

-f : 6 

Panjab 

United Provinces of 

i\2l 

S74 

— 

2-53 

1,583 

1,044 

+ 539 - 

962 

170 

Agra and Oiidh ... 

2,239 

2,101 


13S 

2,214 

2.254 

40 

4- 25 

153 

States and Agencies. 

141J11 

299,762 

- 

58,651 

504,991 

486,026 

+ 18,965 

- 363,880 

- 286,264 

Assam ^^tate 






10 

10 


10 

Baluchistan State . 






1 

1 


1 

Baroda State 

* 130 

318 

— 

18s 

264 

22S 

-h 36 

134 

4- 90 

Bengal States 

Bihar and Orissa 





2,675 

1.070 

4- 1,605 

- 2,675 

- 1,U7»' 

States 

47 

975 

— 

928 

16,689 

18,694 

- 2,005 

- 16, ,642 

- 17,719 

Bombay Slates 

Central India 

1,846 

1.51S 

+ 

328 

1 553 

1,853 

300 

-f 293 

~ 335 

Airenc y . 

Central Provinces 

15 

503 

— 

488 

49 S 

1 o:i3 

— 535 

183 

530 

States 

15o 

915 

— 

765 

• 1.594 

4,862 

- 3,268 

- 1.444 

- 3 947 

Hyderahad State ... 

38,737 

60,412 


21,675 

84.152 

67.821 

-h 16,331 

- 45.415 

- 7, 109 

Kashmir State 

33 

2S 


5 

34 

27 

■f 7 

1 

+ 1 

Afodra.*? Statf^s — 










Travancore 

8,219 

10,417 


2,198 

5s,980 

49.511 

+ 8,569 

- 49,861 

- 39,094 

Cochin 

10,103 

9,641 

+ 

462 

26,380 

30.48.5 

- 4,3 U5 

- 16,277 

- 20,844 

Other Madras 





lo 




States ... 

13,S39 

21.048 

— 

7,209 41,211 

46,734 

- 5,523 

- 27,372 

- 2.5.h86 

Mysore State 

66,577 


— 

25,926 269,651 

263,362 

4- 6,289 

- 203,074 

- 170,859 

North-West Frontier 









Province (Agencies 
and Tribal areas). 






9 

9 


; — y 

Punjab States 






39 

39 


' — 39 

Raj pu tana Agency .. 

1,415 

1,484 

- 

69 2(»3 

283 

_ so 

1,212 

4- 1,201 

United Provinces 

States 

Burma Adminis- 






4 

4 


4 

tered areas 





2,007 


4- 2,0t»7 

~ 2,007 



A’ote.— ThiH part refers to migration betwet^n Mtidras, British Territoi v, and other parts of India, including 
the Madras Staies of FudulckOttai. Banganupulle and Sandur, 
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CHAPTER III. — BIETH-PLACE 


h. — Migration beticeen the Province and other parts of India — concluded. 

(iii) Madras States. 


Province 


Iin migrants to Msdras States. 

Excess ( + ) or 

^ j oi. 1 . deficiency ( — ) of 

Emigrants from Sladras States. immigration over 

emigration. 

1921. 1911. 

1 

j Variation. 

1 ' i 

1 1921. 1911, 1 Variation, j 1921. 1911. 


1 



4 

5 

« 

7 

s y 


Total . 

41J999 

4rfi97 

- 5,698 

14,151 

21,888 

- 7,737 ; 

+ 27,848 + 25,809 

ritish Territory ... 

41,442 

47J48 

- 5,706 

13,916 

21,814 

- 7.^8 

+ 27,526 + 25,334 

Ajmer-Merwara 


... 



6 

6 

— 

e 

Andamans and Nico* 
bars ... .... 

f 

... 


2 


+ 2 

2 


Assam 

... 

... 


9 

12 

3 

9 - 

12 

Bengal 

5 

10 

5 


1 

1 

+ o + 

9 

Bihar and Orisea 

... 

... 


6 


+ 6 

6 


Bombay 

196 

352 

156 

6 

2 

4 

+ 19u + 

350 

Burma 

20 

30 

30 

54 , 

704 

650 

34 - 

674 

Central Provinces 

and Berar... 

1 

10 

9 


1 

1 

+ 1 . + 

9 

Coorg 


4 

4 


2 

2 , 


2 

Madras 

41,211 

46,734 

- 5,523 ^ 

13.839 

21,048 

- 7,209 

+ 27,372 ' + 25,686 

North-West Frontier 
Province ... 


3 

_ 3 




+ 

3 

Punjab 

4 

1 

+ 3 


6 

6 

+ 4 - 

5 

United Provinces of 
Agra and Oadh ... , 

5 

4 

+ 1 


32 

32 

+ 5 - 

28 

states and Agencies. 

557 

549 

+ 8 

235 

74 

+ 161 

+ 322 + 

475 

Baroda State 


2 

2 



... 

... + 

2 

Bombay States 

3 


+ 3 

... 



+ 3 


Central Provinces 

States 

2 


+ 2 

... 

... 


+ 2 ' . 


Hyderabad State ... 

179 

280 

101 

6 


+ 6 

+ 173 ' + 

280 

Madras — 









Travaccore 

74 

29 

+ 45 

197 

9 

+ 188 

123 + 

20 

Cochin 

21 

2 

+ 19 

8 

3 

4- 5 

+ 13 -* 

1 

Mysore State 

278 

229 

+ 49 

24 

55 

31 

I + 254 + 

174 

Eajputana Agency... * 


7 

7 


7 

7 

... ‘ • 

. 


— iniB purl* iciuio Lu 

ether parts of India, including Madras, British Territory. 
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CHAPTER IV.— RELIGION. 

The religious distribution of the people of the Madras Presidency is shown 
in Imperial Table VI. On the title page of the table is given a summary of the 
returns regarding the sects of Muhammadans ; and the information collected 
regarding the sects of Christians is presented in Imperial Table XV. The salient 
features of the religious statistics are set out in four subsidiary tables at the end 
of this chapter which show (1) the general distribution of the population by 
religion, (2) the distribution by districts of the main religions, (3) the number 
and variation of the Christian population, and (4) the religion of the urban and 
rural population. The distribution of Hindus, Musalmans and Christians over the 
districts of the Presidency is illustrated graphically in the maps at the beginning 
of the report. 

2. The enumerators were instructed to record the main religion returned by each 
person enumerated and also, in the case of Muhammadans and Christians only, the 
sect. In India information regarding the religious beliefs of the people is collected 
at every census because differences of religion still connote social and political 
differences, and for administrative purposes it is necessary to know the strength 
and distribution of the various religions in the country. In India, again, no one 
regards the question about his religion as unnecessary or inquisitorial. But in 
spite of this it must be admitted that the statistics collected are not satisfactory. 
The chief hindrance to the obtaining of accurate returns is the fact that the 
terms used to classify the religions are unfamiliar to the people of the country, 
and do not really suggest what is meant in common parlance by religion. The 
worst instances are the terms “ Hindu ” and “ Animist.” No Indian is familiar 
with the term “ Hindu ” as applied to his religion. If asked what his religion is, 
he usually replies with the name of the sect (e.g., Saivite), to which he belongs. 
Many attempts have been made to define the term “ Hindu,” but none has been 
successful, and only within the last few months a select committee of the Legis- 
lative Assembly has given up the attempt to find an adequate definition. For 
the word “ Hindu ” implies not only certain religious beliefs but also a certain 
nationality and almost necessarily a certain social organization. In 1881 it was 
stated in the Madras Census Report that the term “ Hinduism includes all those 
who recognize caste and who are governed by one of the systems of Hindu Law.” 
In other words it includes practically every Indian who owns no allegiance to 
any other definite creed. A term so elastic naturally cannot imply any definite 
creed or system of morality ; and in fact it is the custom of his caste rather than 
his religion which determines the moral standard of the ordinary Hindu. The 
question what it is which all those who are labelled “ Hindu ” have in common and 
which those who are not Hindus are without, admits of no easy or complete 
answer. The religion of the great majority of those who are classed as Hindus 
implies a recognition, more or less perfunctory, of the great orthodox deities, the 
incarnations of Vishnu or Siva, their wives or their offspring ; but in South India, 
at any rate, these Gods are in the main recognized only at times of festival 
or on occasion of special observances. More intimate devotion is paid to the local 
Amman or Gramadevata in whose power it rests to bestow prosperity or the 
reverse on the individuals who shelter beneath their sway. There are also many 
malevolent powers always on the lookout for opportanities to cause harm or 
suffering and these it is always advisable to appease with timely propitiation. 
Thus the religious exercises of the “Hindu” may be described as a series of 
ceremonies undertaken in order to avert harm from, or to secure benefits for. 


Reference to 
statistics 


Hindnism 


8 
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CHAPTER IV. — RELIGION 


Aalaisfli 


Snmmary of 
the statistics 


himself and his belongings. The speculations of the philosophers, Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Madhwa, no doubt afford intellectual diversion for the learned ; 
but they are purelj' metaphysical exercises, and of the religion which inspires and 
moulds men’s conduct, these metaphysics form little or no paort. 

3. Within the all-embracing sphere of Hinduism are found rites and ceremonies, 
superstitions and beliefs, characteristic of every stage of civilization. Hinduism 
tends to absorb every saint or deity with whom it comes in contact ; it finds 
a place for the God in its pantheon, and room for the worshippers in its temple 
courts. Tt is only by these absorptions that Hinduism can expand ; for Hinduism 
is a birth-right which cannot be acquired ; just as a man cannot become a 
Brahman unless he be born one, so it is claimed that no person born in another 
religion can become a Hindu. That this process of absorption is not inactive, 
the census statistics bear witness when they show an increase in the number of 
Hindus and a fall in the number of Animists. And this leads to comment on the 
difficulty of distinguishing between the Hindu and the Animist. We have seen 
that the term “Hindu” does not admit of definition. The term “Animist” 
does represent a certain form of religious belief and is capable of definition, but the 
ordinary enumerator is unable either to understand the distinction between 
the two or to apply intelligently a definition of Animist ; nor can this be wondered 
at, for the orthodox rites of Hindu worship contain much that is definitely 
Animistic in origin. Accordingly after the practice of 1901 and 1911, enu- 
merators were instructed, when taking the census of jungle tribes, if they 
found people who said they were not Hindus or who could not understand refer- 
ences to the orthodox Hindu deities, to record for such people under the head 
“ Religion ” the name of their tribe. In the tabulation offices all persons whose 
religion was described in this way were treated as Animists. In Appendix V 
there is a statement which shows the strength of each tribe and the numbers 

whose religion was entered in this way, 
and compares this proportion of the 
tribal strength with the number so 
returned in 1901 and 1911. It is evi- 
dent from the extract from this table 
given in the margin that whether a man 
is returned as a Hindu or an Ani- 
mist depends less upon his religious 
beliefs and observances than upon the enumerators’ whims. 

4. Having thus made it clear that the line dividing the Hindu from the 

Animist is not capable of strict definition 

Number per 1,000 of the total population. 4 - 1 , x i 

^ ^ and that it vanes irom one census to 

another, we may now proceed to con- 
sider the actual statistics returned. 
The figures in the margin show that 
there has been very little change in the 
relative strength of the main religions. 
What little movement can be noticed is from Hinduism and Animism to Muham- 
madanism and Christianity. But the movement is so small that in the distribution 
of a hundred persons no variation is perceptible between 1911 and 1921. It is 
still true as it was in 1911 that of evei-y hundred persons in Madras 89 are 
Hindus, 7 are Muhammadans, 3 are Christians and 1 is an Animist. Yet 
during the decade, while the population as a whole has risen by 2'2 per cent, 
Hindus have increased by 1-9 per cent, Muhammadans by 37 per cent and 
Christians by 14'2 per cent. On the other hand, Animists have decreased 
by 9' 4 per cent and the others by 3'7 per cent. In view, however, of the 
impossibility of distinguishing accurately between Hindus and Animists a better 
comparison^ may perhaps be obtained by combining the figures for these two 
religions. This is the less objectionable in that there is on the one hand little to 
distinguish the religion of the uneducated Hindu from that of an Animist, and on. 


Tribe. 

Percentat^e returned 
as AnimistB in 


^1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

KLond 

82 7 

75*1 

95*9 

Sav^ra 

590 

70‘0 

86‘7 

Yanaii 

46 8 

64-7 

11-9 

Pt>roja 

68 8 

24*1 

28*8 

Gadiba 

47-4 

6*0 

47*6 

Koja 

12-0 

33-6 

16*8 





1921 

1911. 

Hindu ... 

... 


... 887 

889 

Musalman ... 



67 

66 

Christian 



32 

29 

Animir>tic ... 

... 

... 

13 

15 

Otiiers 



1 

1 
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the other hand there is little to distinguish the Hindu from the Animistic member 
of the same tribe. The Bgures are as follows : — 

Variation 

t ^ \ 

1921. 1911. 1901. 1911-1921. 1901-1911. 

Hindu and Animisfc ... 38,520,589 37,868,500 35,078,411 1*7 8*0 

Increase in population ... ... ... ... 2*2 7*2 


Thus while between 1901 and 1911 Hindus and Animists together increased 
at a greater rate than the population as a whole, in this decade they have lost 
ground. 

5. In the fourteen districts noted in the margin and in the State of Pudukkottai 

90 per cent and more of the popula- 
tion are Hindus. If Animists also be 
added to Hindus, the Agency division 
must be added to these districts. Apart 
from Anjengo, where Christians predo- 
minate, Malabar is the only district in 
which the Hindus and Animists number less than 70 per cent of the population. 
Hindus have gained ground at the expense of Animists in the Agency and in 
the districts of Ganjam and Nellore ; in the Bast Coast Central division (chiefly 
in the districts of Madras, North Arcot and Salem) they have gained at the 
expense of Muhammadans and they have also gained from Muhammadans in the 
district of RamnM, Elsewhere they have lost to Muhammadans and to Christians. 


Ganjam, 

Vizagapatam. 

Godavari. 

Kistna. 

Anantapnr. 

Cbinglepnt. 

Chittoor. 


North Arcot. 

Salem. 

Coimbatore. 

South Arcot. 

Tan j ore, 

Trichinopoly. 

Madura. 


6. From tlie tolerant theology of Hinduism we pass to the uncompromising 
creed of Islam. Yet even here the “ pure doctrine of the word ” has in some 
measure caught infection from the surrounding Hindus. Witness the curious sect 
of Dudekulas whose religious exercises are derived both from Hindu and Muham- 
madan exemplars and the famous shrine at Nagore which attracts Hindus as well 
as Muhammadans to its annual festival. 


The Muhammadan population of the Presidency has increased during the 
decade by 3 7 per cent ; but in the East Coast North and West Coast divisions 
the increase is considerably larger, being 6-3 and 5-7 per cent. In the East Coast 
North division tbe increase occurred principally in the districts of Guntur and 
Nellore and chiefly in the Sheik tribe. The West Coast is the home of the 
Mappillas whose population has increased during the past decade by 6 per cent. 
It is only reasonable to conjecture that this increase, which is more than double 
that of the total population of the locality, is due to conversion, especially when 
we find that the Cheruman population, which provides most of the Mappilla 
recruits, has fallen during the decade by 7,000 or 2 per cent. 

It is only in Malabar, South Karara, the Deccan districts, and Madras that the 
Musalmans number 10 per cent of the population. They are fewest in the district 
of Ganjam and in the Agency where they form less than one per cent of the 
inhabitants. 


7. At this census for the first time since 1881 sects of Muhammadans were 
recorded with the following result : — 


Sect. 

1921, 

Per cent. 

1881. 

Per cent. 

Sunni 

2,681,945 

93-60 

1,758,376 

90-94 

Shiah 

54,114 

1-89 

44,378 

2-29 

Others 

2,394 

0-08 

1,102 

0-06 

Sect not returned ... 

126,832 

4-43 

129,715 

6-71 


2,865,285 

100-00 

1,933,571 

100-00 


Thus whereas in 1881 of every 100 Muhammadans, 91 were Sunnis, 2 were 
Shiahs and 7 had not returned their sect, at this census we have 94 Sunnis, 2 
Shiahs, and 4 who have returned no sect. 

8-a 
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An examination of the records of a few districts in which a considerable 
number of Shiabs were returned shows that the majority of those who profess to 
be Shiahs are Sheiks by tribe, though it is remarkable that in Tanjore district 
the majority of Shiahs are Labbais, while in Malabar practically all persons who 
claim to belong to the Shiah sect are either Mappillas or Labbais. 


s. 


Since 1911 the Christians of 


Divisions. 


Agency 

East Coast North 
Deccan 

East Coast Central 
F.ast Coast Sooth 
West Coast 


Increase. 

( ' 

Actnal. Per cent. 


4,338 

85,497 

15.119 

15,917 

3tj,334 

14,952 


32 7 
36-6 
20-6 
7*5 
7-2 
8*8 


increased by 172,157 or 14’2 
The figures for the various 
divisions are noted in the 
The largest increase both 
and proportionately has been 

East Coast North division. 

Every district except Ganjam has con- 
tributed to this increase, of which the 

sjrA n.a fnllnwa ! 


Madras have 
per cent 

^ natural 

margin, 
actually 
in the 


District. 


Kistna 

Guntur 

ellore 

Godavari 


Increase. 


Actual. 

Per cent. 

41,224 

82-7 

29,803 

24-1 

8,198 

18-5 

5,997 

72-8 


Next in point of numbers comes the East Coast South division, where the 
actual increase is considerably greater than in the Agency and the Deccan which 
have larger proportionate increases. The only Deccan district in which there has 
been an increase comparable with that of the Northern Circars is Kurnool, where 
the number of Christians has increased by 11,588 or 27*5 per cent. 


The district containing the largest Christian population is Tinnevelly, and 
here there has been an increase of 16,461 or 9-4 per cent. Of the other Southern 
districts, Trichinopoly, Madura and Ramnad show increases ranging between 
4,800 and 8,100 ; Coimbatore has an increase of nearly 9,000 or 44-8 per cent ; 
and in South Kanara the numbers have risen by 10,000 or 10-8 per cent. 


9. From the 


Natural division. 

Agency ... 

East Coast North 
Deccan ... 

East Coast Central 
East Coast South 
West Coast 

long held by the 


1921. 1911. 1901. 


statement in the margin, which shows the distribution among the 

natural divisions of 1,000 Christians in 
each of the years 1901, 1911 and 1921, 
it will be seen that the East Coast 
North division which, in 1901, had 17 
less Christians than the East Coast 
Central division, now has 66 more, 
and is rapidly pulling down the lead 
East Coast South division. 


13 

231 

64 

165 

393 

134 


11 

193 

61 

175 

419 

141 


5 

171 

58 

188 

433 

145 


10. As mentioned already, the distribution of the principal Christian denomi- 
nations is set out in Imperial Table XV. It is disappointing that such a large 
number have failed to return their sect ; for this table is of little practical use 
except to missionaries and other religious workers who may wish to use its 
figures either to check their own returns or as a basis for constructive propa- 
ganda ; and in. either case incomplete figures are of little or no value. Probably 
Die most interesting feature of the table is the fact that now for the first time the 
South India United Church appears as a distinct denomination. As was men- 
tioned in the report of 1911, this body is composed of the adherents of the London 
Mission, the American Madura Mission, the American Arcot Mission and the 
United Free Church of Scotland Mission. According to the census tables its 
numbers are just over 63,000 ; but the authorities of the Church claim that their 
adherents in Madras number more than 100,000. The Church is organized in eight 
areas each under the control of a Church Council. Of these areas, Jaffna, Tra- 
vancore and part of the Kanarese jurisdiction lie outside the scope of this report. 



CUKISTIAXS 


til 


The information furnished by the authorities of the Church gives the number of 
Christians in each Council area as shown below : - 


Church Council. 


District. 


[ Madura 

i 

1 North Tamil 

j 

Madras 

I Kaiiarese ... 
Telugu 

I Malabar ... 


Madura 
Uamnad 
I Salem ... 

1 Coimbatore 
f Madras ... 

1 Chinglepat 
I North Arcot 
^ South Arcot 
Chittoor 
I rizagapatauj 
Godavari 
Bellarj ... 
f j Kurnool 
; Cuddapah 
! Auantapur 
Malabar 


Population 
according 
to census. 


7,767 

6,923 

431 

2,125 

1,128 

2,382 

3,944 

2,191 

3,315 

18 

95 

404 

4,434 

15,223 

1,570 

6,938 


Population i 
according i 
to Church , 

statistics. 

• i 

' j 25,098 J 

j 12,857 j 

n ' 

:| 

J- 29,734 i 

i 

1,601 j 

29,396 i 
7,086 


J 

1 1 


68,888 , 106,774 


It is difficult to account for the discrepancies in the areas of the Madura 
and North Tamil Councils. Possibly some of these Christians have returned 
themselves as belonging to some other denomination. RamnM district shows a 
remarkable increase under Anglicans and Lutherans and it is possible that some 
of these should have been returned as members of the South India United 
Church. If the figures given by the Church for their adherents in Coimbatore 
and Salem are correct, the Christians in these districts must have been returned 
both at this census and in 1911 under some other head. The South India 
United Church claims nearly 13,000 Christians in these two districts. In 1911 
there were 35,000 Christians in these districts of whom 29,500 were Homan 
Catholics. At this census we have 43,700 Christians in the two districts of whom 
36,000 are Roman Catholics. No satisfactory explanation for these discre- 
pancies has been suggested. 

Negotiations are at present in train for a further union between the 
South India United Church and the Anglican Church and it may be that, at the 
time the next census report comes to be written, still further steps may have 
been taken towards the union of all Protestant Christians in Southern India. 

11. Passing on to the other denominations in order of numerical superiority, 
we find that the Roman Catholic Church has increased during the decade bv 
71,239 persons or 10 per cent. The chief increase is in the Tinnevelly district 
where the numbers have gone up by 20 per cent. In Madura and South Kanara 
the numbers have risen by 15 per cent and 12 per cent. In South Arcot the 
numbers have decreased by 6 per cent and they have also gone down in Ganjam, 
Kurnool and Bellary. Apparently this decrease in population simply reflects the 
general decrease in the population of these districts. 

12. Anglicans have increased by 16,313 or 9 per cent. The main increases 
are in Kistna (62^ per cent), Kurnool (14|- per cent), and Ramnad (29^ per 
cent). The great stronghold of the Anglican Communion is the district of 
Tinnevelly and here it is remarkable that their numbers have gone down by 1 
per cent as compared with the returns of 1911. A closer examination of the 
figures, however, suggests that there is something peculiar in the female popula- 
tion returned in 1911, for whereas the two sexes show a steady growth from 1891 
to 1901, in which years they were in approximately the same proportion as thev 
are at the census of 1921, in 1911 there was an abrupt increase in the number of 
females, the numbers returned being 39,068 males to 45,822 females. At this 
nensus the sex proportions revert more or less to what they were in 1891 and 


Roman 
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1901. It has been impossible to discover any reason for the abnormal increase in 
the Anglican female population in 1911, Nor has local inquiry elicited any 
circumstance which may have caused it. 

13. Baptists show a considerable increase in the Ceded districts and in 
Kurnool particularly. The main increases are in the districts of Kistna (57*2 per 
cent), Nellore (16*6 per cent), Guntur (10*2 per cent) and Kurnool (26*1 per cent). 
The number of Baptists in Godavari has increased by 2,000 or 50 per cent. 

14. Guntur and Kistna again are responsible for a large increase in the 
number of Lutherans. In Kistna their numbers have risen by more than 100 
per cent to just over 20,000 and in Guntur they have risen from 44,000 to 
64,000. 

15. The number of Methodists has risen by 42 per cent; the chief increases 
are in the districts of the Nilgiris, Tinnevelly, Chingleput and Coimbatore. 

16. The number of adherents of the Salvation Army has increased by 50 
per cent. The chief scenes of activity are the districts of Kistna, Guntur and 
Nellore, in each of which there has been a substantial increase. The special work 
on which the Salvation Army concentrates is the management of criminal settle- 
ments, where predatory tribes are kept under more or less close restraint and are 
taught and exercised in the means of earning an honest livelihood. 

17. The returns under Congregationalists and Presbyterians can hardly be 
GOmpai’ed with those of previous censuses, for the majority of the C'hristians who 
were formerly returned under one of these heads have at this census been 
returned as members of the South India United Church. 


18. The number of persons returned as Protestants without any further 
indication of sect shows a fall of nearly 14 per cent. Of the 9,500 people 
returned under this head more than half are in the district of South Kanara,. 
where the Kanarese Evangelical Mission expressly repudiates adherence to any 
recognized sect. 


19. There is also a fall in the numbers returned under the head Minor 
Protestant denominations. The bodies grouped under this head are specified on 
the title page of Imperial Table XV. The chief of them are Adventists and 
various missions conducted under the auspices of Plymouth Brethren. All these 
bodies have returned numbers largely in excess of those returned in 1911. 

20. The number of Syrian Christians is slightly in excess of the number 
returned in 1911. As on that occasion the great majority of them are found in 
Malabar with a few in South Kanara and Madras- The details of their sects are 
entered on the title page of the table and call for no special remarks. 


21. The number of Jains has fallen by 1,512 during the past decade. Of 
the Jains in the Madras Presidency the majority are permanent residents engaged 
in cultivation, but in almost evei^y district there is a certain number of Marwari 
merchants and business men who travel up and down the country in pursuit of 
their business. A rough estimate of the number of Jains who are permanent 
residents in Madras gives the following result: — 

(1) In the Carnatic, that is to say, Chingleput, North Arcot and the dis- 
tricts south of them, there are about 
14,000 Jains; (2) in the districts of 
South Kanara and Malabar about 
8,500 ; and (3) in the Ceded districts, 
chiefly Bellary and Anantapiir, about 
1,200. The figures in the margin 
suggest that it is the Jains who belong 
to Madras whose numbers are declining, 
and not those who come on business 
from other provinces. 


Chingleput ... 
North Arcot 
South Arcot 
Tanjore 
South Kanara 
Malabar 
Bellary 

A.nantapur ... 



1921. 

1911. 

DifiFer- 

ence. 


553 

371 

+ 182 


8,271 

8,820 

— 555 


4,558 

4,947 

- 389 


532 

595 

- 63 

... 

8,153 

8,898 

- 745 


429 

490 

- 61 


1,019 

1,156 

- 137 

... 

... 19G 

436 

- 240 

Total 

... 23,711 

25,719 

- 2,008 
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22. Buddhists have nearly doubled during the decade, having increased 
from 697 to 1,222. Most of them are found in Madras and in the districts of 
North Arcot and Chingleput. The Buddhists of Madras are mostly recent 
converts from the depressed classes or from fishermen. There is an association 
in Madras which professes “ to promote the knowledge of Buddhism amongst the 
Indians with a view to secure adherents ” ; but apparently this association has 
succeeded only in securing about 500 adherents in the last ten years, so that the 
movement does not promise to lead to any great result. 

23. Parsis, who in 1911 were just under 500, have now just passed that 
number. They are mostly found, as is natural, in the principal trade centres, 
Madras, the Nilgiris, Malabar and so forth. Unlike the Jain Marwari, the Parsi 
business man migrates permanently to Madras or wherever it may be, and makes 
-a permanent home for himself and his family. He is not continually travelhng 
about the country, but stays, as a rule, in one place and there conducts his 
business. 

24. The Brabmo Saraaj seems to be losing its ground in this Presidency 
unless its members have preferred, at this census, to return themselves as 
“ Hindu.” We have now only 171 Brahmos against 374 in 1911. Most of these 
persons are in Madras. The districts which they favour most next to Madras are 
South Kanara, Malabar and Ganjam. 

25. At this census 51 people, of whom 44 are in South Kanara, have returned 
themselves as members of the “ Arya Samaj.” A branch of this society has 
recently been started in Madras and it is reported to be at work at various centres 
such as Mangalore, Madura and places in Chittoor and Anantapur districts. 
From the census statistics it appears that in the district of South Kanara only 
has the movement met with a favourable reception. Generally speaking it is 
evident that neither of these reformed Hindu societies has any effect on the reli- 
gious life or thought of the masses of the Madras Presidency. 

26. The number of Jews in Madras is only 45, of whom 34 are in the 
Malabar district. They are more numerous in Travancore and Cochin, where 
they number 258 and 1,167. There is a curious sect in the Tinnevelly district 
near the great Christian centre of Nazareth which has broken away from the 
Anglican Church and formed a new sect styled variously Jews, Hindu Christians, 
or Jehovah Messianists. The sect was started in 1850 by an influential convert, 
who owing to some personal differences with the leading missionaries of the 
S.P.G. founded a new Church of his own. For some years the new sect flourished, 
but now it numbers only a few hundred people scattered over three or four 
villages. In their religious observances they differ little from the body which 
they left, but as they bave adopted a few Jewish practices they claim a right to 
call themselves Jews. At the census, however, these people have all been returned 
as Christians. 

27. At previous censuses it was the practice to include Freethinkers, Atheist.s, 
Theosophists and others who profess similar indefinite beliefs under the category 
of Christians. On this occasion these people are shown under the head 
“ Others,” along with Confucians, Sikhs and members of the Arya Samaj. The 
exact numbers who profess each of these creeds will be found on the title page of 
Imperial Table VI. 
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/. — General distribution of population by religions. 
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2. — Distribution by districts of the main religions. 

Number per 10,000 of the population who are 
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8,920 

8,972 

1.013 

966 

l,f08 

953 

41 

46 

53 

59 

16 

16 

19 

16 

Sandur 

8,138 

8,047 

8,162 

8,326 

1.841 

1.N93 

1.803 

1.640 

21 

53 

33 

34 


7 



Anantapur 

9,042 

9,099 

9,098 

9,237 

889 

831 

783 

738 

52 


30 

21 

17 

32 

89 

4 

East Coast Central 

9,438 

9,429 

9,436 

9,466 

359 

365 

359 

1 

354 \ 

190 

182 

180 

163 

18 

24 

2S 

15 

Madras 

8,117 , 

8,019 

8,062 : 

7,936 

1.009 

1,141 i 

1,126 

1,176 

838 ‘ 

806 1 

1 804 ' 

879 

3r» 

34 

8 

9 

Chingleput 

9,548 

9,547 

9,566 1 

9.612 , 

224 

225 i 

229 

227 

218 

216 j 

: 202 j 

158 

15 

i ^2 

3 

3 

Chittoor ... ... 

9,396 

9,417 

9.468 i 

9,548 ' 

511 I 

■ 478 ' 

452 

429 

54 

37 

33 

23 1 

39 1 

68 

47 


North Aroot 

9,207 

9,186 

9.194 j 

9,243 

576 

i 601 ■' 

691 

580 1 

175 

1 167 1 

163 i 

124 : 


1 46 

62 

53 

Salem ... ... j 

9,703 

9,696 

9,673 

9,673 

223 

j 228 

236 

230 1 

73 

1 76 

90 

95 

* 1 

1 

1 

2 

Coimbatore 

1 9.665 

9,694 j 

9,677 , 

9,725 , 

1 207 i 

1 204 

202 

192 j 

128 

92 

90 

81 1 


10 

31 

2 

South Arcot ... j 

9,412 

9,410 

9,419 ' 

1 

9,453 

289 j 

284 

t 

273 

268 ; 

279 

285 

283 

253 i 

20 

21 

25 

26 

East Coast South, j 

' 8^2 

8,982 

9,011 

9,023 

499 

! 510 ' 

499 

499 

528 

507 

j 

489 

\ 

477 

i 

/ 

1 

/ 

I 

1 

Tanjore ... ... 

9,051 

9,062 ; 

\ 9,062 

9,076 

! 662 

1 565 

548 

538 

385 

1 380 

387 

i 383 

2 

3 

' 3 

3 

Trichinopoly 

9,182 

9,183 i 

19,223 

9,260 

, 336 

342 

320 

299 

482 

1 475 : 

467 

441 

i 

1 



PudukkOttai ... ; 

9,215 

0,276 * 

9,2<^8 1 

9,327 

, 352 

326 

322 

303 

433 

398 j 

380 

370 



... 


Madnra .„ ... 

9,282 

9.291 

9,308 1 

; 9,330 

393 

i 396 

400 

396 

325 

313 

i 292 

273 

i 




Bamnad 

8,831 

8 815 ! 

^ 8,840 ■ 

' 8.828 

h75 

; 723 

698 

723 : 

494 

462 

462 

449 

1 




Tinnevelly 

8,414 

i 8,429 

8,514 

1 8,506 

: 574 

589 

577 

587 

1.012 

982 

909 

907 

t 




West Coast 

6,969 

7,043 

7,180 

7,301 

2,597 

2,538 

2,411 

2,327 

413 

393 

372 

343 

21 

j 

26 

37 

29 

Nilgiris 

7,833 

7,917 

7,802 

1 8,387 

1 635 

j 496 

521 

467 

1.596 

1,462 

1,318 

1,152 

37 

126 

359 

4 

Malabar ... 

6,582 

■ 6,660 

6,807 

1 6.922 

i 3,241 

3,162 

3,015 

2,907 

176 

176 

173 

168 

1 

2 

5 

3 

Anjengo ... 

3,011 

1 2,856 

2,888 

! 2,670 

1 370 

397 

405 

332 

6,619 , 

6,748 

6,707 

6,998 





South Kanara ... | 

7,864 

7,944 

8,056 

: 8,168 

1.217 

1,177 

1.U8 

1,060 

853 ; 

803 

741 

676 

1 

06 

1 

76 

*86 

97 


9 
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CHAPTEK IV. — EELIGION 


g — Christ IcDis—^Nfi mb er and vaviations. 


Actaal number of Christians in Variation per cent. 


District and natural 
division. 


province 

Agency 

East Coast North- 

Gsnjuin 

Vizagapatam 

Godavari 

Kistna 

Guntur 

Nell ore 

Deccan 

Ouddapali 

Kurnooi 

Banganapalle 

Bellary 

Sandur 

Anant^pur ... 

East Coast Central- 

Madras 
Chingleput . . 
Cbittoor 
North Arcot 
Salem 

Coimbatore ... 
South Arcot 

East Coast South. 

Tanjore 
Trichin 0 poly 
Padukkotfcai 
Madura 
llamnad 
Tinnevelly ... 

West Coast .. 


Nilgiris 
Malabar 
Anjengo 
South Kanara 


1921. ! 

1 

1911. 

1901. ; 

1891. 

1911- 

-1921. 

1901 

-1911. 

1891 

-1901. 

1891 

-1921. 


^ :i 1 

I T 

1 

° i 


b 


7 


S 


9 

1,380,672 1 

1,208,515 

1,038,854 

879,437 

+ 

14 2 

4 

163 

4 

181 

+ 

570 

17,603 

13,265 

4,807 

1,102 

+ 

327 

4 1760 

4 

3362 

+ 1,4974 

318,955 

233,458 

178,045 

129,629 

+ 

366 

4 

311 

4 

37 3 

4 

1461 

1,96^ 

2,367 ! 

2,426 

2,292 


16 8 


2 4 

4 

5-8 

_> 

141 

5,656 

4,983 

4,191 

3,014 


13‘5 

4 

18*9 

4 

39-0 

4 

87-7 

14,237 : 

8,240 

4,768 

2,871 

+ 

72-8 

4 

72*8 

4 

661 

4 

3959 

91,087 , 

49,863 i 

29,186 

36,107 

4 

82-7 

4 

70-8 

4 

81-2 

4 

465-5 

153,510 ' 

123,707 

101,225 

70,470 

4 

24T 

4 

22 2 

4 

436 

4 

1397 

52,496 

44,298 1 

36,249 

34,875 

4 

18 5 

4 

22-2 

4 

39 

4 

505 

88,568 

73,449 

60,480 

39,069 

4 

206 

4 

214 

4 

548 


1267 

25,739 i 

22,408 

18,196 

9,103 

4 

14 9 

4- 

231 

4 

99-9 

4 

182 S 

53,656 ; 

42,068 

34,052 

22,735 

4 

27 5 

4 

23 5 

4 

49-7 

4 

1360 

694 ' 

785 

297 

57 

— 

11 6 

4 

164 3 

4 

421 1 

41,117-5 

3,532 , 

4,481 

5,066 

5,282 

— 

21 2 

— 

11*5 

— 

41 

— 

33 1 

24 i 

71 

37 

39 

— 

66*2 

4 

91 9 

— 

5-1 

— 

38-5 

4.923 1 

3,636 

2,832 

1»853 


354 

4 

28 4 

4 

52 9 

4 

1657 

227,939 

212,022 1 

194,997 

162,248 

i. + 

75 

4 

88 

4 

20 2 


405 

44,136 ; 

41,814 ! 

40,958 

39,742 

' 4 

5 6 

4 

2 1 

4 

3 1 

4 

11 1 

32,531 

30,377 , 

26,466 

18,982 

4 

74 

4 

14 8 

4 

394 

4 

71 4 

6,916 

4,558 

; 3,864 

2,535 

' 4 

51 7 

; 4 

J7-9 

.4 

52 3 


172 8 

36,019 1 

32,822 

1 28,569 

20,403 

i 

9*7 

! 4 

149 

4 

40 0 

4 

765 

15,375 i 

15,465 

1 17,719 

16,597 


0*6 

' ~ 

12-7 

4 

68 

— 

7-4 

28,308 ; 

19,550 

1 17,758 

14,504 

4 

44 8 

1 + 

10 1 

4 

22 4 

+ 

95-2 

64,654 1 

1 

67,436 

! 59.663 

49,485 

1 - 

41 

, 4 

13 1 

4 

20 6 

' 4 

30-7 

542,508 

506,174 

450,054 

416,850 

' 4 

7 2 

4 

125 

4 

80 

! 4 

301 

89,558 

89,814 

86,979 

85,371 

i _ 

0 3 

4 

33 

4 

1-9 

! 4 

49 

91 ,727 

86,891 

77,576 

71,273 

4 

5*6 

; 4 

120 

4 

2-3 

i 

59 

18,470 

16,393 

14,449 

13,813 

1 4 

12 7 

f 4 

13-5 

4 

46 

I + 

83*7 

65,301 ’ 

60,192 

I 49,745 

41,914 

; + 

85 

4 

21-0 

4 

18 7 

j + 

55 8 

85,102 ' 

76,995 

1 7u,569 

65.700 

4 

10 5 

1 4 

9 1 

4 

74 

! 4 

29 5 

192,350 j 

175,889 

j 150,736 

138,779 

, 4 

94 

i 4 

167 

4 

86 

I 4 

38 6 

185,099 ! 

170,147 

1 150,471 

130,539 

4 

8-8 

i 4 

131 

4 

153 

: + 

418 

20.178 ; 

17.343 

; 14,875 

11,649 

; 4 

16 3 

4 

166 

4 

48 9 

4 

732 

54,650 

53.015 

j 48,262 

44,5.57 

4 

3 1 

4 

9-8 

4 

19 0 

4 

22 7 

3,917 

3,760 

3,231 

3,074 

1 4 

4 2 

4 

lh4 

4 

22 3 

4 

27 5 

i 106,354 

1 1 

96,029 

84,103 

71,259 

1 4 

1 

10*8 

4 

! 

14-2 

4 

34 8 

. 4 

49-2 


li, — Religion (>f nrha)i and rural population. 


Number per 10,000 of urban population 
who are 


Number per 10,000 of rural population 
who are 


Natural division. 


1 


Total 


Agency 

East Coast North 
Deccan 

East Coast Central 
East Coast South 
West Coast 


Hindu 

Muaalman, 

6 

.\niiuistic. 

Jain. 

o 

O 


CD 

s 

Christian. 

Animistic, 

! 

C ! 

‘5 ' 

Others, 



“i 

T) 

6 

7 

s 

9 ; 

10 

'ii 

VI j 

13 

8,753 

1,313 

509 

14 

s 

3 

8,957 1 

i 

579 

296 

152 

6 


8,501 

451 

51 

997 



6,852 

27 . 

118 

3,003 



8.846 

791 

307 

52 

3 

1 

9,332 

259 : 

292 

117 


• •• 

6,886 

2,873 

217 ‘ 

4 

20 

,,, 

8,834 

907 ‘ 

244 

14 

1 


8,357 

1,150 

469 

2 

14 

8 

9,605 

1 232 

145 

6 

12 


8,313 

! 1.144 

540 ' 


3 


9,104 

370 

525 

... 

1 


5,699 

1 2,787 

1,498 


9 

* 7 

7,084 

2,580 

315 

1 

20 ! 

... 
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CHAPTEK V.— AGE. 

The statistics regarding the age distribution of the population of each district Valaeofdie 
and state are exhibited in Imperial Table VII ; the age distribution of certain **«**»**«» 
castes is shown in Imperial Table XIV ; and at the end of this chapter are ten 
subsidiary tables whicli bring out, by comparative and proportional figures, the 
salient features of the statistics. The enumerators were instructed to i^ecord 
on the enumeration schedule the number of years which each person had 
completed, and in the case of children less than a year old, they were instructed 
to write the word ‘^infant.” The instructions sound simple, but in practice they 
give rise to a great deal of difficulty. In no country in the world does the census 
bring in accurate returns of the age of the population. There are always 
influences at work which induce some persons to understate and others to overstate 
their age. India is not free from these influences. But the principal cause of 
the inaccuracy of the age returns is pure and simple ignorance. The great 
majority of the population does not know when it was born or what its age is. 

Hence come the characteristics which have been noticed in the ag^ returns of every 
Indian census, namely, a tendency to return the age as a round number, especially 
as a multiple of 10 or 5. The ages of a limited number of the population were 
tabulated bj annual periods. The result of this tabulation is given in subsidiary 
table 1 and is also illustrated by the diagrams below which show most graphically 
how erratic the returns of age are. Besides ignorance there are various other 
factors which tend to vitiate the returns of. age. There is a tendency to return 
unmarried girls as younger than they really are ; there is a tendency amongst 
the middle-aged to understate their age ; and there is a tendency in the case of 
very old people to exaggerate it. To eliminate the effects of these various 
influences is no easy task and requires an expert in the manipulation of the figures. 

The Government of India have, as usual, engaged the services of an actuary to 
examine and report upon the age statistics and in anticipation of his report it would 
be idle for a layman to attempt to go over his ground. 


Diar/rn?n Hhinrinu thr actual agc.^ returucd 
hy 100,000 /nalcs. 


no. OF 
persons. 


Xo. OF 
PERSONS. 



Ages. 


J)i((yrufti shuif'iuy fhr actual ayes rctarned 
Jnj 100.000 


No. OF 

PERSONS. PERSONS. 



Ages. 
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CHAFl'EK V. AGE 


ComparisoB 
witb previoos 
ccnsBa 

2. Unsatisfactory and unreliable as 

: Number per 10,000 of each 
hex at age-period 0-3. 


i 

Malea. Females, 



1 1921. i 

I 

1911. 1921. 1911. 


Agency 

Kast Cf»afe-t North 
Deec.in 

East Coast Central .. | 
East Coa^it South 

West Coabt .. . 1 

1,090 ' 
1,1H7 * 
1,055 
1/^53 , 
l,2Mi 
1,305 

1,321 4,077 1,402 
1,300 : 1,178 ' 1.295 
3,140 1,103 1,209 

1,357 1,329 1,417 

1,393 1,221 1.345 

! 1,306 1,337 


are as good as those of previous cen- 
suses and that consequently a compari- 
son of these age statistics with those 
obtained at previous censuses may be 
useful in indicating any important 
tendency in the distribution of the 
population. Subsidiary table 2 shows 
the age distribution of 10,000 persons of 
eacli sex in the Presidency and in each 
natural division. It will be observed 
that throughout the Presidency the 
proportion of children aged 0—5 has 
decreased. The decrease is most marked 
in the ^^gency division, but the actual proportion of male children is lowest in the 
Deccan. There is no doubt that in tliis we find one of the effects of the influenza 
epidemic which, as has been shotvn in Chapter I, carried off a large number of 
persons at the reproductive ages, and so reduced the birth-rate and diminished 
the number of children in the last years of the decade. Except in the Agency and 
the AYest Coa.st divisions it appears from subsidiary table 3 that there has 
since 1891 been a steady decline of population at age-period 0-5. It was pointed 
out in the 1901 Report that the proportion of children in 1891 was abnormally 
high, owing to recovery in the previous decade from the famine of 1877-78. In 
1901 the proportion went back to its natural ievel from which it fell very slightly 
in 1911. The marked fall in 1921 is, as has already been mentioned, one of the 
effects of influenza. 


Loss of 
children 
among 
Animists 


Subsidiary table 3 gives the age distribution by religion ; and from this 

we see that the loss in the age-period 
0-5, though common to all religions, has 
been nmcli more serious in the case of 
Animists than among those who follow 
other religions ; this coupled with the 
fact noticed in the previous paragraph 
that the loss at age-period 0-5 was most 
severe in the 4.gency is a further indi- 
cation that the Agency suffered most 
severely in the influenza epidemic. An 
examination of the taluk age statistics 
shows that in the six taluks of 
Bissamcuttak, Padwa, Udayagiri, Balliguda, Yellavaram, Kayagada andGunupur, 
the proportion of children at age U-5 is very much below the normal. 

4. The same feature appears in subsidiary tables 5 and 5-A which give 
the proportion of children under 10 to those of the reproductive ages 15 to 40. 
The proportion of children has fallen from 70 to 60 per cent in the Agency and 
from 72 to 63 per cent among Animists generally. The greatest fall in other 
divisions is 4 per cent in the East Coast North division, and in other religions the 
greatest fall is from o8 to 65 per cent among Hindus. 


Number per lf),000 of each sex 
at a^o-period 0-5. 


— 

Males 


Females. 


1921. ! 

1911. 

1021. 

1011. 

Hindu 

l,2o8 ! 

1,319 1 

1,228 j 

1,330 

Musatman 

' 1,3.'>6 , 

1,401 

' 1,328 1 

1,428 

C’hriatian 

1,320 

1.442 ' 

1,363 1 

1,417 

Aninu^^t 

1,117 

1,403 j 

1,243 j 

1,483 


Age distri- 
bution in 
Agency and 
Deccan 
divisions 


o. If this change in age distribution is really due to the influenza epidemic, 
it may be objected that it ought to be even more marked in the Deccan division 
than in the Agency, since the vital statistics show that influenza hit the Deccan 
worse than the Agency. To this the answer is that we have no vital statistics for 
the greater part of the Agency and can only judge of the degree of severity of 
the epidemic there by the results ; if the results indicate that t^he Agency suffered 
as severely as the Deccan we are bound to accept that conclusion. Again it is 
only because the proportion of children in the Deccan was very low in 1911, that 
the fall in the proportion during the past decade is less noticeable than in the 
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Agency. The marginal table shows clearly that in 1911 the proportion of 

children in the Deccan was lower than 


I Proptirtion per cent 
I to persons aged 
I 15-4^0 of chiidren 
' below 10. 


i 

1 

1921. 

1 1911. 

Pre&idencv ... , 

65 

68 

Agencv 

60 

70 

Kast Coast North 

67 

71 

Deccan 

63 

63 

East Coast Central 

6S 

, m 

East Couf^t. South 

64 

69 

West Coast ... ' 


j 63 


it is now in any division except the 
Agency and the Deccan; while in 1921 
the Agency is only J per cent lower 
than the Deccan. Another serious 
feature in these divisions is the fall 
in the proportion of married women 
aged to the to&al number of 

women uf all ages. In the Agency 
the proportion has fallen from ‘15 to SS 
and in the Deccan it has gone down 
from 31 to 30. 


6. From the following statement it is possible to follow through succeeding 
censuses the fortunes of persons placed in various age groups in I SOl. The 
figures relate only to persons enumemted in British territoiy. 


Vtar. 

0- 

-5. 

j 

10-1 

5. ; 

2t>-2; 

5. 

30- 

35. 

1 Males. 

Females. ! 

i 

! Males. ! 

! 1 

Peuialen 

Male*., 

Fetuaies, 

Malee. 

Fcm.'fles. 


1921 

2,547,86.4 

2.659.423 ^ 

' 2.605,202 

2,138,224 

1,635.959 

2.012,173 

1 .704,787 

1.860,621 

19U ... 

.. 2,716,605 

2.S2U.372 ' 

2.48s,739 

2. 296, <>29 

1, 666, J 71 

l,9!<3..i22 

1.519 466 

J 715.8SK 

1901 

2,521 ‘995 

2,651.248 ' 

2,439,697 

2.209.5N7 

1,3 30,768 

1.673,201 ' 

1.53S.452 

1.723.985 

1891 

2.591,549 

2,726,418 

J,8:t5,56(; 

l.<;5 1,2^6 

1 ,434,541 

3 .741,146 

1,418.2.53 

1 582 9S0 


Persons aged O-o in 1S91 had by 1901, when they appeared in group lO-lo^ 
lost about 141,000 males and 517,00*0 females; tliis greater Joss of females at tljis 
age-period occurs at each successive census-- though not in such a marked df^oree : 
between 1901 and 1911 the loss was 33,250 males and 350,219 females, and 
between 1911 and 102 J it whs 11 1 ,403 males nnd 3cS2,ldiS females. The reasen for 
the greater mortality of females at these ages is no doubt premature marriage and 
maternity. Now followinir up age group lo-l 5 of MW)1 we find that between 
]90j and 1911 when they were aged 20-25 they had lost 7S3,520 males and 
216,205 females; similar variations occur in the population at tliese age-peidoda 
between 1911 and 1921; this greater loss of males in early manhood is dm^ to 
emigration; the gain of females at tliese age-periods between 189] and 190] must 
ha\ e been due to misstateinonts of age. Following th(^ first group on to J 92 1 
when they were 3f)-35 we find that they have gained 3S,0]0 males since 1911 
and lost 132,701 females; and these figures again are typical of wliat is observed 
at each census. The return of males from the countries to which th(*y had 
emigrated and the natural loss of women accounts for these variations. 

7. The statement in the margin and tiie five diagrams on the next page com- 

])are the present age disti*i])ution with 
)ii that in a?id at each subs(*(|uent 

census. Between the returns of ]s71 
873. and 1921 there is a most remarkable 
18*^ only was the number of 

143 childT’en in 1^71 gi’eatly in excess of tlie 
83 number now, or indeed of tlie number 
^86 returned at any subsequent census ; but 
even more remarkable are tiie fluctua- 
72 tions at suosequent age-periods ; for at 
30 each age-period from 10-15 upwards if 
there is a rise in the 1 871 curve there is 
35 a fall in that of ]92i and vir^^ cersa, in 
the loss of cliildren in IHH] we see a 
conseq^uence of tlie great famine of 
3.nd it i^ remarkable how 
closely the curve of 1921 corresponds with that of Iss] especially in tlie earlier 
10 


Number per mille of totU populati' 
enumerated at each age- period. 
Age-period. __ 

1P21. 1‘Ul. 1901. 3891.;iSbl. 1 


0-5 ... i 

123 : 

3 34 

135 

349 

124 

.5-10 j 

135 1 

132 

142 

136 

132 

10-15 

i39 i 

J 15 

122 

99 

119 

15-20 1 

82 i 

86 

79 

80 

82 

20-25 .. ! 

86 1 

S8 

79 

89 

87 

25-30 ... i 

8.5 i 

82 

79 

s4 

S2 

30 '35 1 

84 ' 

78 

85 

85 

8S 

35-40 ... : 

0 4 

58 

56 

55 

52 

40-45 .. j 

64 1 

64 

; 

66 

' 63 

45-50 .. i 

36 ' 

3s 

3,5 

33 ' 

' 30 

50-55 ... ■ 

47 

46 

47 

44 

; 43 

55-<*0 . j 

20 

20 

18 

37 

16 

60-65 ! 

32 i 

31 




65-70 . i 

10 1 

9 

56 

63 

j 82 

70 and over, j 

20 1 

19 

' J 




Variations in 
age distribn- 
tion since 
1871 
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age-periods below 20. It cannot merely be a coincidence that the curves of 16^1 
and 1921 show an almost identical age distribution in the earlier periods, and that 
in each year the population was just beginning to recover from a severe shock. In 
189J we see the proportion of children rise again — while at other age-periods the 
distribution is not far different from that of J 921. Between 1001 and 1921 there is 
again a general resemblance, shortage in 1921 at age-periods 0-10 being balanced 
by an excess at ages 15-30. Between 1911 and 1921 there is more difference: 
the proportion of children at ages 0-5 has fallen and there is a slight excess at 
ages 5-15; there is a loss again at ages 15-25 balanced by an excess at ages 
25-40. In the later age-periods the correspondence is almost exact. 

8. In the industrial countries of Europe there is a marked difference in the age 
and sex constitution of the population of urban and rural districts. The following 
table and the diagrams on the next page were drawn up to illustrate such differences 
as are to be found in the constitution of the population of the towns and villages 
of this Presidency. 5,000 persons in the Presidency populatioi of both sexes are 
distributed by 10-year age-periods ; we thus get a standard age distribution for the 
Presidency; and with this is compared the distribution by sex and age of 10,000 
persons living (1) in the whole Presidency ; (2) in Madras City ; (o) in other 
cities ; (4^ in towns ; and (5) in villages. The first point to notice is the differ- 
ence in the age distribution of males and females in the Presidency population ; 
the excess of females at ages 0-10 and 20-30 and the excess of males at 10-20. 
Then we see the great divergence of the Madras City population from the 
standard ; the excess of males at all ages from 20 to 50 ; • the great deficiency in 
children of both sexes ; and the excess of females at ages 20-30. All this shows 
clearly that there is a great amount of immigration to the city of Madras by per- 
sons of both sexes at ages 20-30 ; and the same attraction is exercised by other 
towns and cities but to a smaller degree. The lower proportion of children in the 
cities and towns is partly due to the immigration of adults and partly to the 
greater incidence of infantile mortality in the urban population. The overwhelming 
proportion which the rural population of the Presidency bears to the total popu- 
lation is clearly marked by the almost exact resemblance between the age distri- 
bution of the population of the whole Presidency and that of the rural population. 


10.000 persons of different localities distributed according to sex and age. 


Age-period. 


Madras 

Presidency. 


Madras City. 


Other cities. 


Towns. 



0-U) 

1,290 . 

1.270 

10-20 

1,010 

1,039 

20-30 

855 , 

788 

30^^ 

705 

706 

40-50 

500 

499 

50-60 

335 ] 

336 

60 and over 

305 

293 


1,312 

1,039 

1,050 

! 1,116 

977 

994 

934 

1 1,090 

925 

1,080 

1,035 

931 

707 

903 

! 724 

751 

501 

618 

1 498 

535 

336 : 

357 

! 302 

336 

311 

249 

i 217 

1 

266 


1 , 11 « 

078 

050 

726 

530 

356 

317 


1.196 

1,219 

1,085 

3,007 

838 

932 

712 

706 

508 

515 

330 

352 

278 

322 


ViHages. 


1,283 

1,328 

],034 

975 

777 

922 

701 ' 

706 

496 ' 

499 

337 

.335 

295 

312 


^ In the India Census Reoort of 1911 it was shown that the population of 


Number of persons per 
mille aged 


i 

0-15. 

15-50. 

50 and 
over. 

Preaidencj 1921 ... ... i 

.377 

494 

129 

Do 1911 ... 

382 

493 

125 

Agency 1921 j 

393 

525 

82 

East Coast North „ 

382 

4.34 

134 

Deccan „ 

370 

495 

135 

East Coast Central „ 

381 

491 

128 

East Coast South ... 

366 

601 

133 

West Coast „ 

385 

508 

107 


India conforms to the rale observed in 
Europe that about half the population 
are between the ages of 15-50. The 
distribution of the population of Madras 
by this method remains practically the 
same as in 1911, as will be seen from 
the table in the margin. The propor- 
tional lack of old people in the Agency 
division is natural ; primitive man is 
not long-lived. But the comparative 
lack of old people in the West Coast 
division is strange. The figures, how- 
ever, show that in each of the natural 


Contrast in 
age distribtt- 
tion of popu- 
lation of towns 
and Tillages 


Proportiott^of 
popnlation at 
varions age- 
periods 


11 
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divisions the population is of the type classified by statisticians as progressive, 
with a much larger proportion of children than of old people. 

10. As was noticed in 1911, the proportion of persons aged 15-50 tends to 
vary not only locally, but by religion : it is 630 among Animists, 495 among 
Hindus and 487 among Musalmans and Christians. 


11. In the Madras Census Eeporc for 


Men. 


Year. j 

1 0-5. ! 

1 

1 

5-15. 

15-20. 

20-45. ' 

45 and 
over. 

i 

1921 ... 1 

1/220 

2,604 . 

856 ' 

3,656 

1,664 

1911 ... 

1,333 

2,554 

876 1 

1 3,587 , 

1,6.50 

1901 

1,339 1 

1 2.734 

825 

3,551 

1,551 

1891 ... 

1 1,482 ! 

i 

2,475 

828 

3,731 1 

i 

1,484 



Women. 



Year. 

0-5 

1 

' 5-10. 

1 

10-15. 

15-35 

35 and 

over. 

1921 

1,239 

1 

i 1,350 

1,136 

3,483 i 

2,792 

1911 .. 

1,341 

j 1,312 

1,091 

3,444 , 

2,812 

1901 ... 

1,368 

1,406 

1,140 

3,335 ! 

2,751 

1891 ... 

1,524 

1,346 

923 


2,701 


1911 Mr. Molony published some inter- 
esting figures showing the proportion 
of males and females at certain age- 
periods which differ slightly from those 
adopted in the subsidiary tables. For 
males he chose the periods 0-5 (child- 
hood), 5-15 (school), 15-20 (student 
or apprentice), 20^5 (householder), 45 
and upwards (old age) ; and for females 
0-5 (childhood), 5-10 (school) 10-15 
(adolescent), 15-35 (married life), 35 
and over (old age). These age-periods 
he chose as more suitable to conditions 
in South India than those in the sub- 
sidiary tables. The marginal figures 
show the distribution of 10,000 of each 
sex at each of these periods at the last 
four censuses. 


12. The figures repeat the tale, told elsewhere, of the decline of the proportion 

of children of each sex ; males have 
fallen by 113 and females by 102, as 
against a fall of only 6 and 27 in the 
decade 1901-1911. The variations in 
the proportional each age-period from 
decade to decade are given in the mar- 
gin. These figures show clearly how 
disastrous the past decade has been 
for the children of each sex. Decade 
1891-1901 showed then a bad position 
among householders and infants but 
great possibilities in its adolescent 
strength for a speedy repair of this 
state of things. The ensuing decade 
did in a large measure actualize these 
possibilities. It is possible that the 
characteristics of the first decade will 
reappear in the decade 1911-1921 
inasmuch as the decade 1901-191] 
shows a weakening in adolescents, 
which may more than counteract the 
improvement in the infant index that 
the improved adult position is likely to 

effect.” This forecast made in the census report of 1911 has in part come true ; 
the position so far as concerns infants is bad ; but householders have managed to 
hold their own ; while the partial recovery of adolescent strength points hopefully 
to the future. 

13. Subsidiary table 6 shows the variation in the population at each age- variatioa i* 
period at the last three censuses. It shows that taking the province as a whole dlmraf^age- 
the main increase is at ages 10-15 ; this is certainly a more healthy position than periods 

was disclosed by the census of 1911 when the principal inci’ease was at ages 60 
and over. 

11-A 


Malt'?. 


1 

t 

Period. 1 

i 

Infants. 

Adolescents, j 

House- Old 

holders, people. 

0-5. 

j 5-15. 

j 15-20-1 

20-45. 

over. 

1891-1901 
1901-1911 .. 

1911-1921 ... 

-143 
- 6 
-113 

+ 259 
-180 
+ 50 

- 3 i -ISO 
1+511 + o6 

-20 ! + 69 

+ 67 
+ 99 
+ 14 

1921 compared 
'With 1891 

-262 

+ 129 

+ 28 - 75 

1 

+ 180 

Females 

Period. j 0-5. 

i 1 

5-10. 1 U)-15. i 15-35, 1 

j 1 j 1 o^er. 

1891-1901 
1901-1911 
1911-1921 ... 

-156 
- 27 
-102 

1 +60 1 
-94 
+ 38 

+ 217 , -171 

- 49 + 109 

+45 +39 

+ 50 
+ 61 
-20 

1921 compared 
with. 1891 ... 

-285 

+ 4 

+ 213 - 23 

+ 91 

1 



CHAITER V. — AGl 


Age distriba 
tion of certain 
eaotes 


Variation per cent in population for 
period lyll-ly21 at a^e-period. 


The figures for the natural divisions in this table disclose some remarkable 

variations. In the divisions 

which suffered worst from 
influenza we find a marked 
decrease at ages 0-10, and 
40 and over.- On the West 
Coast we find the main 
increase at age-period 60 and 
over, having seen in para- 
graph 9 above that the pro- 
portion of old persons is lower 
in this division than else- 
where, 

14. Subsidiary tables 4 and 4-A show the age distribution of certain castes. 
They display several curious inconsistencies. As a rule the proportion of children 
is greater in what are generally considered the castes lowest in the social scale. 
Yet we find the second largest proportion of children aged 0-5 among 
Kanarese Brahmans. It is only in the case of a few West Coast castes — Kanarese 
and Pattar Brahmans, Tiyans and Iloleyas — that the proportion of children is 
greater than in 1911. But it is difficult to understand why the proportion of 
male children should be so low among Xambudri and Embrandri Brahmans as 
compared with females. Again the highest proportion of persons over 40 is as 

mio^ht be expected in the 



All 

ages. 

0 

; 

-10. 10-15. 

15-40. 

40-60. 

60 and 
over 

Presidency ... 

+ 2-2 


08 -p 

5 5 

+ 3-6 

+ 0*8 

I 

i + 4-6 

.Agency 

- 5*1 


17'2 + 

19-3 

- 3-4 

- 41 

: - 1*6 

East Coast North .. 

-f 34 

i — 

JO + 

70 

+ 4-7 

+ 4 3 

i + 74 

Deccan 

- 3 8 

; ^ 

33 - 

1 5 

- 10 

- 12 6 

- 2-8 

Hast Coast Central... 

-P 5 5 

+ 

5 2 + 

5 3 

4 70 

+ 2 U 

! + 8-2 

East Coast South ... 

+ 02 

— 

14 + 

53 

+ 27 0 

— 0 5 

- 04 

West CodSt 

+ 33 

t 


2 9 + 

4 0 

+ 1 3 

+ 72 

' + 99 



Males. 

Females. 


0-5 0-12 

0-5 

^ 

5-12 

Narabndn 

92 128 

111 

147 

Embrandri 

59 86 

120 

146 


; and yet we 
and 


lelugu 


Q 

Brahman castes 
find that Tamil 
Brahmans have a compara- 
tively small proportion. It 
must of course be remem- 
itiar inese raoies are based on Imperial Table XIV which shows the figures 
of the castes only for certain selected areas and not for the whole caste population 
of the Presidency. 

15. The remaining subsidiary tables exhibit the birth aud death rates and 
the number of deaths from certain diseases. These statistics have already been 
the subject of discussion in Chapter 1 which there is no occasion to repeat here. 


bered that these tables 
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1~A, — Age distribution of about Hindus of each sex by annual periods. 


Age. 

1 

i Males. 

1 


Females 

Age. 

Male''. 

Females. 

Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

! 


1 

, 1 

:i 


" 

5 

Total 

.. 1 200,210 . 

1 

201,807 


1 

, ! 





0 ... 

... 1 4,680 

4,445 

36 ... 

.. ' 1,437 I 

1.362 

72 

! 

81 

1 .. 

... 1 2,956 

2,872 

37 ... 

«70 

687 

73 

43 : 

26 

2 ... 

. i 4,711 

t 

4,614 

38 ... 

1,362 

1,340 

74 

42 

44 

3 ... 

: 5,714 

5,580 

39 . 

467 i 

390 

75 ... 

497 

479 

4 ... 

... ! 5,368 

.5.133 

40 . 

1 

10, .391 

11,183 

76 

131 

52 

5 ... 

. ; 6,151 

6.116 

41 . 

460 

884 

77 ,, 

23 

45 

6 .. 

... : 5,678 

r.sic 

42 . 

1,1U5 

932 

78 ... 

35 

54 

7 ... 

.. : .5,091 

4,599 

43 .. 

436 

370 

<9 ... ,, 

12 

8<. 

8 ... 

6,256 

6.ils 

41 

... 514 

461 

SO .. 

SOO 


9 ... 

... , 3,659 

3,732 

-15 . 

.. o,.^o2 

4,522 

81 

14 

lu 

10 

.. j 9.263 

8,761 

46 

957 

947 

82 

12 

31 

11 

... 1 1,878 i 

2.367 

47 ... 

570 

3(50 

. 

i 

7 

12 .. 

j 8,170 

6,715 

48 ... 

919 

7i .3 

8 4 

16 

11 

13 ... 

... i 2,419 

1 

2,426 

•49 .. 

395 

279 

S5 

116. 

98 

H 

3,202 

2.985 

oO 

7,942 

s,483 

86 . 

22 

1; 

15 ... 

... 1 5,3.55 

1,6,12 

51 .. 

277 

&jiO 

S7 

8 


10 . 

... i 4,263 

4,015 

52 .. 

719 

524 

SS .. 

1 « 

12 

17 

1,646 

! 

1,395 

53 ... 

261 

, 189 

! 1 

89 .. 

1 

1 ^ 

, 4 

18 ... 

i 

' 4,2i>2 

4,5S5 

51 . 

104 

324 

90 .. 

• 94 

132 

19 ... 

1,336 

1,270 

55 

.. , 2,755 

2.3 IS 

91 .. 

1 6 

i 2 

20 . 

s,579 , 

11,239 

56 ... 

569 

501 

92 ... 

‘ 3 

1 

1 4 

21 ... 

1,077 

i 

1,196 

57 

.. 277 

, 216 

93 

i 

3 

22 ... 

... j 3.053 i 

3,151 

58 . 

i\7 

125 

94 

1 

i 

4 

23 ... 

... 1,156 1 

1,298 

59 .. 

183 

136. 

95 


11 

21 .. 

1,786 i 

2,177 

60 ... 

. 5,856 

6,15s 

96 ... 

; 6 

4 


9,291 

10,820 

61 .. 

1S2 

336 

97 

1 “ 

2 

26 ... 

1,946 

2,nl0 

6^ .. 

322 

317 

98 

1 


27 ... 

1,595 

1,366 

63 ... 

134 

103 

99 

4 

: 1 

28 ... 

2 709 

1 ^,541 

1 

64 . 

213 

218 

100 


7 

20 ... 

927 

1,016 

65 ... 

... ; 1,366 

1,240 

101 ... 

1 

! 

30 ... 

12,294 

14,265 

66 .. 

.. 1 147 

183 

102 

L 


31 ... 

652 

■ 741 

67 .. 

103 

91 

103 


1 

32 ... 

2,058 

j 1,785 

68 

.. : 167 

149 

104 


i i 

33 ... 

672 

1 574 

69 ... 

... ' 44 

43 

105 

• ! 

; 1 

34 ... 

892 

' 883 

70 .. 

2,020 

, 2,298 


1 

1 

86 .. 

7,723 

' 7,58C 

1 

71 ... 

60 

1 70 


1 

! 

1 
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Age. 

1 

Tota l 
0 . 

1 ... 

2 

3 .. 

4 ... 

5 ... 

0 ... 

... 

y 

10 

11 

l± ... 

13 ... 

14 .. 

15 ... 

:6 ... 

17 ... 

18 ... 

19 ... 

20 ... 

21 . 

22 

23 ... 

24 ... 

25 . 

20 . 

27 .. 

28 .. 

29 .. 

30 . 

31 ... 

32 ... 

33 ... 


— - 4 . 0 ® diatrihutioyi of about 50,000 Mumlmanti of each stw by annual periods. 


Males. 

Females. 

j Age. 


1 

! Males* 

1 

: Females. 

Age, 

' Males, 

: 

i Females. 

“ 

! 

1 


j - 


1 

S 


50,032 

; 50,031 








1,222 

, 1,152 

34 ... 

... 

290 

\ 310 

68 

61 

58 

7S0 

814 

35 ... 


1,704 

1 1,550 

69 

97 

24 

1,380 

1,234 

36 ... 


432 

335 

70 

378 

472 

1,53S 

1,487 

37 ... 


198 

168 

71 

29 

9 

1.513 

1,345 

38 


383 

' 326 

72 

32 

13 

1,508 

1,477 

39 .. 


196 

137 

73 

12 


1 ,098 

1,511 

40 ... 


2,333 

' 2,470 

M .. 

S2 

31 

1,335 

1,205 

41 ... 

... 

171 

141 

75 

! 109 

153 

1,739 

1,757 

i 

42 ... 


278 

! 212 

76 

j 21 

8 

1,129 

i 949 

43 ... 


US 

' 150 

77 . 

! 14 

4 

2,179 

2,165 

44 .. 


182 

1 143 

78 

i 21 

26 

656 

531 

45 ... 


1,030 

926 

79 

i 3 

13 

2,266 

1,808 

46 .. 


211 

: 159 

80 

1 

i 164 

228 

076 

507 

47 ... 

... 1 

lot 

86 

81 

12 

0 

i,030 

1 8o0 

48 ... 


253 

183 

82 ... • ... 

1 5 

22 

955 

967 

49 ... 


139 

83 

83 ... 

1 

4 

1,223 

1,172 

oO t •• 


1,698 

1,928 

84 

! 8 

14 

337 

320 

51 ... 

.. 

94 

101 

... 

20 ■ 

39 

1,222 

1,401 

52 ... 


154 

165 

86 

t 

1 ^ 

14 

314 

353 

5.3 


7 6 

j 93 

87 

i 1 


2,010 

2,86v> 

54 .. 


170 

90 

88 

1 

i 2 ; 

9 

285 

i 267 

j 

55 ... 


510 

425 

89 

i 

j 2 

i 

722 

1 929 

56 ... 


149 

94 

90 

1 

; 15 . 

27 

335 

334 

57 . . 


57 

.51 

91 ... 

i 1 

1 

507 

707 

58 ... 


121 

81 

92 

1 

I 

1,972 

1 2,460 

59 ... 


11 

54 

93 

i 7 


.">48 

1 527 

1 

60 ... 


1,212 

1,315 

94 ... 

1 


289 

1 401 

1 

61 . 


77 

1 

59 

95 

1 ^ . 

1 

651 

1 739 

62 ... 


1 

. 3 

62 

96 ... 



3 69 ' 

1 253 

63 ... 


37 

41 

97 . 

1 ; 

1 

2,781 

' 3,173 

64 


72 

51 

1 

98 

• i 

1 

212 

155 

65 .. 


290 

237 

99 ... 



540 

51 5 

6^j . . . 


35 

19 

100 


3 

220 

235 

67 ... 

... 

27 

17 

110 

2 ! 

... 
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S. — Age distribution of 10,000 oj each sex in the. province and each natural division. 



1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 


Males. 

Females. 

j Male>. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

i~ 


t; 

7 

I 


.Province— 

' 



I 





0-1 

260 

259 

285 

284 

294 

297 

1 330 

338 

1-2 

152 

153 

173 

177 

158 

161 

' 171 

17S 

2-3 

246 

254 

283 

285 

280 

288 

315 

327 

3-4 

287 

298 

309 

315 

310 

322 

i 352 

365 

4-5 ... 

275 

275 

2S3 

280 

297 

300 

' 314 

31^ 

0-5 

1,220 

1,239 

1,333 

1,341 

1,339 

1,368 

1,4S2 

1,524 

5-10 

1,356 

1,350 

1,334 

1,312 

1,434 

1,406 

' 1,391 

1,316 

10-15 

1,248 

1,136 

1.220 

1,091 

1,300 

1,140 

1,US4 

923 

15-20 

856 

791 

876 

845 

825 

757 

828 

783 

20-25 

783 

937 

817 

947 

711 

863 

82(; 

973 

25-30 

816 

887 

792 

836 

755 

824 

821 

865 

30-35 

817 

86S 

745 

816 

816 

891 

828 

885 

35-40 

6L6 

527 

590 

533 

599 

620 

592 

505 

40-45 

024 

646 

643 

656 

670 

675 

670 

661 

45-50 

388 

342 

410 

355 

376 

320 

365 

305 

50-55 

465 

482 

454 

46s 

465 

480 

427 

460 

55-60 

217 

182 

218 

189 

190 

162 

177 

157 

60-65 

308 

325 

295 

32U-) 





66-70 ... . ' 

96 

86 

94 

90). 

520 

594 

515 

613 

70 and over ... ... 

190 

202 

179 

1 20 ij , 





Mean a^e 

25-5 

25*5 

25*1 

25*3 ; 

24*5 

21*8 

24-6 

25-U 

Agency— 









0-5 ... ... 1 

1 ,U90 ' 

1 .077 

1,321 

1,402 ' 

1,197 

1,316 

1.02 S 

1,158 

5-10 

1,497 

1,455 

1 ,584 

1,5H0 

1,539 

1,532 

1,261 

1,25 4 

10-15 i 

1,300 

1,143 

' 1,158 

1,023 

1,219 

1,074 

1,023 

^96 

15-20 

802 ; 

824 

793 

850 

811 

892 

711 ■ 

768 

20-10 

i 

3,42S 

3,464 

i 3,278 

3,469 > 

i 

3,293 

3,514 

2,613 

2,759 

40-60 

1,532 

1 ; 

1,381 

1,546 

1,334 1 

1.584 

1,289 

1,251 

1,028 

60 and over 

351 

356 

> 320 

362 

324 : 

1 

353 

291 ' 

323 

Not stated ... 



! 

... 

1 


1,824 ' 

1,814 

Mean age ... 

24*3 

23‘5 




.. 

1 ... i 


East Coast North— 







! ; 


0-5 

1,167 ' 

1,178 

1 1,300 

1 

1,295 ' 

1,318 

1,356 

1,391 , 

1.456 

5-10 

1 

1,401 

1,376 

1,414 ' 

1,371 

1,415 

1,393 1 

1.459 

1,396 

10-15 j 

1,339 , 

1.180 

1,303 

1,131 

1,357 

i 

1,154 j 

1,246 

1,037 

15-20 i 

861 ■ 

795 

841 ' 

806 

817 

1 

754 1 

1 

820 

771 

20-40 

2,887 : 

3,124 

2,850 

3,017 

2,829 

3,057 

2,892 

3,088 

40-60 

1,695 ' 

1,644 

1,679 

1,6:31 

1,682 

1,624 

1,612 

1,542 

60 and over ... ... 

650 1 

703 

613 

689 

552 

662 

578 

70S 

Not stated ... 






i i 

i 

2 

4 

Mean age 

25'3 

243 

' t 



1 

••• 

1 

... 

- — 

- — 
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CHAPTEE V. — AGE 


— Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex In the province and each natural division — concluded. 


i 

1921. 

1911, 

1901. 

1891. 

1 

t 

1 

Males, j Females. 

Males. , 

Females. 

Males, j 

1 

Females. 

) 

Males. 1 

Females, 

^ j 

Deccau— ! 

I 

- 


t 


t) 


s } 

s 

1 


o-ri ! 

1,055 

1,163 

1,140 1 

1,209 

1,148 “ 

1,254 

1,380 

1,501 

5-10 1 

1,312 

1,394 

1,243 i 

1 

1,3U2 

1,412 ! 

1 

1,483 

1,342 

1,364 

10-15 

1,2N4 

1,201 

1,241 

1,186 j 

1,371 ; 

1,261 

826 J 

720 

15-20 

76S 

679 

824 

784 1 

7()5 

604 

720 1 

662 

20-40 

3.256 

3,303 

3,036 

3,135 

2,932 

3,080 

3,455 t 

1 

3,517 

40-6( > 

1,65'S 

1,607 

1,862 

1,731 

1,883 

1,698 

1,768 ; 

1,614 

OO and over .. . 

667 

653 

r.54 * 

653 

549 

620 

506 

6l6 

Not «?tated ... 




! 



3 1 

4 

Mean age ... , 

26-1 ‘ 

25 4 





... 1 


East Coast Central— 

1 


' 

: 

1 




U-5 

1,253 

1,329 

1,357 

1.417 ' 

1,381 

1,446 

1,576 

1,644 

.5-10 - 

1,353 1 

1,891 

1,271 

: 

1,300 

1.442 

1.461 

1,354 

1,344 

10-15 

1,197 , 

1,096 

1,200 

1,099 

1,288 , 

1,155 

994 

859 

15-20 

839 ; 

764 

899 

852 

817 

713 

809 

752 

20-40 

3,050 ; 

3,211 

2,914 

3,085 

2,815 

3,051 

3,107 

3,281 

1 

40-60 ■ 

1,704 . 

1,639 

1,782 

1,678 

1,728 ; 

1,621 

1,656 

1,558 

60 and over ... 

604 

570 

577 

569 

529 ’ 

553 

503 

561 

Not stated ... 







1 

i 

Mean age 

i 

25-6 ; 

25 1 







East Coast South- I 









0-5 .. 

1,256 1 

1,221 

1,393 

1,345 

3,415 

1,363 : 

1,519 

1,471 

5-10 

1,316 I 

1,294 

: 1,326 

; 1*^09 i 

1,417 

1,344 1 

1,373 

1,299 

10-15 

1,175 j 

1,056 

1,135 

989 

1,188 

1,020 

1,044 

1 865 

15-20 

877 ' 

789 

858 

818 

837 

764 

847 

' 775 

20-40 

2,998 j 

3,233 

2,909 

3,141 

2,860 

1 3,105 

2,968 

i 3,191 

40-60 

1,781 

1,777 

1,789 

1,793 

1,735 

1,769 

1,702 

1 1,750 ■ 

60 and over .. ... j 

597 1 

630 

590 

645 

548 

1 

635 

1 

j 545 

j 647 

Not stated ... 

1 I 

1 






2 

1 ^ 

Mean age ... 

25’9 ' 

26*3 




... 

... 

i ... 

West Coast- 

i 






1 


0-5 

! 1 ,365 

1,306 

1,388 

1,337 

1,348 , 

1.322 

I 

1,528 

' 1,524 

5-10 

; 1.339 

1,238 

1,319 

j 1 ,227 

1 

1,412 

1,320 

1,371 

1,268 

10-15 

1,284 

( 

1,166 

1,277 

1 

1,156 

j 

1,381 

1,243 

1,228 

! 1,002 

15-20 

! 940 

1 

934 

1,018 

1 1,036 

964 

965 

952 

973 

20-40 

1 3,082 ‘ 

3,292 

3,120 

j 3,240 

3,040 

3,178 

3,080 

3,186 

40-60 

1,554 ! 

1,538 

1,478 

1 ,500 

1,461 

1 

1,469 

1,438 

! 1,482 

60 and over , 

436 

526 

400 

1 504 

394 

503 

401 

523 

Not Btatea 




[ 

... 

... 

2 

1 2 

Mean age 

241 1 

1 

1 

26-2 

... 

i 

... 

! 

i 

. 

i 

t 
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of lOfiOO of ench sex in each ‘main religion. 


Age. 


1 


Hindu — 

0 5 

5-10 ... 

10-15 
15-20 ... 

2l)-40 ... 

40-6a ... 

60 and over 
Not stated 
M eac age 

Musa Lit AN — 
0-5 

5-10 ... 

10-16 ... 
15-20 ... 

20-40 ... 

40-60 

60 and over 
Not staled 
Mean age 


Christian — 
0-5 

5-10 ... 

10 - : 6 ... 
15-20 ... 

20-40 
40-60 ... 

60 and over 
Not stated 
Mean age 

Animistic — 

0-5 

5-10 ... 

10-15 ... 

15-20 
20-40 
40-60 ... 

60 and over 
Not stated 
Mean age 

Jain — 

0-5 

5-10 ... 

20-15 ... 

15-20 ... 

20-40 ... 

40-60 

60 and over 
Not stated 
Mean age 


1921. 

1 

1 1911. 

1 1901. 

1891. 

Males. 

1 Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

r 

' Males. 

[ Females. 

f 

Males. 

i 

Females. 


; ^ 

\ 

; 4 

1 



5 


1 

8 


1,208 

1,228 

1,319 

1,330 

i 

' 1.330 

1 1,362 

1 ,470 

1,515 

1,346 

1,342 

1,323 

1,302 

! 1,425 

1,399 

1,379 

1,335 

1,242 

1,1H0 

1 1,216 

1,085 

' 1,293 

1 132 

1,072 

911 

857 

' 779 

S74 

835 

822 

746 

824 

773 

3,035 

3,217 

2,944 

3,132 

2,884 

3,097 

3,062 

3,230 

1,711 

1,676 

1,748 

1,694 

1,720 

1,659 

1,653 

1,596 

601 

628 

576 

622 

526 

605 

519 

620 


•• 





21 

20 

2o*G 

25-7 

25-3 

25-5 

24’6 

24-9 

24*4 

24-8 

1,356 

1,328 

1,461 

1,428 

1.463 

1,428 

1,592 

1,576 

1,442 

1,400 

1.419 

1,379 

1,510 

1,444 

1,453 

1,380 

1,323 

1,192 

1,292 

1,157 

1,380 

1,207 

1,151 

976 

877 

892 

915 

940 

857 

843 

854 

851 

2,964 

3,203 

2,900 

3,087 

2,809 

3,059 

2,972 

3,167 

1,513 

1,449 

1,502 

1,458 

1,492 

1,473 

1,479 

1,462 

525 

536 

511 

551 

489 

546 

497 

586 







2 

2 

24 1 

24-2 

23 7 

24*0 

23-2 

23-7 

23*3 

23-9 

1,320 

1,353 

1.442 

1,417 

1,429 

1,434 

1,581 

1,591 

1,376 

1,400 

1,361 

1,358 

1,517 

1,486 

1,470 

1,438 

1.257 

1,191 

1,244 

1,159 

1,356 

1.230 

1,139 

1,019 

862 

875 

880 

916 

843 

828 

852 

858 

2,952 

3,145 

2,892 

j 3,079 

2,756 

2,998 

2,933 

3,097 

1,638 : 

1,520 

1,622 ! 

i 1.541 

1,603 

1,513 

1541 

1,465 

595 

516 

559 

1 530 

496 

511 

482 

530 



... 




2 i 

2 

25-1 ' 

24-3 

24-5 

24-3 

23*7 

23*7 

23 5 

23-5 

1,117 

1,243 

1,403 

1,483 

1,219 

1,359 

803 

915 

1,524 ; 

1,524 1 

1,567 j 

1,535 

1,542 

1,526 

1,074 

1,067 

1,249 

1,124 

1,126 

1,001 

1,271 

1,125 

801 

732 

789 

857 

784 

925 

824 

926 

532 

566 

3,309 

3,567 

8,186 

3,379 

3,190 1 

3,445 

1,936 ' 

2,021 

1,629 ! 

1,368 

1,561 

1,314 

1,634 

1,289 

953 

775 

383 1 

317 

.373 

363 

320 

331 

1 

224 

214 







3,677 

3,710 

24’5 I 

i 

23'3 

'23-6 i 

1 

22-9 

j 

23-6 

22-7 ; 

23-1 j 

220 

903 

1,037 

1 

880 

j 

1,032 

1 

1,007 

1,115 

1 1,032 

1,119 

858 

979 

893 ' 

1,046 1 

1,014 

1,076 

1 969 

i 1,063 

1,035 1 

953 

1,084 : 

1050 ^ 

1,041 

1,003 

1,046 

963 

978 1 

888 

956 

837 1 

887 

764 

899 

83o 

3,492 

3,246 

3,421 

3,122 I 

3,278 

3,085 

3,373 

3,193 

2,008 

1,999 

2,039 

1,9S8 1 

2,029 

2,054 i 

1,997 

1,956 

726 

898 

727 

925 

744 

903 

682 

874 







2 

2 

28*7 

29 0 

28-8 

29*0 

28-0 

28*4 

27-8 

28*1 


12 
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CHAPTER V. — AGE 


4. --Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes. 


Males — Number per niille aged Females — Number per mille aged 



Caste. 

- 

1.0 

o 

i 

oj 

T 

12-16. 

o 

i 

u? 

40 and 

over. 

o 

5 12. 

o 

w 

t 

i-H 

o 

1 

s 

40 and 
over. 



2 

3 

4 

5 

o 

7 

8 

9 1 

10 


Balija, Kavarai 

110 

176 

75 

392 

247 

113 

181 

63 

395 

248 


Tamil ... 

98 

150 

74 

425 

253 

107 

158 

60 

398 

277 


Telugu ... 

115 

156 

74 

415 

241 

116 

157 

76 

300 

261 


g f”Embrandri 

eS \ 

59 

86 

32 

477 

346 

120 

146 

61 

435 

238 

h 

Nambudri 

92 

128 

62 

433 

285 

111 

147 

63 

386 

293 

a 

^ Pattar ... 

112 

143 

66 

404 

275 

129 

202 

61 

388 

220 


Kanareae 

147 

138 

104 

351 

260 

143 

157 

51 

401 

248 


Oriya ... 

126 

44 

87 

432 

311 

1C6 

183 

57 

406 

! 248 

Cheruman 

140 

193 

81 

393 

193 

130 

168 

74 

437 

I 201 

Chetti 

111 

153 

104 

380 

252 

93 

137 

74 

* 432 

i 

j 264 

Devanga 

114 

176 

74 

396 

240 

104 

175 

56 

413 

1 

1 252 

Holeya 

161 

207 

89 

350 

193 

147 

159 

71 

407 

1 216 

Kaikolan, Sengundar, Sengunda Kshatrij-a ... 

1 129 : 

173 

103 

396 

199 

342 

174 

91 

376 

217 

Kulingi 

118 

198 

70 

385 

231 

119 

193 

55 

394 

; 289 

Kalinjl 

1 128 

265 

102 

.321 

184 

93 

. 209 

76 

400 

222 

Kammalan. Kauisala, Pauchala. Visva Brah- 
man, Visva Karma (Tamil) 

125 

170 

81 

394 

I 227 

123 

173 

1 

402 

221 

Kammalan. Kamsala, Panchala^ Visva Brah- 
man, Visva Karma (Telugu) 

105 

189 ; 

74 

403 

229 

106 

18S 

i 

408 

24b 

Kapu 

108 

193 

72 

j 387 

; 240 

111 

, 190 

1 57 

393 

249 

Koniati, Arya Vaisya .. 

108 

c: 

! 78 

1 400 247 

109 

. 167 

69 

396 

259 

Mala .. 

i 122 

207 

80 

358 

233 

129 

180 

65 

394 

223 

Nadar ... ... . . 

122 

162 

1 83 

394 

239 

, 127 

165 

85 

397 

226 

Paraiyan, Pauchama 

136 ^ 

199 

77 

372 

216 

135 

184 

64 

411 

206 

Sale 

114 

196 

77 

381 

232 

119 

184 

59 

403 

235 

Tij- 

an 

139 i 

1 

175 

78 

399 

209 

122 

! 183 

78 j 

1 417 

200 

Velliila 

j i 

1 

165 

76 

413 

232 

109 

: 165 

i 

79 j 

: 1 

* 394 

253 
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4~A, — Proportion of children under 12 and of persons over 40 to those aged 15-40 in 

certain castes ; also of married females aged 15-40 

per 100 females. 





T3 O ^ 


Proportion of 

Proportion of 

' .2 'f « 


children both sexes 

persons over 40 per 

^ ^ O 

Castes. 

per PX) 

100 aged 15-40. 

g CO 

GO f-j 

1 O 53 

1 S 

1 O ed c 


j 


Ti Married 

Persons . , 

1 if-t. 

I : 

! 

1 

Males, j Females, i 

! 

Number 
females 
per lOO f 
ages. 


1 


- 


__ _ 

5 


Balija ... 


74 

192 

63 

63 

30 

Brahman, Tamil 


62 

153 

60 

70 

33 

Do. Telngn 



68 

182 

58 

67 

30 

Do. Malayalam, Erabrandri 


4£ 

141 

72 

.55 

32 

Do. do. Nambudri 



58 

194 

66 

76 

26 

Do. do. Pattar 


72 

228 

68 

57 

30 

Do. Kanarcse 


78 

179 

74 

62 

33 

Do, Oriva 

••a 

56 

134 

72 

61 

32 

Cheruman 

... ... 

75 

191 

49 

46 

31 

Chetti 


60 

131 

67 

61 

32 

Devanga 


70 

162 

61 

61 

34 

Holeya 


87 

204 

o5 

53 

29 

Kaikotati, Sengundar, Sengunda Kshatriya 

80 

216 

50 

58 

29 

Kaline:i 


80 

184 

60 

61 

33 

Kalinji 


92 

171 j 

57 1 

55 

34 

Kammalan, Kamsala, Panchala, Visva 

Brahman, Visva 






Karma (Tamil) 


74 

207 . 

58 


29 

Kammalan. Kamsala, Panohala, Visva 

Brahman. Visva 


j 


j 55 


Karma (Telugu) ... 

... ... ... 

73 

197 i 

57 

I 60 

30 

Kapu .. 


77 

191 ' 

62 

1 63 

31 

Konaati, Arya Vaisya 

... 

58 

181 : 

44 

66 

31 

Mala ... ... ... 



70 

191 

] 

44 

57 i 

33 

Nadar 


83 

243 

61 

57 

28 

Paraiyan, Panchama 


83 

187 

58 

50 

34 

Sale ... 

... ... ••• 

79 

184 1 

61 

60 

33 

Tivan ... 


72 

218 

53 

43 

28 

Veilala 


69 

180 

56 

64 

80 


5 . — Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those aged 15-40 ; also 
of married females aged 15-40 per 100 females. 


Natural 

divisiop. 



Proportion of children (both sexes) 
per 100. 


Married females 
&^ed 15-49. 


Proportion of persons over 60 per 
100 aged 15-40. 


192J 


1911 


1901 


1891. 


■Number of married 
i fem.'des aged 
t 15-40 per 100 
* females of all ages. 


5 " 


; s 

« ! o 

1 


l 


3 

4 

i 


4 

7 

N 

9 

in 

11^ 

13 

14 

14 < 

15 

H5 

17 

’i> 

fa 

2n 

Province 

65 

68 

73 

73 

160 

165 

179 

175^ 

15 

15 

15 

15 

14 

15 

13 

IS 

32 

32 

31 

Agency 

East 

Coast 

60 1 

70 

66 ‘ 

69 

153 

170 

161 

164 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 


33 

35 

36 

North 

... 

67 

71 

74 : 

75 

155 

165 

176* 

179 

17 

18 

17 

18 

15 

17 

16 

18 

32 

32 

31 

Deccan . 
East 

Coast 

61 

63 

72 

67 

166 

IGI 

189 

176 

17 

16 

17 

: 17 

15 

17 , 

12 

14 

! 

30 

: 31 

' 29 

Central 

East 

Coast 

68 

69 

77 

74 

166 

106 

187, 

177: 

16 

14 

15 

i 

14 

15 ! 

15 

13 

'■ 14 

1 

32 

; 

SO 

South 


64 , 

69 

73 

73 

1 155 

162. 

173 

170 

15 

' 16 

i 

16 

15 

1 16 

14 

! 16 

1 32 

! 32 

31 
’ SO 

i 

West Coast 

64 

63 

66 

69 

166 

! 166 

177 

i 

177, 

11 

12 

10 

12 

10 

1 12 

i 

10 

i 

i 13 

i 

31 


12 

-A 















■ 


L 

‘ 


29 

32 

32 

33 

32 

32 
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CHAPTER V. — AGE 


— P*'oportion of children under 10 and of per'^ois over 60 to those aged 16—40 ; 
also of mnrrif d femalf^s aged 15-40 per 100 females^ 


Religion and 


proportion of children (both sexea) 
per 100 


Married females 
aged 15-40 


Proportion of persons oyer 
GO per lOU aged 15-40. 



1921 


1911. 


1901. 


1891. 


Is’ nmber of 
married lemales 
aged 15-4<J per 
100 females of 
all ages. 


natural division 



j 


' 

— 


" ■ 


; 




i 



1 







t 





. 


32 j 


ac 


X ! 


CD 






, 


t 







® 1 

x 

cd 

(8 


n 

C3 ’ 

! 











-4 


© 

c 



0 

B 

,2 

£ , 


rH 


QO 


, 

5 1 

o i 
a- 

ao 

<7] 

05 

O'. ; 

0 ; 

j 

00 


£ 


5 

pR 

1 

JD 


1 

A 

I 

O) j 


0 

a. 

— - 


a 

4 

5 

G 


8““ 

"iT 



12 



”l3~ 


17 

18 ; 


>u 

21 

Province— 






163| 

1 

ml 






14 

16 


! 

32 

32 

31 

32 

Hindu ... 

65 1 

68 

73 : 

71 

159 

173 

16 

16 

15 

16 

13 

15 

Musal»n»D 

70 i 

72 


76 

170 

174i 

1871 181 

14 

13 

13 

14 

13 

14 

13 

14 

32 

32 

31 

33 

Christian 

70 ! 

72 

79 ; 

74 

176 

179 196' 

179 

16 

13 

15 

13 

14 

13 

12 

12 

31 

31 

29 

33 

Animist 

63 1 

72 

68 

76 

161 

177! 

168, 

189 

9 

7 

9 

8 

8 

8 

9 

8 

34 

34 

34 

21 

Jain 

44 ! 

46 

62 

50 

126 

128| 

14l! 

137 

16 

22 

17 

23 

18 

24 

16 

22 

30 

32 

31 

32 

Agency— 

Hindu 

60 1 

70 

67 

67 

' 

152 

168 

159 

159 

9 

9 

8 

9 

8 

8 

9 

10 

33 

35 

36 

34 

Musalinan ... 

53 I 

61 

52 : 

52 

140 

loO, 

U3 

145 

9 

n 

8 

U 

7 

13 

8 

16 

35 

36 

35 

32 

Christian 

74 : 

54 

63 ; 

78 

172 

134! 

160 

223 

6 

6 

8 

5 

6 

7 

3 

5 

35 

35 

36 

30 

Animist 

59 1 

70 

63 

75 

155 

176' 

170 

186 

8 

6 

8 

8 

7 


9 

8 

34 

34 

35 

20 

East Coast 





















North— 

Hindu 

66 1 

71 

74 

75 

155 

182: 

175 

179 

17 

18 

14 

15 

15 

18 

16 

18 

32 

32 

31 

32 

Musalman 

71 

73 

78 

76 

170 

173, 

165 

181 

19 

17 

18 

IS 

17 

18 

17 

19 

32 

32 

i 35 

32 

Christian 

69 

71 

82 

81 

163 

166 

194 

186 

20 

13 

18 

! 14 

17 

14 

15 

15 

33 

33 

i 31 

34 

Animist 

79 

1 

73 

1 

86 

180 

183 

179 

210 

16 

10 

16 

1 1-2 

10 


12 

11 

34 

34 

I 32 

31 

Deccan — 






; 

188 




[ 
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16 
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33 
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11 
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30 
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68 
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13 

11 

1 12 

11 
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10 

12 

28 

29 

29 

i 30 
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6 . — Variation in population at certain aye-pertoJx. 


Variation per cent in population (Increase + Decrease — ). 


Natural division. ■ Period. . 

! 

j All a^es. 


i 

i 

- 


5 


r 

1911-1921 

j. 

22 

Province 


1901-1911 

' -1- 

84 


L. 

1 

1891 1901 

+ 

72 


r' 

1911-1921 


5T 

Agency (a) 

... ' 

1901-19U 

+ 

18-4 


ii 

1 

1891-1901 


2‘9 


1 

r 

1911-1921 

+ 

3-4 

East Coast North 

■■■< 

1901-1911 

+ 

99 



1891-1901 


87 


r 

1911-1921 


38 

Deccan {h) 

; 

1901-1911 

- 

3 2 


Ll 

1891-1901 

+ 

5 3 


r; 

1911-1921 

+ 

5*3 

East Coast Central 

1 

1901-1911 


5 4 


ll 

1891-1901 

+ 

S'9 


r 

1911-1921 

1 + 

0 2 

East Coast South 

-A i 

1901-1911 

■i 

1-5 


l| 

1S9U1901 

+ 

5‘4 


r: 

191 1-1921 

' -f 

3-3 

West Coast 

-•! 

1901-1911 

i + 

71 


L 

1 

1891-1901 i 


6-3 


0-10. 

10-15. 

15-40. 

40-60. j 

60 and 
over 

* 1 

1 

- 08 ! 

5 

+ 55 ' 

! 

1 

+ 35 

j 7 

1 

+ 0-8 

8 

+ 4*6 

+ 3-9 i 

-f 2 7 

+ 118 

+ 10-2 

+ 147 

4 3 ' 

{c) + 313 

+ 33 

+ 1V7 

+ 6*3 

- 17 2 , 

+ 19 S i 

- 34 

- 41 

- 1-6 

+ 23 8 ' 

-h 11 1 1 

+ 16 8 

+ 18’ 5 

+ 19 3 

+ 23 0 , 

(c) + 24-5 : 

+ 27 9 

+ 29 6 

+ 134 

- 16 : 

+ 70 

+ 

47 

+ 4-3 

+ 7-4 

+ 73 

+ 6-5 

+ 11’6 ! 

+ 100 

+ 17*8 

-i- 5’0 , 

{c)+ 19 4 

i + 

7T 

+ 13 9 

+ 2*8 

- 33 

- 1 5 

- 10 1 

- 12*6 

- 2'8 

- 10 6 

- 108 

i + 

28 

- 2-9 

+ 8*2 

- 0-2 ; 

(c) 4 79 1 

: - 78 1 

+ 11’4 i 

+ 9*8 

4- 52 

+ 5 3 

i + 70 

+ 2*0 

+ 82 

- 1 7 

- 07 

i + 10*5 ' 

+ 9-0 

+ 11*6 

+ 5'5 

(c)+43 7 

+ 

1‘4 

+ 13’5 

+ 10-8 

- 44 

+ 5 3 

+ 27‘6 

— 0‘5 

i - 0-4 

+ 10-3 i 

+ 10-2 

' + 170 

+ 17’0 

+ 19-3 

+ ST 

! (c) + 22T 

+ 

25 

+ 70 

+ 4*6 

+ 

2-9 

+ 40 

1 + D3 

+ 7'2 

+ 99 

+ 

4o 

- 0*7 

+ lO'H 

+ 8*9 

1 - 80 

+ 

08 

(c) + 20*2 

+ 

57 

+ 8 5 

- 3-2 


Note . — The percentages are based on variations in unadjusted figures for previous censuses. For I 891 , persons 
who have not stated their ages have been omitted iu working Out percentages for columns 4 to 8 , but have 
been included for column 3. 

(а) High increase in all age-periods between X901-1911 is partly due to inclusion ot Nugur in 1911. The 
high increase between 1891-1901 may be due to exclusion of “ not stated ” from 1891 fignres. 

( б ) Figures for 1901 include Madanapalle and Vayalpad taluks now transferred to Chittoor. 

(c) Probably due to small number of births durirg 1877-78 famine. 


7. — Beportud birth-rate by stx and natural divisions. 


Number of bii-tbs per 1,000 uf totid population (Ce-siis of 1911; 


Year 


1911 

1912 ... 

1913 .. 

1914 ... 

1915 ... 

1916 ... 

1917 .. 

1918 ... 

1919 ... 

1920 .. 


Province 

. East Coast ^ East Coast ! East Coast ' ... 

North Decoa., , Wes, Coast. 

Persons. 

OD 

a 

CD 

3 

"a 

s 

3 
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* ® 

a s 

r 
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I ^ fX 
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2 3 



1 

7 

j 

N 

9 
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"11" , 

VI 

' 1:; 

i4 , 

1 l.“i 

lu 


IS 1 

19 , 

2t> 

21 


i 30 4 15 5 ; 

1 1 

14 9 

26 8 

13 7| 

.3 

28 7 

1 

147 

14 0 

27 6 

no 

13 6 

31 7 

16‘2 

1 5 5 

1 

I 

129 4, 

1 

15 1 

14 j 

36 1 

i 

185 

176 

1 30 9 15 8, 

15 1' 

26 8 

13 7 

1 

131, 

1 

30 4 

15 6 

14 8 

30 0 

15'2 

14 8 

32 91 

16 S 

16 1* 

! 

28 6 

14 5 

14 1 ' 

1 

33 7 

17 2 

16 5 

; 32 2 16 5 

15 7 

24 0 

12 4 

11 6 

33 0 

1G9 

16 li 

32 0; 

16 2 

15 S 

32 9 

168 

1 

16 1 ; 

29 9 

15 3 

14 6' 

1 

34 3 

[ 

17*6 

16‘7 

1 

1 33 5 17T 

16 4 

33 3 

16 9 

16 4' 

35 4 

18 I 

17 3' 

32 4 

16 3 

16 J 

33 1 

16 9 

1 

16 2 

29 5 

15 1, 

14 4| 

39 7 

20 3 

194 

1 31’2 15 9j 

15 3 

315 

16 1 

15 4 

31 1 

15 9' 

15 2\ 

32 3; 

16 4 

15*9 

32 3 

' 16 5, 

15 Si 

28 3 

14 5' 

1 

1 3 8! 34 8 

17 8 

17 0 

32 8' 16 6* 

! 1 

15 9 

317 

16 0 

15-7 

318 

16 3‘ 

15-5 

32 3, 

16 5 

15 

341 

I 174 

16-7 

|29 8 

15 2 

1 

14 6 

36 4 

1 

18*5 

17 9 

1 1 

1 32 4' 16 5 

15 9, 

31 7i 

160 

1 5 7 

31 3^ 

16 0 

15 si 

28 9, 

i { 

146 

143 

34 1 

: 

1 . 17 ; 

29 7 

15 2 

14 5 

39 5 

20 2 

19 3 

! 28 9^14 8| 

141 

213 

10 9 

10 4 

29 2 

15 0 

14 2 

,23 9 

12 1 

118' 

29 5i 

15 0 

1 

14 5)26 8 , 

13 8 

13 Oj 

35 9 

18 3 

17*6 

j 25'5' 131 

12-4 

17 7 

9 3, 

84 

25 2 

12 9, 

12 3; 

i 22 81 

11*7 

11 1 

25 6' 

13 1 

12 5j 

24 9 

12 8 

12 1 

30 1 

154 

14’7 

* i 

28 4 14-6 

13 8 

23 2 

11 7' 

11 5^ 

29 1 

14 9j 

14 2; 

29 0 

14’7 

143 

28 4 

; 14 6 

13 8 

26 6 

13-7 

12 9 

30 8 

15 8 

15*0 


I 
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CHAPTEE V. — AGE 


Year. 


1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


8. — Reported death-rate hy sex and natural dimsions. 


Number of deaths per 1,000 of total population (Census of 1911), 


Province. 


Agency. 
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]U 
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21 

22 
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24 0 

223 

261 

14 6\ 

1 
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19 71 

10 2 

9 5 

27-4 

142 

13’2 

22 8 

115 

1/-3’ 

246 

12 6 

122 

24 9 

126 

121 

24 3 

25 2 

23 5 

281 

1 P6 i 

13-5 

22' 1 [ 

11-3 

10*8 

30 5 

15-8 

14 7 

23 6 

12 0 

11-6 

230 

11 6 

11 4 

29-4 

15-2 

14*2 

21'4 

22 

20-7 

14 8 

79i 

6 9 

18 8 ; 

97 

9-1 

21‘5 

ll-l 

iO-4 

21-6 

10-9 

107 

22-4 

11-3 

11‘1 

25-6 ' 

13 1 

12*4 

24 9 

25-7 

24 2 

23 8 

12-3 i 

115 

24 2 J 

12-4 

11-8 

31-1 

15-8 

loM j 24 6 

J24 

12-2 

23-3 

11-7 

11-6 i 

26 0 

13*3 

127 

22 0 

22 6 

21 4 

26 9 

14 1 

12-8 

1 

22 7 1 

1 

11-6 

111 

21-6, 

111 

10-5 

22-3 

!1'2 

11 1 

21 6 

10-8 

10 8) 

20-8 

10-6 

10-2 

21 9 

22 6) 

212' 

23-5 ! 

12-0 

11*5 J 

; I 

21-7; 

ll'li 

10-6 

23-3 ' 

12-0 

11 3 

23 2 

11 7 

! 11*5 

! 20-1 

10-0 

10-1 ' 

22-3 

11*4 

' KTO 

26 2 

27 1 

25 4 

34 2 

176 

16-6 

24 3; 

1 

12-4, 

11-9 

j 

33-8 

18*9 

179 

28*0 

1 14*1 

1 13-P 

22 7 

, 114 

' 11 3 i 

24-8 

12 7 

' 12 1 

43 1 

43 2 

42 9 

44 0 

230 

21-0 

301 ; 

15-1 1 

i5o: 

75'9 ' 

371 

38-8 

44-4 

21 9 

22-5 

35 3 

17 3 1 18-0 : 

1 

344 

170 

17-4 

27-2 

28 0 

26 5 

36 8 

19 4 

17'4 

27'8 

1 

i 

14-1 ' 

1 

13 7 ! 

21-4 

11-1 

10 3 

261 

13-3 

12 8 , 

24-2 

12-1 

127 

40 5 

' 20*0 

20-5 

21-8 

22 4 

21-3 

20 8 

107 

99 

1 

21-81 

11-0 ' 

10-8; 

20- 1 

j 

10 2 

9-9 

21 6 

11-0 j 

10-6 i 

22 4 

11 - 2 ! 11-2, 

i 1 

23-3 

I)S j 11-5 


g — Reported death-rate by sex mid age during the decade ptr mille living at same age according to the Census of 1911. 
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decade. 

1913. j 

1912. 

1 

1 

1913. 

1914. t 

1915. 
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1 ) 

1917. 

f 
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[ 

1919. i 
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Age. 

i 

QC i 

A i 

oc 

0 

A 

aD 

<D 
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no 

0 

*1 

1 

i i 

e9 

w 

t 
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S 1 

:S ' 

1 . 

72 

z> 

'a 

a. 

Zj I 

C3 

s 

® 

j 

w \ 

00 ’ 
^ 1 
'a ’ 
2 ! 

' 

cs 

0 

1 

i ® 1 

I ^ 

1 <0 ' 

! a ! 

1 ® 

' ^ \ 

IE ' 

A 

03 

A ; 

90 

■s i 

1 

QQ 1 

A 

1 , 

V 

M 

'a 

1 

© 

a 

© 

□0 

(D 

X 

= 1 

a ' 

© 

&. ; 

i 

1 

.i 1 
■i 1 

S i 

<D 

© 

a 

© 

Gci 

' 1 

2 

3 

4 

.1 



~ 8 

~9 

"i<r' 7 


12 


11 


”TfT~ 

17 

1 

j 

19 

r^r 

21 1 

22 1 

^ 23 " 

All ages : 

26 3 

249 

24 0 

223 

232 

23 5 

22 2 

207 

257 

24’2 

22 6 

214 

1 22-6 

21-2 

27 1 

25 4 ’ 

43 2 

429 

1 1 

! 26 0 

26-5\ 

22-4 

21 s 

Under 1 

218-6 X86-0 

21V9 

179 4 

224-3 

188-3 

219 6 

1841 248 4 

209-8 ' 

218-6 

186*9 ' 225*5 

188 4j235-7! 

201 3 

246 7 

216 2 

11* 

183-1 159 5 172*6 

146-4 

year 

1-5 

34 8 

33 4 

31-4' 

29 7 

316 

32-9 

29-5 

28-2 

37 2 ! 

36-0 

29-4 

28 3 30-2 

29 0 j 

37 ol 

357 

53 0 

511 

37 1 

35 2 ; 

28 7 1 

27-8 

5-10 

ll'O 

lU (I 

9-8 

9 3 

10-6 1 

9-8 

8 1 

76 

10-7 

10-0 

' 82 

7*9 

8*0 


11-5 

10-8 ' 

21 3 

21 7 

t 13*0 

12 5 

91 ' 

8*9 

10-15 

7 7 

8-0 

6-9 ; 

6 9 

73 

7*1 

5-5 

5'6' 

7-0 

70 

57 

5-8 

. 5-3 

5-4 j 

78 

79' 

16 7 

18 7 

' 9-0 1 

9-2 . 

6-2 1 

6-4 

15-20 

11-2 

14'0 

9 6 

11 7 

10-2 

12-7 

7 8' 

10 3 

9 - 7 ' 

12*4 

, 8-1 

10-8 

7 4 

98 

10-2 

12-61 

1 27 6 

34 7 

! 1 

12’6‘ 

14-8 : 

8-5 

10*6 

20-30 

13 1 

14-6 

10*9 1 

1 

11 0 

i 1 5 

124 

92 

10-5 ) 

10-9 

12-2 

9-4 

10-5 

! 

10-1 

11-5 

12 9 

33 3 

37*5 
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16 2 ' 

10-4 

11*9 

30-40 

1') 9 

14-8 

13-9 

1 12 4 

147 ' 

13 1 

11-7 

i 11-0 

13-4 

12-6 

i 11-8 

10-9 

, 11*2 

J 0 5 

14-4 

13 3 

35 6 

33 8 

> 18-7' 

17 6 i 

13-4 S 

12-7 

40-50 

20 1 

16-2 

18 9 

! 1 M) 

1 

19-5 

15-3 

! 15-9 

12 4 

17-G 

14-2 

161 

12 8 

16*0 

12 5 

19*9 

16 u 

37 0 

31-1 

1 23 1 j 

18*9' 

17*4 

j 141 

50-60 

313 2o3 

29 8 

1 24 G 

30-4 

25-3 

257 

21-2 ' 

28 3 

23 8 

26 6 

22*2 

26 2 

' 21 0 

j 

32*6 

27-1 

: 49 2 

43 5 

35*6 1 

29 9 

28*8 

j 23-8 

60 and over. 

75’^i 

! 73 0 

i 

70-2 

1 68-6 

: 7u 9 

69-0 

64-2 

62 0 

701 

6S-7 

70-0 

67*8 

1 70 7 

' 68 2 

82-8 

79*1 

; 97 7 

94-9 

85*6 ! 

i 

S1*0 

71*0 

71*4 
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10, Reported dratlt,^' from certain difiease,s per mille of each sex. 
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Whole province. 



Actual number of deaths. 

Y ear. 
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Beference to 
statistics 


Sex propor- 
tion at 
successive 
censnses 


Sex propor 
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districts 
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population 


The distribution of the population by sex is maintained in all the census 
tables. In Imperial Table I is exhibited the sex distribution of the population 
by districts and states ; and the figures for taluks are contained in Provincial 
Table I. Attached to this chapter are six subsidiary tables containing compa- 
rative and proportionate figures drav/n from the census tables and from the 
records of vital statistics ; subsidiary table 1 gives the general proportion of 
the sexes by natural divisions and districts at each of the last four censuses. 
Table 2 compares the sex proportions at different age-periods by religion for the 
last four censuses. Table 3 shows the sex proportion at different age-periods 
by religions and natural divisions. Tables 4 and 4-A show the sex distribution 
in certain selected castes. Table 5 gives the actual number of births and deaths 
reported for each sex during the last twenty years, and table 6 shows the number 
of deaths of each sex at different ages. 
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Number of females to l.flOO males, 
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Of the 42,794,155 persons enumerated in the Madras Presidency in 1921, 

21,100,158 were males and 21,693,997 
were females. There was thus an excess 
of 593,839 females over males. The 
number of females to 1,000 males at each 
successive census was as shown in the 
margin. From 1881 to 1911 there wa» 
a steady rise in the proportion of 
females ; but during the last decade there has been a slight set-back, the propor- 
tion having fallen from 1,032 to 1,028. 

3. In respect of the preponderance 
of females the population of Madras 
differs from that of India as a whole 
and from that of most of the bigger 
provinces of India, where males pre- 
dominate. But in every province, 
except the Punjab, there has, during the 
past decade, been a marked fall in the 
proportion of females in the population. 

4. The map shows the sex proportion of the population in each district 
of the Presidency, which is also illustrated by the accompanying diagram. 
The proportion of females to 1,000 males varies from 888 in the Nilgiris to 1,220 
in Ganjam. Females generally predominate in the north and in the south (both 
Bast and West Coasts), while males are in excess in the Deccan division and in 
the adjoining districts of the East Coast North and East Coast Central divisions. 

5. The diagram and the map are based on the population actually enume- 
rated in each district. To ascertain the true sex proportion it is necessary to 
eliminate the effect of migration. The sex proportions ol the natural population 
of each natural division and district (i.e., the number of persons born in each 
district, irrespective of where they were enumerated) is given in columns 6 to 9 
of subsidiary table 1 . There are only four districts in which the elimination of the 

effects of migration converts an excess 
of females into a defect or vice versa. 
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998 1 050 

1,007 999 

1,005 898 

1,096 943 


W e have, however, already seen in 
Chapter HI that the figures shown under 
the natural population are far from 
complete so far as districts are con- 
cerned ; for returns have not been 
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received completely for persons enumerated in countries beyond India ; and for 
the 811,000 persons for whom reports have come, information regarding the 
district of birth has not been furnished in any case. Accordingly it is only 
possible to claim tliese persons as part of the natural population of the Presidency ; 
they cannot be assigned to the district to which they belong. It is useless to 
base conclusions on figures so incomplete as this ; and in the discussions in this 
chapter the figures used will always be those of the actual population. 


6. Subsidiary table 1 shows that only in the seven districts mentioned is there 

an increase in the proportion of females 
to 1,000 males. In the case of the first 
four districts this variation is undoubt- 
edly due to emigration to Assam and to 
Burma, which was greatly stimulated 
at the close of the decade by the bad 
season of 1918-19. In Malabar the 
increase is merely a continuation of a 
tendency for the proportion of females 
to increase wliicti has been m existence since 1891. The case is the same in the 
Nilgiris, where the low proportion of females is due to the presence of a consider- 
able number of imported labourers on tea estates, and the rise in the proportion 
of females may be attributed to an increase in the number of European settlers, 
among whom females greatly predominate. The fall in the proportion of females 
elsewhere can only be attributed to the fall in the proportion of female to male 
births and the rise in the proportion of female to male deaths which are brought 
out by columns 11 and 12 of subsidiary table 5. The proportion of femlile 

deaths was greatest (1, 021-2) in 1918, 
iiuL-i!)iu. 1901-1910. the worst year of the influenza outbreak, 
Feiua’e biiths to i,ouo male births. 955-9 958-3 and the proportion of female births was 

Female deaths to 1,000 male deaths. 979 0 961-2 lowest (951) in 1919 and 1920 following 

the epidemic. 
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7. In Madras as in India generally and in all countries of the world more 
males are born than females. In the first year of life, however, the number of male 
deaths greatly exceeds the number of female deaths, so that at all ages up to 10 
females are in excess in the population. Subsidiary table 3 shows that to this 
general rule (deduced from column 1 of subsidiary table 2) the Agency and the 
West Coast are exceptions. The Agency figures look as if they were clue to bad 
enumeration; it is not likely that there can be an excess of females at ages 0-1, 
2-3, 3-4, and a very great deficiency at ages 1-2, 4-5 and 5-10. The 

West Coast figures are due to the deficiency of females at all ages 0-15 among 
-Muhammadans. There is a tendency among Muhammadans in all natural 
divisions except the East Coast North to show a deficiency of females at one 
or more age-periods below 10; but on the West Coast Muhammadan males 
arc in excess at alt ages up to 15. It rather looks as if this were due to faulty 
enumeration — failure to enter female children on the census record. The defi- 
ciency of females nt ages 10-15 and 15-20 is probably due partly to misstatements 
ot age and partly to the high death-rate at the beginning of the reproductive 
])eriod. The excess of females in the later age-periods is due mainly to the 
emigration of the males ; for example, among Muhammadans, who do not emigrate 
in large numbers except from the districts of the East Coast South division, 
it is only in that division that females are in excess at the later age-periods. 


8. Comin 
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iNluBalman 
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Jain 

that many of 


g now to the difl'erences in the sex proportion in the different 

religions we find that it is only 

T };o 23 among Animists and Jains that females 

are short. The position has been the 

877 same at each of the last four censuses, 
la fte case of Jains the explanation is 
them are immigrants from other provinces who merely come on 
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business visits, and do not bring their women witb them. In the case of Animists 
it is noteworthy that in the Central Provinces and in Bihar and Orissa where are 
found Animistic tribes akin to those of Madras the proportion of females to males 
among Animists is 1,051 and IjOSS as against 996 in Madras. It is not clear why 
the Animistic tribes of Madras should differ thus from their brothers in the adjoining 
provinces. Coming to the castes for which the sex distribution is given in 
subsidiary table 4-A it is impossible to find any consistent principle regulating 
the proportion of females to males. Among Brahmans, three linguistic divisions 
show males in excess, and the rest show females. Of the depressed classes, all 
except Madigas show females in excess, while Madigas have more males. 

In other parts of India, it has been remarked that racial or quasi-racial factors 
influence the sex distribution. Thus in 1911 in the Central Provinces it was seen 
that the lower and Dravidian castes had an excess of females. Xo such tendency 
is noticeable in Madras where as a rule the aboriginal tribes show an excess of 
males (probably due in the main to defective enumeration), and other castes for 
no apparent reason disclose great variations. 

9. If the factor of migration be eliminated, the proportion of the sexes is of 

course regulated by the birth and death- 
rates- In the decade 1901-1910 the 
number of females born per 1,000 males 
was 958 ; in 1911-1920 it was 956. The 
corresponding proportion of female 
deaths were 961 and 979. The figures 
for each natural division are given in 
the margin, and present several un- 
expected features. It would be natural 
to find in the division where there are 
fewest females, a comparatively low 
female birth-rate and a high death-rate. 
Here, however, we find the exact 
opposite. In the Deccan where the 
proportion of women is lowest, the 
proportion of female to male birtlis is 
highest, and the proportion of female 

deaths is well below the Presidency average. And in the East Coast South 
division where the proportion of women is greatest, the comparative birth-rate 
is the lowest and the death-rate the highest of all. These figures make it quite 
clear that to a cause outside the vital statistics we should look for an explanation 
of the distribution of the sexes. 

10. The accompanying diagram shows the sex proportion in the 17 cities of 
Madras. In the population of these cities together there are 962 females to 
1,000 males, while in the total urban population of the Presidency the proportion 
is 1,005. The proportion of males is highest in Bellary, where the male population 
is swollen by the military element. In Madras and Mangalore the sex proportions 
are identical — a fact which emphasizes the attraction which the industries 
and other avocations of a city life exercise on the population of the surrounding 
country. Of the 17 cities 8 show an excess of males ; in Conjeeveram the 
sexes are exactly equal ; and in 8 females are in excess. I^he preponderance of 
females is greatest in the three cities of the Tanjore district in which (with the 
exception of railway workshops at Negapatam) there are no large industries and 
the population is mainly middle class. 

11. For the city of Madras the sex distribution hj divisions is shown on the 
map attached; the proportion varies from 448 in the Harbour division — where 
all the shipping, etc., naturally gives a great preponderance of males — to 1,014 in 
the Seven Wells division in the north part of Georgetown. 
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The four divisions in which females are in excess are all mainly residential 
and not industrial or business centres. In the business part of Georgetown the 
proportion of females is very low. 


MADRAS CITY 

shovnng the proportion of females to males by divjsbns. 



NAMES OF 

MUNICIPAL DIVISIONS 

1 Ravaporam 

^ 2 Tan*iiarp€t 

3 Washcrmoupet 
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29 Royapet 

30 Mylapore 

reference 

_ Madras City boundary 
Municipal Dmgion A No. 

Less tliaii 600 females per 
1000 males 
600 to 700 ao. 


700 to 800 


8C0 to 900 


900 to 950 


950 to 1000 


Over 1000 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


12. The next map shows the sex distribution in the various wards of Madura Madnra 
city. Here the proportion of females to 1,000 males varies from S50 iu ward 14 
to 1,072 in ward 7. Females are in excess in 8 out of the 18 wards, including 
wards 7, 8, 12 and 18 iu the heart of the city. 
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MADURA CITY 

showing the proportion of the sexes in the actaal popolation by wards , 
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Trichinopoiy 13^ distribution of the sexes in the city of Trichinopoly is illustrated by 

the next map ; the proportion for the whole city is 988 females to 1,000 males ; 
in the wards it ranges from 686 in ward 7 to 1,120 in ward 5; females are in 
excess in 11 out of 18 wards. 
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14. A problem -which has exercised Madras Census Superintendents since 
1891 is the preponderance of the male sex in the eight districts in the centre of Deccan, etc., 
the Presidency. As has been pointed out above, these (with the addition of the districts 

Agency, Madras and the Xilgiris where 
Females per 1, QUO males in the Conditions are exceptional) are the 

actual population. it.- ^ i 

District. uistricts wliero males are in excess ; 

1911 . 1921 ^ and at each census attempts have been 

Guntur 982 982 made to find something in the circum- 

Neiiore 987 996 stauces of this tract of country to 
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961 


969 


account for the difference it presents in 


Kurnool 

Bellary 
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Chittoor 


975 

961 

942 

984 

960 


this respect to the rest of the Presidency, 
In 1891 the only conclusion reached 
was that the deficiency of females was 
not due to an exceptional deficiency of 
female births. In 19Ul the main con- 


clusion was that the deficiency was due to deaths among young girls occasioned 
by the forcing upon them while still immature of the burden of maternity. 'The 
Superintendent of 1911, however, found the explanation of this shortage of females 
in the fact that these districts very largely coincide with the famine zone’’ 
of the Presidency. The results of the Census of 1921 throw no fresh lighten 
the subject. The relative male and female birth-rates of these districts disprove 
any contention that comparatively fewer females are born in this tract than 
elsewhere ; and the statistics show that premature marriage is less common here 
than in the districts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam. As regards famine, the Deccan 
districts are liable to suffer from scarcity ; but during the past decade the district 
which suffered worst from famine was Ganjam. TTiere the result was to drive 
the adult males to emigrate to Burma or Assam with the result that in Ganjam 
at the census the proportion of females was higher than in any other district. 
It is in fact noteworthy that of the districts with the laigest proportion of 
females, those of the East Coast are districts from which emigration is com- 
monest. The Ceded districts being inland, apparently it does not occur to the 
inhabitants to escape the discomfort of a famine by emigration. 
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CHAPTER YI. — SEX 


1. — General 'p'roportion of the sexes by natural divisions and districts. 


^funiber of females to 1,000 males in 


Actual population. \ Natural population. 





, 1021 

1911. 

1901 ^ 

1891. 

1921. 

1911. 1 

1901. 

1891. 

1 

Province 

.. ' 1,028 

3 

1,032 

1 4 

1,029 ‘ 

1,023 

- 

1,005 

1,017 

1/129 

1,025 

Agency 



998 

993 

968 , 

1 

937 

1,050 




East Coast North 



1,051 

1,043 

1,031 \ 

1,018 

1,024 

1,027 

1,023 

1,011 

Ganjain 


... 

1,220 

1,126 

1.11.3 i 

1,079 

1,140 ' 
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1,08^ 

1,053 

Vizagapatam 



1,060 

1,06 
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1,04H 
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t 

969 
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acjk 

«fDO 
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Curldapah . 



: 961 

969 

970. , 

974 

952 
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966 

Kurnool 



' 07 o 

984 

979 i 
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954 

985 , 

9 / b 

974 

Baiipanapalle 



977 

989 

98^ * 

969 

953 
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982 

96a 

Rellarv 



?6l 

975 

970 i 

962 

989 

976 ■ 

977 

971 

Sandur 



1,00'. 

1.015 

979 i 

991 

S9S ' 

912 ' 

86^ 

889 

Anantapur 



942 

94' 

951 t 

' 

952 

943 

949 

94e 

943 

East Coast Central 



997 ; 

1,008 

1 

1.011 , 

1,011 

989 

1,004 ! 

1,014 

1,014 

Madras 



90S 

94<- : 

1 984 

1.004 

8i>7 

967 ' 

1,035 

1,050 

Chin^leput 



984 

993 

i 984 

983 

976 

990 1 

980 

981 

Chittoor 



. i 

1 968 

i 974 : 

967 

959 

965 i 



North Arcol 



1,01*^ 1 

1,021 

‘ 1,02.3 

1,014 

1,009 

1,001 

999 

990 

Salem 



1,009 ! 

1,020 

t 1,029 1 
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; 1,009 
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Coimbatore 



1.00" 
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West Coast 
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Malabar 
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Anjen;jo 



I 1,096 
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943 ; 

1,04S ! 


South Kanara 



- j 1057 

1.068 

, 1,069 

1.067 

1,013 1 

1,022 : 

1,076 

1,’67& 
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4. — Number of females per 1/X)0 iitale.-< for certain selected castes. 


Number of females per 1,000 males 


Caste. 

All ages. 


2 

Balija, Kavarai 

993 

Brahman, Tamil ... 

1,009 

„ Telugu 

973 

„ Malayalam Embrandri. 

759 j 

,, „ Nambudri. 

i 

915 

„ „ Pattar ... 

731 

„ Kanarese 

1,019 

» Oriya 

1,213 

Cheruman 

1.097 

Chetti ... ... ... ••• 

1,350 

Devanga 

1,045 

Holeya 

1,259 

Kaikolan, Sengundar, Sengunda 
Kshatriya ... ... 

985 

Kalingi ... 

1,042 

Kalinji 

1,426 

Kammalan, Kamsala, Panchala, 
Visva Brahman, Visva Karma 
(Tamil) ... 

1 

I 

994 i 

Kammalan, Kamsala, Panchala, 
Visva Brahman, Visva Karma 
(Telugu) 

i 

980 j 

Kapu 

: 1,015 1 

Komati, Arya Vaisya 

1 i 

990 

^ala 

j 1,052 

Kadar 

> 945 

I 

Paraiyan, Panchama 

i 1,058 

Sale 

1,011 

Tiyan ... .m,. 

1,055 

Vellala 

970 


! 


-5. * 

5-12. 

12-15. 

15-20. ; 

20-40. 

! 

4 

5 

G 

7 " 

1,018 1 

1,020 

835 ' 

859 , 

1,045 

1,109 

1,061 

818 ' 

934 

947 

980 

984 

1,005 

950 

901 

1.537 ' 

1,289 

1,444 i 

1,230 

588 

1,100 ! 

1,048 

929 ! 

902 

790 

842 

1,034 

676 . 

981 , 

653 

990 

1,160 

600 

1,171 ‘ 

3,160 

1,020 

4,994 

784 

1,126 

1,143 

1.018 

902 

1,004 ’ 

1,204 

1,222 

1,124 

1,210 

963 ' 

1,519 

1,542 

952 

1,040 

787 i 

1,049 , 

1,101 

1,147 

970 

1 

1,005 

) 

1,369 

1,492 

1,086 

988 

873 

822 

983 

1,051 

1,024 

823 

1 

1 

907 

] 

1,119 

1,037 

1 1,121 

j 

J 

; ii07i 

1,289 

1,972 ' 

976 

j 

1 1.015 

952 

917 

] ,049 

987 

974 

701 

893 

i 1,021 

1,016 

P99 

1 

808 

872 

1,075 

996 

991 

880 

920 

999 

1,1U 

962 

844 

1 003 

1,210 

981 

; 960 

' 969 

924 

1 963 

1 ,0.53 

978 

1 885 

978 

1 1 ,234 

1,056 

948 

771 

991 

1,093 

923 

i 1 .106 

1.049 

1,066 

1 1,115 

932 

\ 970 

1,003 

791 

1 969 


40 and 
over. 


S95 

1,105 

1,055 

623 

943 

584 

971 

969 

1,142 

1,411 

1 , 09 ^ 

1,411 

1.076 

1.077 
1.723 

966 

1,051 

1.050 

1,039 

1,008 

896 

1,008 

1,025 

1,007 

1,056 
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-Xitmher of ft'mihe' to 1,000 malef< for certai^i catttcs (Imperial Table XIII). 


Nambej of 
females to 
1,010 males 


1921. ' 1911. ! 


Number of 
femaleo to ! 
l,UOj males. 

1921 ! 1911 


Number of 
females to 
, 1,000 males. 

1921 1911 


Agamuclaiyan . , 

Ambalakaran ... 

Ambalavasi 

Ambattan 

Audi 

lladaea .. 

Bairata ... 

Ealija, Kavaiai 
Kant 

Buvuri ... 

Eedaiu , . 

Bestha 
Bhatifizn 
Bbondari 
Bhumia ... 

Billava ... 

Bugani ... 

Bottada 

Boya 

Brahman. Tamil 

Telugu .. , 
„ iMalayalam , 

,, Kauarese ; 

„ Oriya . . 

,, Others , 

Ohakkau 

Chakkiliyan 

Ohaliyan 

Cheruman 

Chetti 

Dandasi .. 

Daaari 

Devadiga 

Devanga 

Dhobi 

Dombo ... 

Gadaba ... 

Gamalla ... 

Giindla ... ... i 

Gauda 

Gaudo 
Gavara ... 

Golla 

Gond 

lladdi 

Holey a ... 

Tdaiyan, Yadavu 
Idiga, Arya Hihidu, 

Betti Balija ... 

Huvau 

Indra, Arya Hihida, 

Seiti Balija ... 

Irnla 

dalari ... ... 

Janappan 
Jangam ... 

Jatapn 


, 1,018 i 1,007 


‘ 1,015 1,008 
056 061 

1,007 1,008 

, 1,089 1,021 
055 I 972 

. 1.187 1,107 
1.091 1,081 

■ 007 1,028 

082 S45 

1,078 l,o:ii 


Jogi 

Kabbera 
Kadappattan 
Kaikolan, Sengundar, 
t^.enguuda Kshatriya 
Kiilmgi ... 

Kahnji 
Kalian 
Kamma ... 

Kammiiiaii, Kamsala, 
Fauchala, Visva Biah- 
man, Vi-Nva Karma 

(Tamil) 

Kanisan ... 

Kannadiyan 

Kappiliyan 

Kapu 

Karnam, Oriya ... j 

,, Tamil 

Kevuto ... 

Khoiid 
Kolayan .. 

Komati, Arya Vaisya ... 
Konda Dora 

i 

Kottiya ... 

KOyi*' , 

Kshatriya ... ... i 

Kudumo ... 

Kumbara 

Kummara 
Kuravan... ... 

Kuruba 
KurumVjiii 
Knsavan 

Lambadi 
Lingayat 
Madiga ... 
jSIala 

Malaiman 

Malayan 
Maiigala ... 

Mannari ... 

Mariitha 
Mara van 


1,043 1,061 
1,124 j 1,107 

1 

1,066 I 1,147 


Medara ... 

MogSr 

Makkuvan 

Mutiacha 

Muttiriyan 

Nadar 

Nagavasulu 

Nattaman 

Nayar 

Odde 

Odiya 


Pallan ! 1,062 

Pa][i, Vanniya, Vanniyal 
Kshatiiya, Vanri- 
kula Kshatriya, Agni- 
kula Kshatriya ... 1036 , 
Pandaram ... ...1,013 , 

Paiiisavan . . . . 956 i 

Paniyan ... ... 931 

Pano ... 1 1 095 

Paiaiyan, Panchama ... ! 1.044 
Parivaram ... ... 932 | 

Pattanavan ... .. 1,017 

Penke ... ... 983 

Poroja ... ... ... I 957 

Kajput ... ... .. j 974 

Hazu j 1,030 

Belli I 1,089 

Bona ... ... ... j 1,002 

Sale ... ... 1 1,009 

Satani, Sattada Sri Yai-j 

shnava ... j i,057 

Savara ... ... | 993 

Segidi ... ... , 1,210 

Sembadavan ... ... ■ 990 


1,156 ' 973 Senaikkndaivan... 

1 1,033 j 1,020 Sondi ... " ... 

1,053 [ 972 Sudarman 

1.193 1,015 Folaga 

1,037 ^ 1,071 Telli 

961 ' 962 Togata 

938 I 1,045 Tottiyau 
97l 947 Tsakala ... 

1,055 995 Uppara ... 

j 1,002 1,U36 Uppiliyan 

1,007 958 Urali 

, 1,015 1,028 Vadngan. 

984 : 990 Vakkuliga 

1,024 1,021 Valaiyan 
1,067 1,076 '^allamban 


...[ 881 11,025 
...i 1,004! 992 

... 968 ' 1,033 

.. 1,030 i 1,029 

... 1,200 1,077 

i 

946 , 955 
... , 1,049 j 1,032 
... ' 1,008 i 1,016 
...,1,005 j 989 
... 1 1,022 ! 1,055 


1,053 . 1,052 
1 066 I 1 .075 
1,060 I l,08u 


Valluvan... 

Vaiiiyan, 

T aisya 
Vannan ... 
Veda II 
Velama 


IVellala ... 
IVettuvan, Tamil 


1,041 1,003 

Yanigft, ' 

... j 997 I 1.050 
...j 982 11,007 

...I 984 1,031 

... |l,01] 1,020 

... ' 1,024 1,032 


1 1,209 ; 1,093 


„ Malay alara. ' 

1,045 

1,027 

Yauadi ... .. ... j 

971 

958 

Yata 

1,586 

1,343 

Yerukala ... ... | 

936 

973 

Muaalman— j 



Dudekula ,,, ... i 

949 

985 

Labbai ... | 

1,180 

1,172 

Mappilla ... ... 

1,022 1 

1,007 

Pathan 

905 ! 

961 

Saivad 

952 

984 

Sheik 

1,001 

1,016 

Indian Christian 

1,021 

1,036 
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o , — Actual number of births and deaths reported for each sex during the decades 1901-1910 and 19 1 1-1920. 


Year. 


Nainber of births. 


Number of deaths 


? ” I + 

b i- 

<c - 3 

^ 2 

o S * 
§ * i 

C a « 

® a S . 


?- -£ + 

. 

© « r 

o I 

rj ^ CC 

1 3 

b rs o r , 


a. 33 :s 

£ - ° 
SSJ-.- 
^ ^ S t 

3 g« 

Q 


o o 

I! 


o 

5 « 

a 


© o 
n c> 

a ^ 


o 


a ce 03 

Srg S 

z; 


1 

Total 

1901- i 

2 

5,777,672 

:i 

1 

5,536,480 |i 

1,314,152 

o 

4,342,651 

H 

4,174,304 

8,516,935 


241,192 


268,347 


10 

2,797,197 

'' i 

958 3 ! 

12 

96V2 

1910. 

nm 


477,490 

458,-259 

935,7-49 

-407,975 

388,165 

796.140 

__ 

19.231 

- 

19.810 


139.609 

959*8 

951 4 

1 902 

j 

521,745 

501,401 

1,023,146 

373,355 

359,082 

732.437 

- 

20 314 

- 

14.273 


2o0,709 

961 0 

961*7 

1 903 

i 

.593,713 

571,367 

1.165,080 

419,275 

407,383 

826,663 

- 

22.346 

- 

U,8S7 


338,417 

962 4 

971*6 

190-1 ... 

1 

j 

573,819 

551.932 

1,125,751 

419.S20 

404 453 

00 

O'! 

00 

- 

21*887 

- 

15.372 


301,473 

9i;i'9 , 

963*4 

1905 


599.469 

576.7i^7 

1.176,256 

401.406 

384,717 

7N6.123 

- 

22.682 

” 

36.689 

+ 

390,133 

962 ‘2 

958*4 

1906 ... 

1 

... 1 

575,074 

550,904 

1 125,978 

507,823 

490,568 

998 391 

- 

24,170 

- 

17.255 


127,587 

958-0 

966*0 

1907 

... 

573,041 

546,129 i 

1,119,170 

449.290 

433,726 

883.016 

- 

26.912 

- 

15 564 

+ 

236.153 

953 0 

965*4 

1908 

... 

610.268 

581,868 1 

1,192,136 

491,062 

469/857 

960.919 

- 

28.400 

- 

21 ,2o5 

4- 

231.217 

953*5 

956 8 

1909 ... 

... 

621,369 

594,348 

1,215,717 

410,589 

390,977 

801 ,566 

- 

27.021 

- 

19.612 

+ 

414,151 ' 

956*5 

952*2 

1910 ... 

... 

631,684 

6C3,485 

1,235,169 

462.051 

445,371 

^ 907,422 

1 

~ 

28,199 

- 

16,680 

4- 

327,747 

955 4 

963 9 

Total 

1911- 

6,269,011 

5,992,492 

12,261,503 

5,185,077 

5,075,980 

10,261,057 

- 

276,519 

- 

109,097 

+ 

2,000,446 

955 9 

9790 

1920. 

1911 


627,274 

1 

i 

' 599,214 

1,226,488 

t 

476,449 ; 

457,061 

1 933,510 

_ 

28,060 

- 

19,3S8 

4- 

292,978 

955*2 , 

959*4 

1912 


637,308 

' 608,157 

1,245,465 

501,194 

481,114 

i 982,308 

- 

29.151 

- 

20.080 

+ 

263,157 

954*3 

959*9 

1913 ... 

... 

j 658,4X6 

630,202 

1,288,618 

1 

435,991 , 

420,660 

856,651 

- 

2S.214 

- 

15.331 

4 

431,967 

957-1 

964 8 

1911: 


1 683,449 

656,719 

1 1,340.168 

1 

505,794 

492.473 

1 

, 998,267 

- 

2i;.730 

- 

13.321 

-i- 

341.901 ; 

960-9 

973*7 

1915 


i 

1 638,440 

610,994 

[ 

1,249,434 

445,466 

434.484 

1 879,950 

- 

*27.446 

- 

10,982 

+ 

369.484 i 

957*0 

975*3 

1916 


! 

j 664,827 

636,770 

; 1,301,597 

1 444,629 

430.384 

875,013 

- 

28,057 

- 

14,245 

4 

426-584 , 

957 8 

968*0 

1917 


i 661,581 

633,497 

00 

Ol 

I— ( 

532,512 

517,033 

j 1.049,545 

- 

28,081 

- 

15,479 


215,533 

i 

957*5 

i 970 9 

1918 . 


; 591,209 

564,995 

1,156,204 

850,723 

873,280 

1.722.003 

- 

26,214 

-f 

20,557 


565.799 1 

955*7 

: 1,024 2 

191^^ .. 


j 523,54-4 

497,669 

1 021,213 

550,605 

! 539,224 

1 

1.089,829 

“ 

25.875 

- 

11,381 

- 

1)8/) 16 

950 6 

: 979 3 

1920 

. 

j 582,063 

^ 5 d4, 2/0 

1,137,238 

441,714 

' 432,267 

873,981 

- 

28 .688 

- 

9,447 

+ 

263,257 

950-8 

1 978*6 
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CHAPTER VIL— CIVIL CONDITION. 

The number of married, unmarried and widowed persons of each sex is given Keference to 
for tbe Presidency, and for each district and state by age and bj’ religion in s*®**®*'*^® 
Imperial Table YII. At the end of the table statistics are given for cities by 
age but not by religion. In Imperial Table XIV are statistics of civil condi- 
tion for certain selected castes. At the end of this chapter are five subsidiary 
tables — 

(L showing the distribution by civil condition of l,0u0 of each sex, reli- 
gion and main age-period at each of the last four censuses ; 

i2) showing the distribution by civil condition of 1 ,000 of each sex at 
certain ages in each religion and natural division ; 

(3) showing the distribution by main age-periods and civil condition of 
10,000 of each sex and religion ; 

(4) showing the proportion of the sexes by civil condition at certain ages 
for religions and natural divisions ; and 

(.5) showing the distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at 
certain ages for selected castes. 

2. Enumerators were instructed to record each person as unmarried. Definition of 
married or widowed exactly as the person described himself or herself. The “‘"“•■ried” 
custom of infant marriage which obtains in India necessitates the application of a 
different connotation to the term “ marriage ” from that which it bears in 
western countries. There marriage implies a contract between two parties each 
of whom is of age to fulfil his or her part ; here the term is often applied to a 
ceremony by which two children are pledged to live with one other as husband 
and wife in years to come ; persons who are thus betrothed are described as 
married, even though the marriage has not been consummated ; and should one 
of the parties die before the consummation of the mariiage the survivor is techni-' 
cally “ widowed." Moreover between the various classes of society and between 
one tribe and another marriage customs differ. For some a marriage is an elabo- 
rate ceremony extending over several days ; for others it involves nothing but a 
new cloth for the bride and a round of toddy to her relatives. What to one 
broucrlit up to certain traditions and customs seems an irregular union, to another 
brought up among different influences is a valid marriage. For these reasons 
enumerators were instructed not to import into the inquiry their own views of 
what was or was not a reputable marriage ; but to write down for each person 
the exact description which such person gave of himself or herself. This naturally 
involves a certain element of inaccuracy in the statistics, for a certain number of 
persons, e.g., temple dancing girls who have undergone a ceremony of marriage 
with a god, as well as unmarried prostitutes or kept women prefer to describe 
themselves as married. It is also difficult to make enumerators carry out the 
instruction to describe divorced persons as widowed ; the term “ widowed ” 
especially among women is a term of such opprobrium that it is inconceivable 
that except by way of insult any one who has not actually lost husband or wife 
by death should be called by that name. 
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CHAPTER VII. — CIVIL CONDITION 


Summary of 3. The folloTiving diagram shows for each age-period the number per mille 

thestuiisties unmarried, married or widowed. The total figures compare 

with those of previous censuses and with those of England and Wales in 1911 as 
follows ; — 


Males per 1,000. Females per 1,000. 



Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed 

Unmarried. i 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1021 

531 

425 

44 

373 

438 

189 

1911 

533 

428 

i 39 : 

373 

441 

186 

1001 .. 

552 

4*09 

39 

390 

419 

191 

1891 .. 

539 

427 


372 1 

436 

192 

Entflanci and M'ales. 1911 

593 

372 

35 

j 571 1 

356 

73 


'["he variation between the returns for 1911 and those for 1921 is very slight. 
The difference between Kuropean and Indian customs is illustrated by the differ- 
ence between the Madras return and those for Tlngland and Wales. The greatest 
difference is in the high proportion of widows found in Madras, due of course to 
the custom which in certain castes forbids the remarriage of widows. Besides 
this, both among men and women fewer marry in England than in India. 


ProfXH f Inn of ///////ff/ yvVv/. utfirrlrd find tridoii'f>d ///r/fe and fe/offJes prr 1,000 lii'infj in r(trJi age gnnip, 10'21. 
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Variation, 4. Of the 42,794, 15o persons enumerated in Madras 19,305,770 were returned 

1911-1921 unmarried, 18,405,607 as married and 5,022,718 as widowed. Among the 

unmarried there were 722 females for every 1,000 males ; the number of wives 
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exceeded the number of husbands by 548,769 and were in the proportion of 1,061 
wives to 1,000 husbands, and the number of widows was 4,093,962 as compared 
with 928,756 widowers. In 1911, the numbers were very similar; there were 
18,910,237 unmarried, 18,216,865 married and 4,744,058 widowed ; then also 
there were 722 unmarried females for every 1,000 unmarried males ; there were 
1,064 wives for every 1,000 husbands; and among the widowed there were 
795,363 males and 3,948,695 females. The conditions generally have varied 
hardly at all during the decade. 

5. But it is of greater importance to learn how the figures compare at 
different age-periods, as may be seen in subsidiary table 1. It is generally 
accepted that a man should not marry below the age of 20, nor a girl below the 
age of 15. The appended figures divide the population of each religion by this 
criterion of age into those who are fit and those who are not fit for marriage. 


Civil con- 
ditioa by age- 
periods 


Distrihufion -per 1ft 00 of each st^x. 


All religioTia. Hindu. Masalmaii Christian, Animist, 


1 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 1 

Females. 

Malts, ' 

Females. 

1 

Males. Females. 

^lales. 

Females, 

Not ot‘ mariiageabie 
age .. 

468 

372 

i ! 

i ; 

465 ! 

! "i 

i i 

370 ' 

500 

392 

482 

394 

468 

389 

Of marriageable age. 

532 

62S 

1 535 

630 

500 j 

608 

518 

606 

532 

611 


We may now compare the proportion of each sex in each religion who are 
of marriageable age with the proportion actually returned as having been 
married : — 


Distribution f t r JftOO of each sex. 


All religions. ' Hindu. Mosalman. Christian, Animist. 


- — 


- 


— 

. - - __ 

r 




1 - 


Males. ! 

1 

Feoiales. 

Males. ' 

1 

Females- 

Males. 

1 Females 

Males 

Females. 

j Male^^. 

Females. 

Of marriageable age. 

533 i 

1 

628 ! 

.535 

630 

500 

6U8 

518 

i 

! 606 

532 

611 

Married and widowed. 

469 

627 

473 

634 

421 

583 

448 

' 549 

i 

474 

567 


Among Hindu females alone we find the proportion of married and widowed 
exceeds the proportion of those of marriageable age. This is explained by the 
custom mentioned above of child marriage winch, though practised by all com- 
munities, is most common among Hindus of the better classes. 


Number per 1ft 00 females at aye^periods 0~15* 


Married 

Widowed 


All religions. \ Hindu. 



84* 94 8d 91 ilQl ' v^2 

4 3 S 4 3 3 


Musuhnun. ; Christian. Animist. 


O cq ■ ^ o 

® I 2: i ^ ® 


i..'' 1 


■to 46 i tt 25 28 25 ' 32 33 


O 

a 


32 
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A decrease of 1 per cent among the Hiiidus who are chiefly responsible for the 
premature marriage of their daughters is all to the good, especially when com- 
pared with the retrograde tendency of the decade 1901-191 1, but the pace of the 
improvement does not indicate that the social reformer is as yet really a power in 
the land. 


1 .-) 



Child 

marriage 


Child widows 
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CHAPTER TII. — ^CIVIL CONDITION 


6. From subsidiary table 2 we are able to locate the prevalence of 
premature marriage especially among the Hindus of the East Coast North 

division, for whom the statistics are 


Numhe 


Age-})eriod. 

0-5 ... 

5-10 ... 
10-15 ... 


per 1,000 Hindu females of each a<je~ 
period u'ho are married. 

East Coast 
North. 

8 21 7 

46 3 24 33 

234 446 278 


Presulencv^ 


Deccan. 


Xumher per 1,000 females of each age ’period 
u’ho are marri‘^d. 


compared in the margin, with those for 
the Presidency and for the Deccan, 
where the number is next greatest 
after the East Coast North. In this 
division Hindu males also are more 
addicted to premature marriage than those of other parts, the proportion of males 
aged 10-15 who are married being 81 per 1,000 as against 33, which is the 
proportion for the Presidency. The case was exactly the same in 1911 when 
the proportion of married males and females at ages 10-15 was 96 and 488 while 
the proportions for the Presidency were only 41 and 268. A closer examination 
shows that the districts specially addicted to this unfortunate habit are Ganjam 

and Vizagapatam. Subsidiary table 5 
corroborates this conclusion ; it shows 
that of the castes selected for Imperial 
Table XIV those most addicted to early 
marriage are the Kalingis and Kalin j is 
enumerated in Ganjam. Among 
Kalingis of every 1,000 girls aged 5-12 
no less than 641 are married, and among 
Kalinjis 411, In 1911 these figures were 
The castes with the next largest propor- 
tion married are the Telugu artisans (341), Kapus (324), and Devangas (301); in 
1911 these castes had 356, 288 and 301 girls aged 5-12 married. It must be 
remembered that subsidiary table 5 is based on the figures in Imperial Table 
XIV which gives results only tor a few castes in special areas, and not for the 
whole caste population. Telugu Brahmans show an improvement from 274 to 
193 girls married per mille aged 5-12 ; but Kalinjis and Kapus seem to marry 
more of their girls young now than they did ten years ago. 



1 

o 

d 

1 

10-15. 

Ganjam 

... 42 

205 

56S 

Vizagapatam 

50 

265 

618 

Godavari 

6 

63 

444 

Kistna 

3 

41 

360 

Guntur 

2 

34 

328 

Neliure 

... 5 

24 

223 

632 for Kalingis 

1 . * T 

and 478 for Kal 

j T rfi 1 1 • 

injis. 


Number per 1^000 females who are ividowed at ag^^s 

0-5. 5-10. 10-15. 

1 


Presidency 
Ganjam ... 
Vizagapatam 


8 . 


10 . 

3 

6 

P 


10 

22 

32 


7. A natural corollary of this pre- 
valence of child marriage in these 
districts is an excess over the Presidency 
average in the number of child widows. 


Number per lyOOO femal‘^3 of each age^period. 


Kalin 


Kalioji. 


■ Married. Wido^ved. ' Married, i Widowed. 


It is customary to ascribe the prevalence of child marriage and widow- 
hood to the greater orthodoxy of the 
Telugu ; but the analysis just made 
suggests that the Oriya may have a 
considerable share of the blame. 
Kalingis mostly speak Telugu and 
Kalinjis Oriya. The marginal statement 
shows that the Kalingi is in a distinctly 
worse position than the Kalin ji, and the 
comparative figures for 1921 and 1911 
suggest that while the Kalinji is 
improving, the Kalingi is getting worse. 
The conclusion must be that Ganjam 
and Vizagapatam are the districts in 
which this evil is chiefly prevalent ; it is 
worse in Vizagapatam than in Ganjam ; 
and this fact, together with the fact that it affects a Telugu caste worse than an 
Numh.>r marri-d in 1,000 a^d. 0 - 10 . Oriya CHste in Gaujam, indicates that it 

1911 . 1901 . ^ particular failing of the Telugu. 

And, as the appended figures show, both 
districts are going steadily from bad to 
worse. 


i 

1 

j 

1 

i 

1911. 

- 1 

1 

1911 

I -M 1 
1 2 ! 

05 

CN 

0-5 ... 

160 

84 ’ 

3 

i 

1 

1 1 

1 

19 

44 

1 1 
>1 

5-12 ' 

C43 

632 , 

24 

18 

411 

478 

8 

3 2-20 .. 

i 

j 938 

914 

56 

: 59 

i 862 

870 

44 


:1S 


Ganjam .. 
Vizagapatam 


1921. 

132 

165 


129 

153 


IOC 

134 
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2^ umber marrieO a7id ividowed per 1,000 aged 
15 and over. 




Males. 

Females. 

England and Wales 

... 1911 

589 

615 

fl92l 

750 

947 

Madras 

...i 1911 

754 

945 


(^1901 

745 

946 


9. We may now pass on from the prevalence of premature marriage to con- 
sider the second of the characteristic 
features of Indian census returns — the 
universality of marriage. A comparison 
between the figures of the English 
census and those of this census of 
Madras will illustrate the difference 
between the social conditions of the two countries. In Madras 75 males and 95 
females out of every 100 over the age of 1 5 are or have been married. In England 
the married and widowed number only 59 males and 62 females out of every 100 
over the age of 15. The proportion for the different religions is as shown in the 
margin for females only. The variation betw^een the religions is not great ; Animists 

have fewest married, probably because 


Number per 1,000 females aged 15 and over married 
and ividowed. 


Hindus 

Musalmans 

Christians 

Animists 


945 

947 

895 

S92 


their women marry later than those 
who are fettered by the trammels of 
caste observances ; the proportion of 
Christians is influecced by the presence 
of a certain number of European women 
some of whom are not married ; and there are fewer exceptions to the rule of 
universal marriage among Musalmans than among Hindus. 

10. We do see however from Imperial Table VII that there were in 1921 
8,092,817 unmarried females in the Presidency, of whom 726,233 are over the 
age of 15. Of these 599,000 are Hindus, 60,000 are Musalmans, 47,000 are Chris- 
tians, 19,625 are Animists. Special sortings were made of the slips for these 
women in order to ascertain their caste, literacy, and occupation, and so to gain 
some clue as to what kept them from marriage. The result of this sorting is 
almost entirely negative. Adult women who remain unmarried are of all castes, 
they follow all occupations, and the proportion of literacy among them is no 
greater than it is in the female population as a whole. Take, for instance. Brah- 
man women in Trichinopoly district, of whom there are 184 over 15 years of age 
unmarried. Only 20 of them are literate ; all but 26 are supported by agriculture ; 
of the 26 who depend on occupations other than agriculture only 3 are actual 
workers ; and of these 3, one is a beggar and two are merchants. As a rule 
the occupation is agriculture, or the traditional occupation of the caste, or general 
labour. It is only among Kaikolars that any considerable number of these 
unmarried women return their occupation as that of a “ dancing girl.” 

11. The statement in the margin shows the proportion of wives to husbands 

in each natural division in 1911 and 
in 1921. In the decade the proportion 
of wives has risen in the East Coast 
North division and on the West Coast. 
On the East Coast this variation is 
undoubtedly due to greater casual emi- 
gration to Burma and other places to 

which men go for a comparatively short 
time unaccompanied by their women-folk. The decrease in the Agency, the 
Deccan and the Bast Coast Central is due to influenza which, as we have seen in 
Chapter I, was especially fatal to women in the prime of life. Subsidiary table 4 
sets out the figures for each religion ; the only remarkable feature is that Muham- 
madans in the East Coast South division still show a very large excess of wives, 
the proportion per mille being 1,299, while in no other case does it exceed 1 ,100. 

The figures for the several districts in 
the division are shown in the margin. 
A number of Muhammadans round the 
coast of Ramnad and Tinnevelly are 
sailors and merchants who voyage to and 
from Ceylon As a rule they leave their 
wives at home. Hence it is natural to 

15.A 


Number of married females per 1.000 married males. 


Madras Presidency 
Agency ... 

East Coast North 
Deccan ... 

East Coast Central 
East Coast South 
West Coast 


1921. 

1,061 

979 

1,088 

9G2 

1.036 

1,084 

1,077 


1911. 

1,064 

1.010 

1,077 

1.027 

1.044 

1.093 

1,070 


Number of wives per 1^000 husbands among 
Mu hammadans* 


District. 


1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

Tanjore 


... 1,356 

1,367 

1.400 

Trichinopoly 

... 

... 1,104 

1,130 

1,074 

Madura 

... 

... 1,039 

... 1.617 

1,0821 

3 ,372 

Ramnad 

... 

1,528] 

Tinneyelly 


... 1,301 

1.357 

1,376 


Universality 
of marriage 


Unmarried 

females 


Proportion 
of wives to 
husbands 
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find a very large preponderance of women in those districts. Similarly from 
Tanjore the men emigrate in numbers to the Straits leaving their wives behind. 


Civil condi- 
tion in urban 
and rnral 
popnlations 


UnmaiTied 

Married 

Widowed 


Males 
, 531 

425 
14 


Females. 

373 

438 

18 y 


Madras Citv. 


Cities. 


12. If 1,000 persons of eacli sex are taken from the population, the distribu- 
tion by civil condition will be as shown 
in the margin. The population of 
the Presidency is so overwhelmingly 
rural, that the proportion for the rural 
population differs from that for the total population by one only in unmarried 
and married. 1 he distribution of the population of Madras City, and of the city 
population generally, varies considerably ; the appended figures show that in 

Madras City to a marked degree and 
to a less extent in other cities the 
proportion of unmarried and widowed is 
lower and that of the married is higher 
than in the population as a whole. 

Marriage is so universal that this is 
simply a repetition in another form of the remark in Chapter V that the cities 
attract mainly persons in the prime of life. Another characteristic of city life 
is that whereas in the population as a whole there are 1,061 wives for every 
1,000 husbands, in Madras City there are only 920 and in the 17 cities together 
972. This means that in the cities there is a larger proportion of males in the 
prime of life, a conclusion which in Chapter V we have seen borne out by the 
statistics of age, and a condition which is generally recognized as characteristic of 
urban life. 


Unra»rried 
Married ... 
Widowed 


Males, 

491 

473 


Females. 

348 

479 

173 


Males. Females. 

508 350 

453 458 

39 192 
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1 . — DIb'trihution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex, religion, and main a/je-period at 

eaxh of the last four censuses. 


Keliofion. 


AU 

relmions. 


3inda 


Sex and ag’e 


Males , . 

0-5 ... 

5-10 
10-15 ... 

15-20 ... 
20-40 . 

40-60 .. 

60 and over 

Females 

0-5 ... 

5-10 ... 
10-15 ... 

15-20 ... 

20-40 

40-60 

60 and over 

Males ... 

0-5 ... 

5-10 ... 
10-15 ... 
15-20 ... 
20-40 .. 
i 40-60 ... 

60 and over . 

Females 

0-5 ... 

5-10 ... 
j 10-15 .. 

; 15-20 ... 
i 20-40 ... 
j 40-60 ... 

I 60 and over 


Unmarried. 


ied. 


Mu Salman..^ 


i I 

1921. 1911.1 1901 


Christian. •{ 


Males 

0-5 ... 

5-10 ... 
10-15 ... 
15-20 . . 
20-40 ... 
40-60 ... 

60 and over . 

Females 

0-5 ... 

5-10 ... 

: 10-15 ... 

! 15-20 ... 

. 20-40 ... 

I 40-60 ... 

60 and over 

I 

n Males .. 

0-5 ... 

5-10 ... 
10-15 . 
15-20 
20-40 . 
40-60 .. 

60 and over 


531 

997 

990 

968 

865 

246 

27 

21 


Females 

0-5 ... 

5-10 . 

10 15 . 
15-20 ... 
20-40 ... 
40-60 

60 and over 


533 

998 

991 

962 

849 

237 

30 

20 


373 \ 373 


991 

955 

772 

280 

29 

10 

8 

527 

997 

990 
966 
857 
244 

27 

21 

366 

991 
952 
756 
265 

26 

9 

8 


994 

946 

740 

271 

31 

10 

7 

528 

998 

990 

958 

842 

235 

31 

21 


552 539 


998 ' 
993 
967 I 
867 ' 
255 
30 i 
18 ; 


996 

991 

961 

842 

244 

27 

17 


390 372 


994 

955 

759 

2^6 

2S 

12 

9 

548 

998 

992 

965 

859 

253 

30 

18 


990 

937 

696 

225 

31 

17 

12 


425 : 

3 

10 

31 

132 ! 
720 ‘ 
866 
725 : 


428 i 

2 

9 . 
37 > 
148 i 
736 I 
876 ! 

732 ! 

! 


409 

2 

7 

32 

13(» 

715 

872 

733 


438 441 419 

8 
42 
218 
685 
820 
480 
154 


535 1 428 


366 ; 383 

994 I 994 
941 . 950 
723 743 

262 1 276 
29 I 26 
10 ‘ 11 
7 , 8 


579 592 : 598 1 582 \ 387 


996 

991 

958 

836 

242 

28 

17 

367 

990 

932 

679 

219 

30 

16 

12 


3 

10 I 
33 j 
140 ! 
722 I 
864 : 
722 1 

I 

441 

8 

46 

234 

H99 

820 

476 

150 


6 

52 

252 

697 

828 

479 

137 

432 

2 


427 

4 
9 
38 
155 
734 
885 
736 

436 

6 I 9 
44 ; 61 

^33 ■ 294 

681 j 745 
820 i H21 
451 ; 434 

113 1 107 

412 I 430 

2 i 4 


lU 

41 i 

34. 

fr 

41 

••*1 ' 

155 ' 

138 ! 

161 

3 

739 

717 j 

735 

34 

873 : 

870 

883 

109 ‘ 

728 j 

730 

732 

257 

445 j 

422 

438 

193 1 

6 

6 

10 

1 

57 i 

48 

66 

2 

288 

248 

310 

10 

705 1 

690 

750 

36 

827 i 

819 

819 

154 



Widowed. 


1921 

1911, 

1901 

[ 1891 . 

11 

12 

u 

n 

44 

39 

39 

34 

1 

1 ’ 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

34 

27 

30 

22 

107 

94 

98 

88 

254 

248 

249 

247 

189 

186 

191 

192 

1 ' 

' 


1 

3 

2 ! 

1 


10 

8 ' 

8 

10 

35 

1 32 } 

33 

30 

151 

i 141 

152 

148 

510 

511 1 

537 

549 

S38 

856 j 

878 

881 

45 

40 1 

40 

35 


999 1 999 
997 ! 997 : 
990 ■ 989 i 

933 ■ 918 ! 

280 ' 271 j 

23 . 23 

19 I 16 1 


999 

997 

989 

934 

286 

25 

22 


3,5 [ 26 

11 i 8 

9 i o 
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998 
994 
984 
' 930 
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1 27 

21 
t 

451 

' 997 

1 989 
1 »30 
• 474 

' 66 
. ’ 26 
20 


998 

997 

989 

923 

245 

28 

19 

446 

997 

991 

915 

439 

63 

22 

16 


36 

20 

19 


997 

997 

990 

918 

272 

26 

21 


I 

3 

10 

64 

687 

898 

768 


476 
135 

388 

1 ' 

3 1 
11 , 

78 ’ 

700 I 
905 901 

776 ■ 777 


448 I 431 
112 I 106 

373 ! 394 


1 

3 

11 

64 

686 


515 

842 


34 


3 
3 
10 
81 
711 
914 
786 I 213 


3 

33 

79 


1 

3 

26 

96 

251 

189 

2 

9 

33 

144 

514 

858 


1 

3 

30 

100 

252 

195 


2 

9 

34 

155 

541 

880 


30 ; 29 


... I ... 

4 ; 2 

29 1 28 

72 i 74 
208 I 201 


43 

32 

26 


822 

470 

141 


830 
4.58 1 
125 t 


821 I 

440 ; 
107 1 


831 

433 

103 


584 i 

564 

405 

407 

1 

998 ! 

996 ! 

2 

2 

997 1 

995 

6 

3 

991 * 

990 

16 

11 

938 i 

908 

68 

76 

261 , 

227 

717 : 

735 

24 ! 

21 

869 

890 

17 1 

14 

713 

746 

462 1 

440 j 

414 

411 

997 i 

993 ; 

3 , 

3 

991 , 

983 ; 

10 ! 

9 

926 ' 

887 ! 

67 , 

83 

468 ! 

374 1 

513 

549 

53 

47 , 

831 

836 

19 ' 

17 I 

.562 

541 

16 

12 

240 

170 


385 i 407 


3 

9 I 

I 

716 

894 

752 


3 

4 
10 
PO 

754 

907 

753 


143 

519 

850 

43 


2 

32 

104 

266 


144 j 143 
534 I 540 
870 ! 874 

32 ! 31 


1 . 1 
20 23 

82 ! 82 
235 231 


390 408 \ 135 j 143 


3 

8 

71 

518 

837 

514 

142 


6 

16 

no 

612 

845 

490 

138 


1 

3 

14 

103 

412 

740 


.. t 

2 ’ 
12 
101 
437 . 


148 

1 

.3 

14 

no 

467 


1 

3 

23 
89 

251 

195 

2 

11 

31 

151 

553 

882 

24 


1 

17 

60 

193 


417 i 

412 

428 

412 

413 
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398 

416 

170 

1 ^75 \ 

174 

172 

997 i 

998 

998 

995 • 

3 1 

2 

2 i 

5 


; 1 



990 

987 , 

987 

981 , 

9 i 

12 

12 , 

, 18 

1 

1 ; 

1 

1 

877 ■ 

855 

861 

818 ' 

119 i 

140 

135 j 

i 178 

4 

5 , 

4 

4 

317 i 

268 . 

286 

233 

650 ! 

693 

681 

746 

33 

39 1 

. 1 

33 

21 


814 I 842 


126 

535 

871 

29 


2 

19 

72 

233 

152 

1 

1 

3 

14 
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CHAPTER VII. — CIVIL CONDITION 


i . — Distrih niton hy civil condition of 1,000 of each sex, religion, aytd main age-fenod at 
each of the last four censuses — concladed. 


U nmarried. 


Married, 


Widowed. 


Religion. Sex and age. 


f, Males ... 


i 15-20 

I 20-40 

I 4i0-60 .. 

I , 00 and ever .. : 

Animistic. 

Females 

0-5 

5-10 

10-15 

15-20 

20-40 

40-60 . 

60 and over... 

f Males 

I 0-5 

5-10 

10-15 . 

15-20 

20-40 

40-60 .. 

60 and over .. 

Jain ' 

I Females 

0-5 

5-10 

I 10-ir> 

! 15-20 

20-40 

40-60 

60 and over ... 


1921. 1 

1 

i 1911. 

1 901. 1 

, 1891. j 


1 

■ t 
1 

1> 

526 

540 

545 

524 

99:4 

997 

996 

991 

989 

991 

992 

984 

971 

970 

975 

952 < 

851 

826 

805 

668 1 

214 

: 206 

221 

195 

27 

29 

23 

22 

26 

23 

23 

13 

436 

453 

455 

450 

964 

995 

993 

988 

960 

985 

983 

979 

904 

894 

912 

847 

489 

446 

503 

405 ' 

64 

60 

54 

50 

IS 

28 

15 

13 

21 

13 

17 

12 

517 

515 

527 

526 

095 

997 

999 

998 

992 

995 

994 

! 992 

979 

984 

985 

' 982 

919 

920 

934 

! 916 

874 

369 

381 

i 374 

.S2 

75 

63 

; 62 

49 

32 

44 

1 44 

29S 

307 

307 

1 301 

986 

994 

994 

\ 992 

969 

976 

t 971 

1 957 

750 

774 

733 

i 704 

206 

i 175 

165 

; 150 

23 

15 

13 

; 16 

i:4 

! 5 

1 7 

: 11 

17 

■ 2 

1 

7 


1921. i 1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

7 

8 ■ 

9 

" 10 

432 

424 1 

415 1 

436 ; 

j 

7 

3 I 

1 

4 1 

9 i 

10 

9 - 

^ i 

16 1 

27 

29 i 

24 j 

47 j 

141 

168 

129 ; 

310 

738 

758 

737 1 

761 

874 

874 

868 : 

862 

750 

751 

723 ' 

1 

7C6 

438 

444 : 

432 

457 

7 

5 i 

7 i 

12 

14 

14 1 

16 

20 

86 

103 

84 

148 

4S6 

^ 537 ^ 

; 479 

> 568 

829 

: 860 1 

I 862 

885 

575 

609 

1 550 

634 

313 

288 

! 193 

24tj 
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CHAPTER YII. — CIVIL CONDITION 


3. — Di>itrihution hy main age-periods and civil condition of 10,000 of each sex and religion 
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Married. | 

Widowed. 

UnmaiTied. 

Married, j 

Widow eti 
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1 

I 
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« : 
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All BEOioioNb 
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4,246 ; 

440 
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4,383 

1,887 

0-10 




9035 

62 
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9,727 

256 

17 

10-15 ... 
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305 ; 

11 
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96 

15-40 




3.826 
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781 
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95 
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14 
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11 
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40 and over 




258 1 

8,271 ’ 
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88 

3,876 

6,036 

Mcsalman .. 




5J94 

3,874 

332 
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1,703 

OlO 




9,975 ■ 

23 

2 

9,934 

60 

6 

ia-15 ... 




9.898 

97 

5 ‘ 

8,771 

1,187 

42 

15-40 




4,289 

5,451 

260 ' 

960 

7,846 

1,194 

40 and ov'er 




218 

8,645 

1,137 

104 

3,813 

0,083 

Chrisiian .. 




5,522 

4,052 

426 

4,513 

4,240 

1,347 

0-10 




9,958 

40 

2 ' 

9,922 

73 

5 

10-15 




9,837 

155 

8 ^ 

9,308 

666 

26 

10-40 




4,047 

5,703 

250 

1,551 

7,616 

838 

40 and over 




254 

8,272 

1,474 

245 

4.805 

4.950 

Animistic ... 




5,252 

4,323 

425 
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4,386 

1,257 

0-10 




9,906 

88 ; 

6 

. 9,618 

' 108 

274 

10-15 




9,712 

269 

19 

; 9,043 

1 855 

102 

15-40 




3,365 1 

6,234 

401 

i 1,466 

1 7,626 ' 

908 

4o and over 




267 ; 

1 

8,504 ^ 

1,229 

j 188 

i 5,259 

4,553 

Jain 




5,167 

4,135 

698 

i 2,984 

4,369 

2,647 

0-10 ... 




9,937 

59 i 

4 

9,776 

! 121 

104 

10-15 




9.786 

200 ! 

14 

7,498 

1 2,344 

158 

15-40 ... 




4.934 

4,671 i 

395 

62 

7.740 

1,635 

40 and over 




727 

7,374 

1,899 

139 

1 3,181 

6,680 
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East Coast 


North— i! 

All religions ... 

1 675 ; 1.088 i 5,323 

981 5,677 

5,374 

Hindu ... 

, 666 1,092 5,555 

975 5,772 

5,463 

Musalman 

714 1 1,042 4,366 

1.034 3,790 

3,500 

Christian 

833 1,020 ; 1,939 

1,111 ! 1,630 

2,214 

1 , ; 

Deccan— ‘ i 

All religions 

, : 625 ; 962 2,960 

1,020 ; 4,973 

3,799 

Hindu ... 

629 1 1,019 3,161 

1.019 ' 5,368 

3,884 

Musalman 

. ■ 677 1 992 3,526 

1,021 2,564 

2,792 

Christian 

. 743 i 999 ; 3,121 

1,035 ;2 875 

1,200 


East Coast 

Central - 


All religions 

i 722 

1,036 

4,131 

1.033 

2,652 

3,912 

Hindu 

' 722 

1,038 

4,104 

1,034 

2,7U3 

3,878 

Musalman 

. : 690 

' 1,003 

5,234 

' 991 

1,756 

5,500 

Christian 

. : 821 

' 1,008 

1 4,225 

1,025 

2,243 

3.000 


560 

5,153 

6.967 

143 

1,349 

7,119 

386 

471 

4,839 

540 

5,119 

7.133 

133 

1,341 

7,600 

381 

472 

5,022 

738 

9,101 

4,708 

170 

1.512 

5,521 

320 

450 

4,076 

893 

5.948 

2,087 

280 

1.423 

2,156 

580 

483 

1,865 


661 

12,874 

11,351 

115 

1,352 

4,152 

258 

397 

2,838 

651 

13,271 

11,978 

112 

1,349 

4,152 

252 

393 

2,797 

707 

9,929 

5,808 

119 

1,360 

4,328 

286 

419 

3,279 

811 

8,696 

4,200 

209 

1.399 

3,708 

455 

440 

2,938 


768 

11,350 

11,441 

187 

1,437 

4,892 

350 

473 

3,899 

765 

11.6t9 

1 1,767 

182 

1,437 

4.879 

332 

476 

3,868 

776 

7,667 

7.364 

168 

1,489 

5,707 

372 

401 

5,091 

877 

5,275 

5,667 

439 

1,385 

4,682 

1,203 

500 

4,088 


East Coast 
South— 

All religions 
Hindu ... 
JMusaltuan 
Christian 


West Coast — 

All religio ns 
Hindu .. 
Masai (nan 
Christian 


770 

1,084 

4,437 

1,0.36 

2,053 

4,791 

874 

7,209 

10,070 

277 

1.637 

4,620 

358 

533 

4,376 

762 

1,C73 

4,365 

1,034 

2,021 

4,761 

867 

7.561 

10,330 

264 

l'524 

, 4,526 

327 

528 

4,310 

832 

1,299 

■ 7,512 

1.029 

, 3.153 

6,286 , 

929 

9,6.77 

9,222 

332 

1,905 

7.205 

598 

534 

7,614 

850 

' 1,077 

3,779 

1,022 

1,813 

3,857 

940 

2.250 

5,125 

471 

1,458 

4,518 

791 

618 

3,602 


751 

1 1,077 

5,225 

983 

3.3C8 

5,239 

845 

19.47S 

25, 407 

322 

1,518 

3,811 

783 

447 

5,640 

749 

1 1,073 

' 5,IJ8 

993 

3.576 

6,303 

834 

19.376 

30,588 

319 

1 ,499 

4.445 

720 

453 

5,515 

743 

i 1,094 

’ 5,672 

960 

2.769 

3.364 

850 

23.926 

18,313 

304 

1,569 

4,5U 

776 

419 

6,507 

840 

' 1,051 

4,378 

973 

1.697 

8.000 

987 

5'3G2 

4,750 

496 

1,515 

4,871 

1,324 

521 

4,244 


16 
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CHAPTER VITI.-^LTTERACY. 

Since 1871 the census schedule has contained a column in ^vhich the literacy 
of the population is recorded. Until 1901 the population was classified into 
three categories — Learning, Literate and Illiterate. It was found, however, 
that the return of those learning was far from complete — some being returned as 
illiterate, and some as literate. So from 1901 onwards the return has been 
simplified ; the column ivS filled up only for those who are literate, and the 
population is classified into literate and illiterate. Another column is provided 
for an entry against all who are literate in English. A standard of literacy was 
first prescribed in Madras in 1901, when instructions were issued that a person 
was only to be described as literate if he could write a letter to a friend and read 
the answer to it. This standard was adopted for the whole of India in 1911 and 
has been retained at the present census. The instructions were clear and there is 
no doubt that the enumerators understood them ; so it is reasonable to conclude 
that the statistics are approximately accurate. 

2. The results are tabulated in Imperial Table VIII, Part I of which starts 
with a provincial summary and then gives particulars for districts and States by 
religion and by age ; Part II gives particulars for cities by age but not by 
religion. Imperial Table IX gives the number of literate males and females of 
each caste, tribe, or race. At the end of this chapter are ten subsidiary tables 
in which the main features of the statistics are exhibited as follows: — 


(1) giving the proportional figures of literacy by age, sex and religion ; 

(2) giving similar figures by age, sex and districts ; 

(3) giving similar figures by religion, sex and districts ; 

(4) giving proportional figures of English literacy by age, sex and 
districts ; 

(5) showing the progress of literacy since 1881 ; 

(6) giving proportional figures of literacy by caste ; 

(7) giving the number of educational institutions according to the returns 
of the Educational Department ; 

(8) giving the main results of University examinations ; 

(9) showing the number and circulation of newspapers ; and 

(10) giving the number of books published in each language. 


3. For most of the provinces of India statistics have been obtained of the 

extent of literacy, and these figures are 
shown in the margin. Burma, whose 
people and customs differ so widely 
from those of the rest of India, far sur- 
passes all other provinces in literacy. 
Next of the bigger provinces comes 
Bengal, with Madras third. Of the 
Indian States, Travancore and Cochin 
come first and second with Baroda 
third and Mysore fourth. There is a 
considerable difference in the order in 
which the provinces rank for literacy 
in English. Of the bigger provinces 
Bengal is first with Bombay second, 
Madras third and Burma fourth. 



Number literate 

Number literate 
in English per 
mille aged 5 

Province 

per mille aged 

5 and over. 



and over. 

Bnrma 

314 

10 

Ooorg 

144 

20 

Delhi 

122 

38 

Bengal 

104 

19 

Madras 

^8 

11 

Bombay 

83 

12 

Assam 

63 


Bihar and Orissa 

51 

4 

Punjab 

45 

7 

Central Provinces 

43 

5 

United Provinces 

42 

4 

Travancore State 

242 

13 

Cochin do. 

185 

18 

Baioda do. 

147 

8 

Mysore do. 

84 

12 

4. The 

main fact to 

be learnt fr( 


persons in Madras 3,667,737 are literate. 
16-a 


There are now 537,487 more literate 


Nature of the 
retnrns 


Details of the 
statistics 


Summary of 
the statistics 
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OHAPTEE VIII. — LITEEACT 


persons than there were in 1911. This represents an increase of 13 per mille 
relatively to the total population. The general population has, during the decade, 
increased by 22 per mille ; literates have multiplied by 172 per mille, and illite- 
rates by no more than 10 per mille. Yet even now only 86 in every thousand 
of the people, 1 52 men and 21 women in every thousand of each sex, can read 
aud write. 

Literacy by 5^ maps at the beginning of the report illustrate the distribution of the 

itjititrui literate population of each sex, and the 

diagram illustrates the relative position 
of the natural divisions in this respect. 
In respect of both sexes the Agency, as 
might be expected, is the most illiterate 
part of the Presidency. The East 
Coast North division is slightly more 
literate than the Deccan, the difference 
being more strongly marked in the case 
of females than of males. The East 
Coast South division is decidedly more 
literate than the East Coast Central, 
and the West Coast division, while it has slightly fewer literate males than the 
East Coast South division, is so far ahead in female literacy, that it easily takes 
the first place in literacy of the population generally. 


divisions 


Number per 10,000 who 
are literate. 



1 i 

Persons. 

i ‘ 

Males. 

Females. 

Agency 

144 

256 

32 

East Coast North 

G34 

1,116 

j 176 

Deccan 

617 

1,110 

[ 104 

East Coast Central 

870 

1,632 

1 206 

East Coast South ... 

1,120 

2,090 

212 

West Coast 

1,186 

1,964 

j 444 


K^nKh('r of Ht(^rate 2M‘rsons ppr )niJJe hij sex iti each natnral division. 
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Literacy by 6. Leaving out of account the city of Madras and the districts of Anjengo 

^stricts Nilgiris the conditions of which are peculiar, the districts with the highest 

proportion of literates are Tinnevelly, Tanjore, Malabar and Ramnad. Taking 
male literacy alone, the leading districts are Tanjore, Tinnevelly, Ramnad and 
Malabar ; while taking female literacy by itself, the following districts come first : — 
Malabar, Tinnevelly, South Kanara, Kistna, Godavari, Tanjore and Chinglepnt. 
In respect of male literacy the most backward districts are Vizagapatam, Salem 
and Nellore, while female litei’acy is lowest in Ganjam, Salem and Cuddapah. 



LITEEACY BY AGE AND EELIGION 


]15 


7. The next diagram illustrates the relative position of the main religions Literacy by 


in respect of literacy. The figures in 

Number per 1,000 of all ages the margin Compare the proportion of 

literates at all ages in each religion for 

1921 . 1911 . 1901 . last three censuses ; the diagram 

■ — I shows the proportion of those aged 5 

» £1 § over who are literate. The proper- 
s’ I J 1 i J 1 of literates has increased in all 

life I j fe ! I fe religions. In the case of males the rate 
I j “ of increase is lower than in 1901 -1911; 

,,, ... ,„„j i ,,a ' Q but it must be remembered that the rate 

I : ‘ oi increase oi the population has been 

Hindu ... 150 ; 18 135 | 111 116 , 7 lower too. In the case of female Uteraoj, 

Mugaiman ... 174 ^ 15 160 ^ 11 111 9 however, there has been a quickening 

Christian . 235 124 226 1 106 , 198 91 op of the rate of pTOgress in all religions 

t ! i especially among Hindus. The Musal- 

AniraiRtic ... j 4 , ... ^ 4 j ... 5 ... male literates are still proportion- 

ately more numerous than Hindus ; 
but the Musalmans have, during the last decade, lost some of their lead. 


religion' 



Males, 

-- 

Females. 

' o: 

! w ) 

.Si £ 1 

did; 

6 1 fe 

■eonij^ 

Females 

All religions. 
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138 j 13 j 
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Hindn 
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150 : 
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Christian. 
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8. With only 21 in 1,000 literate it is evident that female literacy has a lot Literacy of 
of ground to cover before it overtakes male literacy. Still it is a matter for 
congratulation that the rate of progress has just doubled in the decade 1911- 
1921 compared with 1901-1911. In 1901-1911 the proportion rose from 9 
to 13 in 1,000 ; in 1921 the proportion is 21 in 1,000. The actual increase 

in the decade is 172, < HI compared with 

Bate of increase per mill e. an actual increase in 1901—1911 of 

104,366; and of these 172,041 women 
52,854 are at ages 10-20 and will be the 
mothers of the coming generation. In 
relation to the total population literate 
women have increased by 8 per mille, 

Hindus by 7 per mille, Musalmans by 
4 per mille, and Christians by 18 per 
mille. The figures in the margin show 
clearly the improvement which has been 
made in the last decade. Literates have 
in all religions except the Christian increased more rapidly than in 1901-1911 and 
illiterates in all religions show a very much smaller increase. 


j Literates. ! Illiterates. 


191 1-1921. j 

Oi 

T 

fH 

1 

05 1 

1911-1021. 

1901-1911. 

All religions 

1 

... G04 ' 

1 1 

578 1 

I 

12 

! 

81 

Hindn 

... 700 

681 i 

10 

79 

MusalTnan ... 

... 484 
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29 

112 

Christian ... 
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365 

114 

142 
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Literacy by 
age 


Progress ia 
literacy 


Literjitee (both sexea) per mille. 


Beligion. ] 

10- 

-15. 1 

15-20 

20 and over. 




1921. 1 

1911. 

1 1923. 1 

1911 

All religions- 

83 

1 72 

126 1 

107 ' 

115 ; 

103 

Hiiidu ... , 

80 

i 69 

122 1 

102 1 

111 1 

99 

Musahnan .. 

70 

66 

119 i 

111 1 

141 ' 

134 

Christian 

22u 

202 

289 1 

) 

271 

222 1 

211 



Increase per mille ot literates 
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All religions. 

211 

290 

1 155 1 

; 316 

1 1 

277 

Hindu 

214 

2V8 

1 161 1 

1 307 

! 158 1 

267 

.Musalman ... 

137 

; 297 

i 

361 

1 108 ! 

319 

Christian ... 

269 

251 

1 ^'7 

377 

218 1 

375 


9. A consideration of the literate 
population by age-periods suggests vari- 
ous lines of inquiry. It leads first to the 
question at what age-period the increase 
of literacy is taking place. Does the 
proportionate increase at the earlier age- 
periods exceed that at the later periods r 
The figures in the margin show a position 
even more favourable to the younger 
generation than that of 1911 ; the pro- 
portion of the younger generation to 
grow up literate is steadily increasing. 
The figures showing the increase per 
mille of literates repeat the same story. 
The increase is of course considerably 
less than in 1901-1911 ; bub the in- 
crease is much greater among the young 
than among adults. 


10. In view of the development of literacy among women figures of female 
literacy alone similar to those above may be of interest: — 


Literates (females) per mille. 


Increase in female literates per mille. 


Religion. 

! 10- 

15. ' 

15- 
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20 and 

over. 
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1 
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1 

1 514 
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Hindu 

... : 29 

' 18 

38 

24 1 

19 

I 

11 

674 

! 626 

548 

690 

716 

1 712 

Musalman 

... 1 21 

16 

26 


18 


13 

409 

i 408 

337 

445 

493 

j 393 

Christian 

... 1 177 

1 

1 

j 160 

226 

211 

139 i 

118 

296 

■ 250 

1 

162 

1 427 

350 

1 418 

1 


The increase in female literates is still greatest at the older age-period ; but 
the younger generation is rapidly catching up. Muhammadans, however, are an 
exception to this general statement ; in their case the increase at ages 20 and over 
is greatly in excess of that at the younger ages. 


11. From subsidiary table 5 may be 


Nurti her 

literate 'per lOyOOO. 




1921. ' 1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

Madras 

Males. 

1,986 1,833 

1,601 

1,646 

Agency 

... 1 330 311 

244 

254 

East Coast North . . 

... i 1.444 1 1,305 

1,112 

1,118 

Deccan 

... : 1,417 1,235 

1,077 

1,220 

East Coast Central 

... j 2,008 i 1,872 

1,673 

1,734 

East Coast Soath ... 

... ; 2,728 2,579 

2,250 

2,306 

West Coaet ... 

... 1 2,620 , 2,392 

2,093 

2,120 

Madras 

Females. 

262 171 

120 

92 

Agency 

40 ; 20 

, 13 

8 

East Coast North ... 

216 127 

I 74 

49 

Deccan 

127 ! 71 

51 

35 

East Coast Central 

258 j 174 

j 125 

97 

East Coast South ... 

... 261 ! 174 

110 

i 78 

West CoaOt 

562 ! 394 

319 

1 295 


learnt the progress in literacy made by 
each sex in each district since 1891. 
For the purpose of this table account 
is taken only of literates aged 10 and 
over and hence the proportional figures 
are naturally higher than those in 
subsidiary table 1 which gives the pro- 
portion of literates at all ages. The 
proportion of male literacy in 3891 
appears higher than in 1901 because the 
1891 figures include those returned as 
“ learning ” as well as the “ literate.’’ 
In male literacy the greatest progress 
has been made on the West Coast 
especially in the Wilgiris and Malabar, 
in both of which districts there has 
been steady progress since 1901. The 
Deccan is the least literate part of the 
Presidency except the Agency ; but it 
has made more progress in the past 
decade than any other part except the 
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West Coast; and it is the only natural division in which the progress in 1911- 
1921 has been more rapid than in 1901-1911. The main contribution to this 
advance has been made in Beilary district, with Anantapur a close second ; and 
this suggests that the progress reflects the stimulus given to education in the 
Ceded districts by the opening of a new college during the decade at Anantapur. 

In respect of male literacy the East Coast South division stands first, with 
Tanjore and Tinnevelly districts where a greater proportion of the population is 
literate than in any other part of the Presidency except Madras and Anjengo, 

Here the progress in the past decade has been slightly below the Presidency 
average owing to the fact that the districts of Eamnad and Tinnevelly have 
remained practically stationary, and that progress in Madura has been very slow. 

In tlie East Coast North division, Godavari, Ganjam and Vizagapatam have 
made most rapid progress, Ganjam and Godavari being the districts with most, 
and Vizagapatam the district with least, literate males in the division. Progress 
in Guntur* has been far belovy the average, and in Nellore and Kistna it has been 
very slow indeed- The East Coast Central division has made least progress in 
male literacy of any division, except the Agency, in spite of the fact that it 
contains Madras where more than half the male population over 10 years of age 
is literate ; in this division the greatest pro-ress has been made in Madras, Chittoor, 
and Coimbatore, and least in Salem which lias a smaller proportion of male literates 
than any district in the Presidency except Vizagapatam, 

12. In every district of the East Coast ISorth and Deccan divisions except ^ge distribn- 
Ganjam and Bellary, the proportion of male literates at ages 15-.-0 exceeds the pro- 
portion at ages 20 and over; in the case of females the same is the case throughout * 
the Presidency; but in the Tamil divisions and on the West Coast it is only in 
Madras and Chittoor, Anjengo and South Kanara that there is a larger proportion 
of male literates at ages 15-20 than at 20 and over. The inference is that in the 
northern part of the Presidency, which is more backward in literacy than the 
south, it is only of recent years that much progress has been made, so that 
literacy has not yet bad time to penetrate among males of adult age to the same 
extent as among those of an age to be at school or college. In the southern dis- 
tricts, although they are more advanced and it is natural to find a larger proportion 
of literates among adults than in more backward districts, we should still have 
expected to find the proportion of literates aged 15-20 higher than that at 20 and 
over. A certain number of people do learn to read and write after they are grown 
up— more particularly business men — but it is not altogether hopeful for the future 
of education in the country to find that in the most progressive part of the 
Presidency the proportion of youthful literates is less than that of adult literates. 


13. The proportion of literate females on the West Coast is more than twice proportion 
as great as it is anywhere else; yet even there it is less than 25 per cent of the 
proportion of males who are literate. The greatest advance in female literacy has 
been on the West Coast, and chiefly in the Nilgiris and South Kanara. Outside 
the West Coast and Madras City, there has been a substantial advance in Tinne- 
velly, Kistna and Godavari which contain the next largest proportion of literate 
females. The Deccan, after the Agency, is the most backward division in respect 
of female education; yet here there has been a 79 per cent increase during the 
decade as compared with a 39 per cent increase in 1901-1911. 


14. In a city it is usual to find more literacy than in rural districts ; there are 

more facilities for education ; and in 
the strenuous life of a city the illite- 
rates are more apt to feel the lack of the 
power which education gives them. 
We have already seen that in the 
Presidency as a whole 152 men and 
21 women in every thousand are lite- 
rate. Columns 6 and 7 of subsidiary 
table 4 attached to Chapter II give the 


City 

Madnra 





Number 
literate 
per 1,000 
males. 

... 554 

Tanjore 





... 541 

'KnmbakODam 





... 530 

Tianevelly 





... 517 

Kegapatam 





... 497 

Trichinopoly 





... 491 

Conieeyerum 





... 470 

jVIadraa 

... 

... 



... 453 
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English 
literacy by 
religion 


Increase in 

English 

literacy 


corresponding figures for each of the 17 cities. It is remarkable that there are 
no less than seven cities which contain a larger proportion of literate males 
than Madras ; in four of these cities more than half the male population is literate ; 
and it is noteworthy that all these cities are in the Tamil country. The 
cities with fewest literate males are Mangalore (’238 per mille) and Salem (297 per 
mille). 


J.5. In respect of female literacy 





Literate 

City. 



per 1,()00 
females. 

Mang’alore ... 



... 200 

Madras 

... 


... 174 

Calicut 

• V » • • • 


156 

Trichi nopoly 

• ••• 


... 132 

Coimbatore 




... 126 

Tanjore ... . . 



... 122 

Eajahmundry 

Vft * * • 


... 112 

Cocanada 

... • •• 


... 109 

Kumbakonam 

••• 


... 101 

was last hut one ; 

in female literacy it ii 


ability to read and write. 


9 cities are ranged in quite a different 
order. Mangalore, which in point of 
male literacy comes last, is the first in 
respect of female literacy. In nine of 
the cities more than iOO females in every 
thousand are literate. It is noteworthy 
that in female literacy the Tamil coun- 
try has not nearly so marked a prepon- 
derance as in male literacy ; so far as 
females are concerned the West Coast 
comes first, and among the first nine 
cities are two West Coast cities and two 
Telugu cities. In male literacy Salem 
last, only 35 females in 1,000 claiming 


16. Particulars of English literacy are given in subsidiary table 4 for 
each district and natural division. In every 10,000 of the population 94 are 
literate in English, the proportion in the main religions being 80 Hindus, 64 
Musalmans, and 585 Christians. The great majority of these are of course 
males, the number of females returned as literate in English being 13,254 out of 
19J million Hindus, 673 out of 1^ million Musalmans, and 30,217 out of 700,000 
Christians ; and of the Christians 13,439 are Europeans or Anglo-Indians to whom 
English is the ordinary means of communication. 


17. There has been in the decade a great increase of those who profess lite- 
racy in English. In the case of Hindus 
this increase is greater than that in the 
previous decade ; in the case of Musal- 
mans it is considerably less. The 
increase of English literacy occurs 
throughout the Presidency, ranging in 
the case of males from 35 per cent in 
the East Coast Central division which 
contains the largest number of persons who know English to 82 per cent in the 
Agency where of course the actual numbers are very small, and in the case of 
females from 53 per cent in the East Coast Central division to 85 per cent in 
the East Coast North. 


Xiiture cf 
increase 


All 

reli- Hindus, 
gions. 


’ Musal- Chris- 
j mans. i tians. 


Actual 
Per mille 


125j6i 1CTA22 
455 528 


5,684 I 15,361 
447 I 235 


18. 


The increase of English literacy during the decade is much greater than 

that of literacy generally — in all religions 
except among Christians. To so many 
Christians English is the language of 
daily use that there is not the same 
opportunity among Christians as among 
those of other religions for the know- 
ledge of English to spread. The figures 
in the margin suggest that secondary or 
higher education is spreading out of all 
proportion to the expansion of primary 
education ; it is doubtful how far this 
is a matter for congratulation. 



1 Increase per mille. 


1 

Literates. 

Literates in 
English. 

All religions 

172 

455 

Hiudn 

172 

528 

Mnsalman 

113 

; 447 

Christian 

23G 

i 235 
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19. To illustrate the frequency of literacy in the principal castes of the Literacy by 


i Xumber per 1,0U0 who are literate. 


Presidency and to compare the returns 
of the present census in this respect 
with those of 1901 and 1911, propor- 
tional figures are tabulated in sub- 
sidiary table b. Literacy is of course 
most frequent among Brahmans ; but 
as the marginal figures will show, 
between 1911 and 1921 male literacy 
has declined among all Brahmans, but to 
a very marked degree amongst Telugu, 
Kanarese and above all “ other ’’ Brah- 
mans, who are chiefly speakers of 
Marathi and Tulu. On the other hand, 
except among Oriya Brahmans, female 
literacy has increased, especially 
amongst Tamil and Telugu Br^mans. 
The only cause of the apparent decline 
of male literacy which suggests itself is that a number of persons of other 
less educated castes may, for various reasons, have returned themselves as 
Brahmans ; and hence the number of Brahmans has been unduly swollen and the 
number of illiterates has increased out of all proportion to the literates. In 
Chapter XI we shall see that there has been an abnormal increase in Telugu 
, and in “other” Brahmans. The mar- 
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Males. 


Females. 



1921. 

1311. 

1901. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 


"Tamil 

715 

719 

736 

210 

1-20 

58 


Telugu 

597 

682 

673 

i5U 

99 

46 

i 

Malay alam ... 

1 

i Kanarese 

632 

525 

634 

573 

643 

516 

219 

87 

182 

51 

212 

18 

PQ 

1 

t 

\ Oriya 

440 

466 

j 309 

1 

10 1 

j 

; 12 

4 


1 

(^Others 

1 331 

560 

498 

104 

' 77 

45 


Xumher literate per 1,000. 


Caste. 


Male, 


Females. 



1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

Komati 

521 

: 521 

495 

54 

25 

9 

Nayar 

429 

419 

395 

143 

114 

103 

Chefcfci 

395 

391 

320 

22 

12 

4 

Vaniyan 

298 

317 

148 

20 

16 

2 

Kamm&' f Tamil ... 

266 

262 

207 

13 

8 

3 

Ian Telugu. 

276 

251 

165 

25 

13 

5 

Kaikolan ... 

262 

' 228 

129 i 

19 

14 

15 

Vellala 

242 

' 246 

i 69 1 

25 

18 

' 2 

Devanga ... 

248 

197 

1 63 : 

16 

6 

2 

Balija 

223 

1 209 

143 

! 33 

20 

8 

Tiyan 

210 

176 

147 

: 40 

23 

16 

Agamudaiyan 

208 

: 208 

1 149 

8 

5 

3 

Nadar 

1 200 

' 181 

1 154 

15 

7 

6 


has been greatest. 


ginal table shows the incidence of 
literacy among the Hindu castes in 
which it is commonest after Brahmans. 

It is only in very few castes — Telugu 
artisans, Kaikolans, Devangas, Tiyans, 
and N adars, most of whom are generally 
regarded as backward, that the increase 
in male literacy exceeds 10 per cent, 
and among Vellalas it appears that 
fewer are literate now than in 1911 ; 
the explanation being probably the same 
as that suggested above in the discus- 
sion about Brahmans. It is, however, 
among the “ Depressed classes ” and 
others in which the actual number of 
literates is very small that the increase 
There has also been a very large increase in literacy among 

Velamas who now have 70 males and 
15 females per mille literate against 86 
males and 5 females in 1911. 

In addition to Brahmans, Khonds 
and Kuravans return fewer male literates 
now than in 1911. Female literacy has 
increased in every caste, except among 
Kalingis, where it has fallen from 5 to 
2 per mille. 

20. The literacy of Labbais and Mappillas improves steadily and so does that 
of Indian Christians; subsidiary table 1-A brings out the remarkable fact that, 
while among Roman Catholics there is now more literacy than there was in 1911. 
other Indian Christian males have lost ground and their females have only just 
held their own. 

21. The progress in the general spread of education can be roughly gauged Conparison 
by comparing the number of literate persons of each sex at ages 15-20 returned 

at successive censuses. The proportion of literate persons in the group furnishes censuses 
17 


Actual number 


Caste. 


of males literate in 



^ -A.. 




1921 

1911. 

Chakkiliyan ... 

... 

... 7,550 

2,64.3 

Chernman 


897 

467 

Holey a 


519 

231 

Odde 

... 

... 6,862 

3,458 

Tottiyan 


... 9,207 

5,178 
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a useful guide to the number of children who have been under effective instruc- 
tions during the previous five years ; and so will show what proportion of children 
of school-going age have attended school long enough to attain the census standard 
of literacy. These proportional figures for the last three censuses are given in the 

margin — among males, the increase was 
eighteen per mille between 1901 and 1911 
and twenty per mille between 1911 and 
1921 : among females it was seven per 
mille between 1901 and 1911 and fifteen 
per mille between 1911 and 1921. These 
results of an effort to push female educa- 
tion during the past decade manifest 
themselves at every stage of the study of 
the literacy tables. The figures for the 
different natural divisions show that in 
male literacy at this age-period the Deccan 
and the West Coast have made progress 
above the average, while in female 
literacy it is the West Coast alone that 
is above the Presidency average. Pro- 
gress is, as might be expected, much 
slower in the Agency than elsewhere ; 
but there is progress to be noted in every 
division. If we examine these figures 
by religions we find the main increase 
among Hindus ; both Musalmans and 
Christians show less progress in male 
literacy in 1911—1921 than in 1901— 
1911 ; and Christians show less progress 
in female literacy as well. 

22. The question often arises how lar literacy once acquired is retained, 
what proportion of those who go to school in their youth remember through life 
what they have learnt at school and continue to practise the arts there acquired, 
and whether the census returns throw any light on the subject. All that it is 
possible to do with the census figures is to compare the number of literates in age 
groups, say, 10 to 20 at one census with those in age groups 20 to 30 at the next 
census and so on. If it is found that the number falls rapidly at each succeed- 
ing census it may be a fair assumption that the literacy acquired at school does 
not last through life. In the following statement are shown for a few selected 
districts and for the main religions the literates at ages 10-20 in 1901 compared 
with those at ages 30-40 iu 1921 and those at ages 10-20 in 1911 compared 
with those at ages 20-30 in 1921: — 


Numher literate per 1,000 of each sex aged 
15 - 20 . 




Males. 

Females 

1921 


... 201 

44 

1911 

... ... 

... 184 

29 

1901 

... 

... 16t5 

22 




1921. 

1911. 

1901 


r Males 

.. 35 

32 

24 

Agency 

L Females 

6 

3 

2 

East Coast North 

r Males 

.. 162 

144 

126 

\ Females 

39 

24 

14 

Deecan 

r Males 

.. 157 

129 

135 

L Females 

.. 22 

12 

10 

East Coast Central ... 

r Males 

L Females 

198 

43 

181 

29 

167 

24 

East Coast Sonth 

r Males 

L Females 

.. 270 

44 

256 

31 

219 

21 

West Coast ... 

r Males 

.. 258 

218 

198 

f Females . 

.. 78 

53 

45 



1921. 

1911. 

1901 

Hindu... 

r Males 

.. 200 

180 

163 

\_ Females 

.. 38 

24 

17 

Musalman 

f Males 

L Females 

.. 216 
26 

208 

19 

183 

17 

Chiistian 

r Males 

354 

336 

303 

]_ Females 

.. 226 

211 

190 


1 


Hindu. 



Musalman. 

1 


Christian. 


1 

District. { 

1 

1901. 

1921 

1911. 

1921. 

District. 

1901. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

District. 

1901. 

1921. 1 1911. 

i 

i 

1921. 

j 

10-20 

30-40 

10-20 

20-30 


10-20 

30-40 

10-20 

20-30 

1 

10-20 

1 

30-40 1 

j 

10-20 

20-30 

Sfalahar ^ y 

43,475 

11,574 

51,524 

11,305 

48,896 

14,310 

58,119 

17,448 

MalaWr ..4“ 

6,558 

668 

13,959 

567 

9,044 

914 

14,750 

932 

Tinnevelly. f 

5,593 

3,551 

5,728 

2,984 

7,417 

5,124 

6,370 
; 4,272 

Tinnevelly. ^ p ' 

, 28,442 
1,961 

36,598 

2,783 

35,411 

3,670 

40,006 

3,876 

Tanjore 

2,293 

105 

4,214 

103 

3,484 1 
125 

4,577 

165 

Malabar . 

2,568 

1,853 

2,516 

1,312 

2,704 

2,181 

* 2,944 
: 2,080 

j 

Tanjore ... 

40,548 

3,036 

51,639 

4,211 

45,300 
; 5,718 

1 

56,248 
6,490 j 

North I'M. 

Arcot. 1 F. 

2,141 

325 

3,109 

396 

2,894 

389 

3,761 

617 

South r M. 

Kanara. [_ F. 

1,674 

880 

2,013 

896 

2,606 
j 1,404 

1 2,323 

1 1,398 

KUtna ••• 

19,403 

2,403 

; 20,699; 27,221 
2,875 1 5,813 

1 ' 

29,056’ 

6,125^ 

Cnddapah. | ^ 

1,758 

104 

1,286 

103 

1,186 

114 

1,339 

179 

Tanjore •.* 

1,945 

954 

1,939 

570 

2,053 

1,083 

i 2,228 

1 912 
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Among Hindus it is only in one group of women in Malabar that the 
numbers have fallen ; in every other case there are more literates in 1921 
at ages 20 to 30, and 30 to 40 than there were in 1911 or 1901 at 
ages 10-20. This means either that a good many children at ages 10 to 15 do not 
return themselves as literate though they are actually at school, or that a consider- 
able number of people only acquire literacy after the age of 20. The second 
alternative must be the main cause of the veiy great increase in literacy of 
Musalman males in Malabar, where the number of literates aged 80 to 40 in 1921 
was more than double the number at ages 10 to 20 in 1901 ; evidently the Mappilla 
takes to his books late in life. The same feature is noticeable, though to a less 
degree, in each of the four districts except Cuddapah where about 25 per cent of 
the males who were literate at ages 10 to 20 in 1901 had either disappeared or had 
lost their learning by 1921. The Christian figures are interesting: in each of the 
four selected districts except South Kanara there are in 1921 fewer female lite- 
rates at ages 20 to 30 and 30 to 40 than there were at ages 10 to 20 in 1911 or 
1901, and the increase in South Kanara is very slight. The male figures present 
more variety; 1921 shows an increase over 1901 in Tinnevelly and South Kanara, 
but a los.s in Malabar and Tanjore ; as compared with 1911 it shows a loss in 
Tinnevelly and South Kanara but a gain in Malabar and Tanjore. It is impos- 
sible to base any conclusion on such contradictory returns as these.. 

23. The last four subsidiary tables are intended to throw side-lights on the 
literacy statistics compiled from the census returns. Table 7 shows that during 
the last decade there has been an increase of 30 per cent in educational institutions 
of all kinds and of 48 per cent in the number of persons receiving education. 
The number of private institutions has decreased ; and among the public insti- 
tutions the increase is as shown in the 


Increase per cent in 


All institations 
Colleges 

Secondary schools 
Primary schools 


Institations. 

41 

64 

31 

41 


Scholars. 

55 

108 

60 

54 


Nomber in 

edncational 

institations 


margin. These figures certainly support 
the conclusion indicated in paragraph 17 
above that higher education is spread- 
ing very much faster than elementary 
education. The number of pupils shown 
in the returns of the Education Department are 353 of every 1,000 persons 
ao-ed 10-15. Many pupils are of course over 15 or under 10 ; but the age- period 
10-15 does correspond fairly closely to the (primary) school-going age. From 
the fact that only 126 out of every thousand persons aged 15-20 are literate, the 
conclusion must be drawn that many of the so-caUed pupils leave school before 
they have learnt enough to satisfy the very modest standard of literacy required 
at the census. 


24. The Education Department has very kindly supplied the figures sepa- Nnmber of 
rately for girls’ schools and colleges. Ninety-eight per cent more girls were at o^coUege'*””' 
school or college in 1921 than in 1911 ; the number of institutions was 97 per cent 

higher ; and a fall in the number of private institutions is seen here too. Taking 
public institutions alone, the number of institutions rose in the decade by 114 per 
cent, and the number of scholars by 104 per cent. In 1911 there were forty-three 
scholars in colleges, and in 1921 there were 267; the numbers in secondary 
schools had risen by 91 per cent and the number at elementary schools by 
105 per cent. The proportion of girls aged 10-15 who are shown as pupils 
is 75 of every 1,000 and the proportion aged 15-20 who are shown as literate 
is 44 per thousand. The relation between these figures is very much closer than 
in the case quoted above, and indicates that of those girls who do go to 
school a larger proportion than among boys remain long enough to acquire 
sufficient knowledge to qualify them for the category of literate. 

25. Subsidiary table 8 is compiled from the registers of the University University 
and shows for the four years 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921 the numbers who appeared 

for the various University examinations and the numbers who passed. The 
numbers who passed the P.A. or Intermediate examination completely rose from 
592 in 1911 to 1,373 in 1921, those who took the B.A. degree in English or Science 
from 1,436 to 1,916, and those who took the B.L. from 81 to 299 ; and there are 
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Newspapers 
and books 


similar increases in the numbers who took degrees in teaching, medicine and 
engineering. Here is further evidence of the rapid progress in secondary and 
higher education upon which comment has already been made. 

26. Subsidiary tables 9 and lO show the material in the shape of news- 
papers and books which have been provided in the decade for the exercise of 
those arts in the acquiring of which there has been such great progress. The 
number of newspapers and periodicals in circulation has risen from 316 in 1911 
to 463 in 1921 and the estimated number of readers from 263,448 to 412,514. 
The number of books published in the decade 1911-1920 is just double 
the number of those published between 1901 and J910 ; and this in spite of the 
fact that the war caused a great set-back to literary activity which was still in 
existence in 1920. Of the 34,684 books published in the decade, 30,630 are 
said to be new books, and the rest reprints or translations. About 4,500 of the 
books were designed for educational purposes. The most popular subject for 
literary activity is religion to which as many as 13,260 of the books are devoted ; 
it is said, however, that a considerable portion of these books are “ hghter litera- 
ture presented under a religious garb.” It is interesting to note that books are 
being published in the Badaga, Kui (Khond), Savara, Toda and Tulu languages — 
none of which was till recently a written language. Kui (Khond) books are 
printed either in Roman or in Telugu characters ; Tulu as a rule is written in 
Kanarese characters ; and a similar practice is followed with the other languages. 
Two of the languages mentioned in the table — Lushai and Garo — claim no speakers 
in this Presidency : apparently they are tribal languages of Assam ; and the 
publication of the books in Madras was more or less an accident. 
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— Literacy by age, sex and locality. 


Namber per 10,000 who are literate. 


District and natural division. 

All ages 

i 

0-10„ 

10-15. 1 

15-20. 

20 and over. 

”5 

o 

H 

to 

2) 

3} 

0 

'a 

1 1 

^ 1 

(B 

% 

a 

9 

o 

oc 

1 s 

s 1 ® 

tn 

O 

aa 

a> 

s 

CJ 

SB 

O 

m 

<0 

a 

<D 

1 

2 

3 

' ^ ! 

5 

6 

7 8 


10 1 

11 

12 

MADRAS ... 

857 

1,522 

211 1 

185 

64 ' 

1,295 328 

2,043 1 

437 ' 

2,139 

223 

Agency 

144 

256 

32 

45 

8 

1 1 

177 32 

1 

349 . 

56 

364 

40 

East Coast North 

634 

1,116 

176 

165 

58 

1,050 309 

1,617 

392 

1,520 

171 

Ganiam ... 

638 

1,330 

70 ' 

193 

30 ' 

1,080 98 

1,631 j 

110 

2,038 

76 

Vizagapatam ... 

474 

841 

129 

146 

47 ' 

813 211 

1,192 i 

268 

1 ,13b 

133 

Godavari 

75e 

1,272 

260 

189 

83 

1,232 4b7 

2,054 1 

595 

1,713 

262 

Kistna 

720 

1,177 

266 , 

191 

87 

1,179 473 

1,637 1 

597 

1,569 

262 

Gantar ... 

693 

1,183 

194 ' 

156 

56 

1,167 365 

1,883 

496 1 

1,537 

179 

Nellore ... 

554 

947 

155 

103 

50 

806 274 

1,450 

370 1 

i 

1,273 

152 

Deccan 

617 

1,110 

104 

120 

38 

989 159 

1,573 

218 

1,494 

109 

Cnddapah 

697 

1,079 

98 

125 

33 

958 159 

1,619 

213 

1,418 

100 

Kurnool .. 

610 

1.103 

. 104 ' 

1C 7 

34 

973 157 

1,590 

235 

1,499 

108 

BanganapaUe ,,, 

585 

1,056 

103 : 

69 

30 

844 168 

1,570 

273 

1,445 

97 

Bellary ... 

672 

- 1,209 

1 112 

114 

46 

895 149 

1,648 

214 

1,683 

122 

Sandtlr .. ... .. . • 

646 

1,174 

120 

81 

; 33 

1,0C5 203 

1,614 

321 

1,611 

115 

Anantapur 

595 

1,059 

i 103 

135 

1 41 

1,036 168 

1,539 

20.5 

1,394 

106 

East Coast Central 

870 

1,532 

206 

184 

! 66 

1,267 308 

1J975 

432 

2,179 

224 

Madras ... 

3,201 

4,532 

; 1,737 

879 

i 608 

4,275 2,708 

5,724 

2,894 

5,583 

1,805 

Chingleput 

973 

1,714 

: 221 . 

177 

' 67 

1,360 i 325 

2,177 

449 

2,503 

251 

Chittoor ... 

649 

i,ieo 

; 118 

147 

38 

1,093 ; 206 

1,689 ' 

. 258 

1,563 

124 

North Arcot 

776 

1,428 

i 132 : 

115 

! 33 

1,074 : 202 

1,836 

■ 277 i 

2,158 

152 

Salem 

484 

891 

1 81 

132 

I 32 

776 ' 199 

1,102 

172 

1,278 

84 

Coimbatore 

762 

1,361 

i 167 

214 

1 68 

, 1,258 252 

1,799 

364 1 

1,870 

170 

South Arcot ... • • 

935 

1,748 

1 132 1 

186 

48 

1,325 : 211 

2,125 

^ 240 

2,523 

140 

East Coast South 

1,120 

2,090 

212 

247 

67 

2,143 \ 338 
* ! 

2,702 

435 

2J940 

I 222 

Tanjore ... 

1,313 

2,476 

; 239 

252 

i 76 

1 ,930 389 

3,067 

462 

3,510 

245 

Trichinopoly 

936 

1,710 

; 193 

210 

1 58 

1,488 i 329 

2,268 

405 

2,363 

199 

Pudukkottai 

, 1,006 

1,957 

! 126 

211 

40 

1,559 201 

2,406 

287 

2,801 

129 

Madura ... 

; 940 

1,766 

! 141 

' 204 

1 46 

1,544 218 

2,354 

312 

2,482 

149 

Ramnad ... 

1 1,083 

2,120 

143 

- 260 

55 

1,883 228 

2,825 

1 268 

3,013 

151 

Tinnevelly 

, 1,331 

2,357 

357 

318 

108 

2,075 1 524 

2,993 

1 698 

3,296 

383 

West Coast 

1 

i 1,186 

1,964 

444 

194 

98 

1,625 662 

2,575 

1 

782 

2,881 

502 

Nilgiris ... 

' 1,618 

' 2,329 

817 

393 

1 301 

2,061 i 1,143 

2,870 

1,272 

3,089 

927 

Malabar ... 

1,268 

i 2,085 

491 

' 185 

, i 95 

1,628 709 

2,642 

826 

3,118 

568 

AnjenfiO 

2,949 

1 3,489 

2,456 

; 635 

: 625 

4,423 3,341 

5,462 

, 4,074 

4,614 

2,894 

South Kanara 

931 

1,615 

284 

I 197 

85 

1,660 1 488 

2,348 

j 588 

2,265 

i 289 

Cities 

2,894 4,431 

1,296 

\ 822 469 

4,219 2,116 

\ 

5,731 

i 

! 2,321 

5,592 

1,304 
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S. — Literacy by religion, sex and locality. 


District and natural division. 


MADRAS 


Agency 

East Coast North 

Ganjam 
Vizagapafcam 
Godavari ... 

Kistna 

Guut^ 

Nellore 

Deccan 

Cttddapali 

Kumool ... 

Ban^anapalle 

Bellary 

Sandur 

Anactapur 

East Coast Central 

Madras 

Chingleput 
Chittoor ... 

North Arcot 
Salem 
Coimbatore 
South Arcot 

East Coast South 

Tanjore ... ... 

Trichinopoly 
Padukkottai 
Madura ... ... 

Ranmad ... 
Tinnevelly 

West Coast 

Nilgiris 

Malabar ... 
Anjengo ... 

South Kauara 

Cities 


Number per 10^000 who are literate. 


Hindu. 


Musalman, 


Christian. 


i Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

1 Females. 

Males. 

F emales. 

1 

^ 2 

s 

1 1 



i 7 

1,495 

180 

1740 

1 

154 

2,347 

i 

1 1,235 

346 

43 

' 2,101 

194 

350 

\ 

74 

1,124 

161 

1,201 

1 224 

1,144 

675 

i,354 

64 

' 3,470 

1 735 1 

5,411 

4,338 

823 

118 

1,836 ! 

270 

; 4,772 

4,041 

1,229 

1,163 

239 

240 

2,634 1 
, 1,426 ’ 

509 

383 

3,051 
i 1,294 

2,090 

704 

1,269 

187 

737 

96 

; 776 

354 

983 

138 

1,065 

162 

i 907 

665 

1,104 

89 

1,078 

101 

j 

1,411 

651 

1,092 

78 

! 933 

127 ! 

1,363 

547 

1,138 

90 

i 950 

82 

985 

353 

1,106 

71 

i 885 

204 

878 

283 

1,193 

98 

: 1,151 

79 1 

> 4,365 

3,568 

1,281 

120 

683 1 

65 ; 

2,727 

4,615 

1,007 

89 

1,394 1 

111 ; 

4,131 

2,463 

1,453 

1 

1 163 

i 2,688 

379 

3,294 

1,991 

4,391 

1,394 

i 

i 4,063 ' 

1,031 ' 

6,467 

6,532 

1,649 

183 

1 3,078 

386 

3,046 

i 1,735 

1,139 

102 

1,461 

188 

2,446 

2,209 

1,333 

102 

! 2,599 

367 

1,801 

i 876 

858 

71 1 

2,197 1 

369 ! 

1,142 

550 

1,277 

140 1 

3,499 

267 

3,860 

: 2,151 

1,723 

118 ! 

: 2,472 

183 1 

1 

1,544 

' 550 

1,999 

156 

3,152 ■ 

127 \ 

[ 

2,696 

1,140 

2,431 

225 

J 

; 3,383 1 

80 

2,290 

803 

1,597 j 

160 

3,815 

164 

2,360 

838 

1,850 1 

122 

4,087 

164 i 

2,509 

191 

1,671 

108 i 

3,180 . 

106 * 

2,674 

1,142 

2,097 1 

121 ; 

2,441 

117 

2.142 

568 

2,20o 1 

195 1 

2,955 

188 

3,314 

1,786 

2,166 

487 j 

1,212 i 

84 

3,^40 

1,920 

1,672 , 

215 

3,619 

720 , 

5,240 

3,556 

2,470 

631 

1,184 1 

70 

4,536 

2,912 

4,452 1 

1,280 

2,613 j 

1,111 

3,083 

i^,037 

1.585 

211 

1.264 

153 

2,175 

1,076 

4,478 

1,097 

3,428 j 

549 ) 

5,462 

4,430 
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4. — English literacy hy age, sex and locality. 


Literate in English per 10,U00. 





1921. 





1911. 

1901. 

D^istricc and natural 
division. 

All ages, j 

C-IO. 

10-^15. 

15- 

■20. 

20 and over. 

All ages 

All ages. 


i * 

* ! « 

■3 s 

a ! 

i « 

■ - 

J i 

Ilk 

Males. 

Females. 

CC 

a. 

CO 

cd ! 

B 

o 

Males. 

IQ 1 

o 

"rt ! 
1 si 

1 ^ 

m 

C* 

to 'a ' 

£ 

CD 

a> 

1 

Females. 


MADRAS 


Agency 

East Coast Nortli 


Gan jam 
Vizagapatana 
Godavari 
Kistna ... 
Guntur ... 
Nellore ... 


Deccan ... 

Cuddapah 
Karnool 
Banganapallo 
Bellary ... 
SandUr ... 
Anantapur 


170 


24 


160 \ 

I 

! 

I:i3 ! 
14:0 
201 
151 ' 
111 
98 


92 

75 
86 

76 
110 
117 

99 


3 

20 


10 

2 

12 

14 

10 

9 

12 


5 

4 

1 

12 

15 

8 


4 Ti 

12 6 

19 0 2 


5 

9 

12 

8 

5 

5 


0-5 

3 


3 1 1 

3 1 

10 ! 0-0 
7 * 6 
.. i 13 
7 ; 3 


6 

144 

10 

125 

127 

111 

169 

139 

117 

79 

74 

52 
69 
30 
91 

53 
85 


East Coast Central 

211 

32 

18 

8 

166 : 

Madras ... 

2,131 

498 

260 

171 i 

1 

Chinglepnt 

Chittoor 

219 

107 

27 

8 

21 

7 

1 13 ! 

1 2 ‘ 

197 1 
106 j 

North Arcot 

109 

10 

5 

! 2 1 

77 1 

Salem ... .. • • 

71 

6 

3 

i 2 1 

49 i 

Coimbatore 

130 

16 

13 

6 ; 

108 

South Arcot ... 

98 

7 

6 

2 1 

75 

East Coast South 

193 

15 

! 11 

1 

4 

183 

Tanjore 

293 

14 

i 16 

1 ^ 

267 

Trichinopoly ... 

194 

16 

' 12 

i 6 

180 

PudukkOttai 

152 

5 

i 12 

! 1 ! 

166 

Madura 

153 

16 

1 9 

' 4 ' 

1 140 

Kamnad 

111 

6 

i 3 

: 2 

i 97 

Tinnevelly 

194 

25 

11 

1 

' 4 

j 203 

West Coast 

199 

46 

1 

13 

12 

1 

167 

Nilgiris 

Malabar 

8.35 

175 

432 

1 30 

150 

8 

;152 

7 

691 

141 

Anjengo 

1,144 

i 1,079 

156 

283 

1,376 

South Kanara 

183 

1 43 

1 

, 10 
i 

1 10 

! 

178 


31 


06 


14 
1 

19 

21 

15 

16 

18 


47 

885 

28 

16 

11 

7 

20 

11 


24 

20 

34 

11 

29 

6 

34 


334 


25 ! 


316 

274 

278 

500 

310 

320 

237 


175 

130 

193 

178 

185 

210 

170 


357 \ 

3,205 
382 
243 ' 
195 , 
118 ' 
225 


589 

558 

391 

314 

314 

231 

395 


78 407 

642 ,1,087 
57 ' 357 

1,138 ,2,462 
76 ‘ 454 


) 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

( 

48 . 

225 

21 

121 

13 

90 

11 

3 

30 

1 

13 1 

06 

7 

03 

22 ) 

175 

10 

92 j 

5 

62 

4 

2 ‘ 

165 


71 

2 

45 

2 

29 

189 

14 

87 ! 

7 

65 

6 ^ 

30 

260 

i 14 

137 1 

9 

94 

6 

23 

192 

! 10 

114 i 

6 

69 

4 

20 

126 

9 

71 

2 

47 

2 

36 

124 

12 

72 

7 

53 

a 

19 

1 123 

7 

59 

4 

44 

4 

26 

\ 302 

i 4 

47 

1 

31 

1 

9 

112 

j 5 

53 

2 1 

36 

1 


1 101 

2 

69 

0-5 

16 

2 

26 

! 148 

' 12 

78 

9 

11 

9 

25 

: 168 

19 

89 

9 

49 


14 

I 130 

9 

54 

5 

36 

5 

75 

292 

: 34 

165 

22 

131 

20 

911 

i 

i 2,615 

487 

1,803 

343 

1,404 

303 

62 

t 299 

! 29 

165 

21 

118 

16 

23 

i 135 

8 

7- 

4 

50 

4 

23 

1 160 

i 12 

79 

7 

67 

7 


167 ^ 15 i 136 I 8 


36 

29 

40 

8 

43 

13 

60 


102 i 

177 : 


7 

17 


54 

86 

67 


250 15 134 


370 

249 

190 

201 

151 

246 


14 

14 

5 

17 

6 

27 


193 

142 

87 

106. 

66 

150 


7 

10 

1 

9 

4 

16 


I 


94 268 , 46 I 142 28 


534 1,104 , 510 719 

68 i 238 I 29 1 125 
1,821 i 1,437 1,351 ' 892 
112 i 230 40 j 121 

i I ^ 


349 

17 

718 

22 


46 

62 

56 


98 

160 

101 

82 

70 

42 

97 


102 

635 

j 86 

^ 83 


4 

5 
3 


5 

6 
1 
6 
2 

14 


21 

277 

15 

14 
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5. — Progress oj literacy since 189 J. 

Number literate per 10,000, 


All ageB (10 aod over). 15-20. I 20 and over. 


District and natoral 


division. 

Males. 


Females. 

Males 

Females. 

I 

; Males 

1 

Females. 


192Ljl91l. 

1 

1901. 1891. 

1921. 1911. 1901. 

1891. 1921.11911 1901.1021.11911. 1901.il921. 1911. jlOOl. 1921. Un.l 1901. 

I ! ' ’ ! * 1 



4 , 1 

6 ! 

7 


j iw 11; l!> 1 


14 ; 

15 1»> » 17 i 18 

li* 1 20 21 

MADRAS 

/,986: 2,833 IjBOl 1,646 

262 

171 

120 

92 2,043 1,844 1,656 

j ’ i 

437 

286 

2/7| 2,139 1,984 1,753 

223 142 Sr 

Agency 

330 322] 

244 254 

4o\ 

20 

13 

j 

8 349 319 237 

1 1 

56 

34\ 

17\ 364 339 267 

40 15 11 

East Coast North 

1,444 1,305 1,112 1,118 

216\ 

127 

74 

49 1,617 1,439 1,255 

1 

392 

235 

1361 1,520 1,379 1,207 

171 98 55 

Ganjam ... 

1.786 1,554 

1,218 1,190 

84 

65 

64 

1 

32 l,63li 1,508 1,187. 

no 

105 

70| 2.038 1,711! 1,386 

76' 56| 38 

Vizagapatam 

l,08fi S5S 

820, 799 

158 

76 

52 

34 1.192| 917j 908 

268 

124' 

103! 1.136 9161 867 

133 62 42 

Godavari 

1,G60 :,412 

1,137 1,059 

32-> 

191 

96 

67 2,054; l,640j ],341 

595' 

354: 

i89ll713 !, 482! 1,215 

252, 146 70 

Kiatna 

i,o03 1,485 

1,232 1,244 

328 

207 

101 

73 J:63T; 1,700' 1,435 

597 

371! 

189 1,559 1,547! 1,S45 

162 154 79 

Guntur ... 

1,510 1,42] 

1.243 1,329 

242 

129 

71 

52 1,883; 1,624’ l,508i 

496 

245j 

148! I A7’A 1,317 

179 98 54 

Nellore 

1,215 1,171 

1,105, 1,178 

1891 

1 

114 

70 

42 1,450 1.282 1,3C6! 

370 

235, 

J57! 1,273 1,233| 1,11:0 

152 90 53 

Deccan 

1,417 1^235] 1,077 1,220 

127 

71 

51 

35j 1,573 1,294 1,346 

218 

124 

102 1,494 /,Ji5 1,141 

109 €0 42 

Cuddapali 

1,364 1,260 

1.124, 1,165 

119; 

76 

57 

25; 1,619' 1.35S 1 412! 

213 

136i 

118; 1.41S 1 308; 1,152 

loO 63 38 

Kurnool .. 

1,415 1.251 

1,U45 1,158 

127| 

77 

52 

39 1.5‘-i0' 1,403 1,244' 

235 

145! 

13": 1.499' l,325l 1,130 

108. G4 42 

Banganapalle 

1 34b 1,132 

1 042 1,271 

12H 

72 

43 

3ll 1.570' 957 1,043, 

273 

109 

45^ 1,415 1.25f>' 1,179 

97! 64 38 

Bellary ... 

1.551 1,317 

1,157 1,504 

135 

66 

45 

52| 1,548 1,274 1,428; 

214 

1C6' 

85! 1 683 1,412; 1,245 

1:2] 56 3S 

Sandar 

1,508 1,312 

1,436 l,3:)j 

150 

97 

57 

51 J,6;4, 1,241 1,395, 

321 

25s: 

55! 1,611 I,l5>7; 1,559 

115! 53 37 

Anautapur 

1,350 l,l2l 

980 1,041 

126 

67 

52 

28^1,53.' 1,175 1,293 

205 

1 1 5' 

Soi 1,394 l.i92! ;,036. 

106: 58 50 

East Coast Central 

2,008 1,872 1,673 1,734 

( 

258i 

1 

174 

125 

97^:1,975 1,812 1,674\ 

432 

29l\ 

247 2,179 2,045 1,851 

224 147 104 

Madras 

5,436 5,104 

4.5101 4.350: 2,0561 

1,566 1,105 

8 44i 5.7241 5,515 4,9-5 

2,894 

2,316! 1.945! 5 583 5,383 4,690 

! 

l,805il»';3i 906 

Chingleput 

2 2‘8 2,148 

2,082! 2.186 

28?! 

192 

132 

110:2,177 1,882' 1,77^ 

44- 

300 

2ir 12.506 2,392 2.213 

251 170 115 

Chit tool- . 

1,504 l,-283 1,1671 I.2SS 

148i 

80 

58! 

41 ' 1,689 1,31^ 1,365 

258 

156 

11*.; 1,5*;3 l,3*;3 1,248 

12^ <;4 4)8 

North Arcot 

1,03h 1.S34 

1,801 

173, 

103 

84 

75' ],8m; 1,916 1,617, 

277 

173 

165j 2,158 2,016 1,9^2 

15: 85 65 

Salem 

1,175 1,078 

98r 1070 

100 

58 

18 

42' l,i02 97(. 917: 

171 

91 

9S| ],27S 1.194 1,021' 

84 18 38 

Ooinibttiore 


1,312; 1,343 

2021 

109 

70 

46, l,7:-9 1.5U2 1,3S7' 

364 

195 

14S 1,870 1,» 86 1,131 

1 70 88 52 

South Arcot 

2,278 2,130; 1,01)3 1,930 

162' 

103 

69 

45^ 2.I25I 1.974 1,799 

210 

165 

113: 2.523 2.343 2,115 

1 4«? 84, 56 

East Coast South 

2,728 2,579 

2,250^ 2,305 

26/! 

174 

no 

j 7S 2,702, 2,561 2,192 

435 

305 

206 2,940 2.764 2,415 

) 

222 142, 85 

Tanjore ... 

3,20.^ 2,011 

2,738| 2.641 

2 0 

195 

112 

\ 

j 66 3,067 2,8S7 2,650 

462' 

340 

201 3 510 3.15*; 2,9: 8 

245 I58j 86 

Trichinopoly 

2,216 1,091 

1,).08 I,S27 

23i> 

1^9 

93 

i 71 2,26^:1,953 I. >55 

40- ; 

273 

174 2.'’r,:A 2 111 1.7* 9 

199 117t 63 

FiidukkOttai 

2,555 2.!. 60 

2,1251 2,053 

155 

80 

55 

40 2,406, 363 2^8 

287! 

]6>5 

99, 2,801 2,540 2,332 

<'5! 44 

Madura ... 

2,320 2, 2571 l,769i 1.870 

175 

114 

77 

5’ ^,3y4 2,2 1 7 1,777 

312, 

182 

I 5* '2 482' 2 411 1.932 

14i'i 96j 62 

Eamnad 

2,812 2.810 

2,305 2,481 

173 

104 

59 

40 2,8^0 2,8 58 2,r^07 

26si 

1 59 

10 1 3.013: 2,979 ?,512 

151! 89* 52 

Tinuevelly 

3,064 3,062 

2.631j2 661 

440; 

328 

218 

169; 2,993. 8,122 2,527 

1 

698 

577 

3S0' 3 2‘>6, 3,241 2.833; 

38 3 1 2*;7' 174 

West Coast 

2,620 2,39212,993, 2,120 

’ 

562] 

394 

319 

; 295' 2,575 2, 175 1,975 

1 1 

78^1 

527 

45i \ 2,881 2,703 2,390: 

j 

e02\ 3€0 293 

Nilgiris ... 

2,915 9 55P 

2.179' 1 .704 

' L003' 

795 

633 

222 2,870’2,30>« 2,065‘ 1,272 

1.099 

1 1 

878 3,089 2.755 2.332! 

927] 728, 560 

Malabar ... 

2,789 2,560 

2,312 2,301 

524i 

447 

38;^ 

379 2,0,42 2 251 2,098 

826 

567 

516! 3,11s 2.924 2,64* «! 

5(.^! 421 ! 366 

Anjengo ... 

4,686 4.192 


‘3,1 4b j 

2,lo7 


... 5,462' 

4 074 


1 1/'14. 1 

2.8941 ! ... 

South Kauara ... 

2,154 1.930 

1,.524; 1,473 

1 356| 
i 

219 

123 

97 2,348 1,962:1,681 

588' 

3.54 

242 2,265 2,133 1,706! 

2891 180; 98 
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7. — Numher of institutions and pupils act^ording to the returns of the Education Department, 


1 _ 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1 

Number of 

Nnmber of 

Number of 

Number of 


oe 

.2 

D 08 

2 

1 , 1 

Institutions. 

ac 

'o 

.fi 

Institutions. 

Scholars. 

c 

a 

o 

-3 

a 

*3 

k 

'o 

p£3 

o 

QQ 

I 

•j 8 

4 



* 

' 8 

9 

All kinds ... 

39J31 1,799,850 

30,635 ; 

1,215,725 

26,926 

850,224 

22,028 

644,164 

Public institutions ... 

35,804 , 1,688,673 

25,344 

1,087,562 

21,215 

731,207 

18,839 

583,137 

Arts colleges 

.^0 7 S40 

31 

3,741 

41 

3,279 

35 

3,205 

Prufessioiidl colleges. 

9 j 1.784 

5 i 

890 


636 

5 

518 

j!!econdars selioois ... 

585 i 169.634 

446 

105,945 

732 

100,126 

i 815 

70,516 

Primary schools 

:14.906 i 1,494.121 

I 

24.686 

969.379 

20,3t)5 

621,627 

17,885 

505,280 

Training schools . . j 

160 9.500 

83 

2,989 

74 

1,612 

I 70 

1*427 

< Hher special schools. 

94 5,794 

93 

4,618 

57 

3,927 

f 29 

3,192 

Private institutions. 

3,927 111,177 

5,291 

128,163 

5,711 

119.017 

3,189 

61,027 

Advanced 

368 11.261 

; 368 

10.141 

241 

5,415 

130 

j 

j 4,060 

Elementary ... . ^ 

2,002 47,718 

. 2,820 

1 

60,875 

4.460 

84.467 

j 2,843 

i 52,109 

Teaching the Koran 
only 

842 36.228 

j 984 

35,161 

1,0(‘5 

29,073 

j 197 

1 4,464 

Other schools not 

conforming to the 
departmental 
standard ... ^ 

71.1 15.970 

1.119 

1 21.986 

5 

! 

1 62 

1 

1 

1 

i 19 

; 894 
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8. — Main results of University examinations. 


1921. 1911. 1 1901. 1891. 


Examinations, 

i 

Candi- i 
dates. 1 

1 

Passed . 

Candi- 

dates. 

Passed, 

Candi- 

dates. 

Passed. ; 

1 

Candi- 
dates . ‘ 

Passed. 

1 


3 


5 



H 

1 

u 

Matriculation (Entrance) 
Secondary School Leaving ! 

.S8 i 

(a) 11,429 i 

3,721 

822 

7,290 

164 

7,798 

2,427 

8,029 

2,381 

Certificate Examination ... i 

... 1 

1,924 

730 

*2[048 

740 

F,A. or Intermediate 

4,878 

1,373 

1,453 

592 1 

Whole examination 

3,294 1 

(6)1,055 




... 


... 

Part I only 

1,175 

134 

... 

... 





Part II only ' 

409 

184 

... 

... ; 





Degree in Arts— 









R.A. English Language divi* 1 

j 




964 

4881 



sion . .. ... ... ! 

2,532 

982 

1,523 

i 

626 



Second Language divi- 1 




656 


458 

230 

sion ... ... i 

I 


1,044 ; 

881 

516 j 



Science division ... 

2,132 I 

9.34 

1.374 ! 

810 

8S9 

449 

540 

316 

M.A. 

89 

2u 

61 1 

27 

41 

19 

13 

6 

Degree in Teaching — 



1 


Written 




L.T 

242 

150 

116 

80 

1C8 

70'1 







Practical 

i- 

19 

j 7 






147 

51J 



Degree in Medicine — 









r Whole examin- 








i 

L.M.4S. ... . p 1 

Part I only 

5 

26 

n 

23 ! 

33 

2 


1 96 

! 17 

Part II only 

14 

4) 




1 

\ 

1 

j 

M.B.&C.M. 

J ation 

? 


t 



j 

1 

I 

27 

51 

1 Wu} 

i i'i)23 j 

8 

j 6 

... 

! 2 

1 

M.D 

1 


! - ; 

1 

1 


... 

... 

Degree in Law— 



i 


i 

141 

1 


B.L 

429 

299 

354 j 

81 

j 353 

1 137 

3;^ 

M.L 

45 

12 

14 1 

1 

1 3 

1 

1 

! ^ 

1 

Degree in Civil Engineering— 

j 

1 

1 







B.C.E. or B.R.— 

1 

1 







Civil 

1 24 

16 

10 

5 

4 


H 

1 

Mechanical .. 

! 18 

13 

10 

3 

I 

1 ® 

3] 



(o) The Secondary School Leaving Certificate Examination was instituted in 1911, Up to 1916, no list of 
candidates eligible for a University course was issued. A register of marks obtained in the class and in the public 
examination was given to each candidate and those who were admitted into a college for the University course were 
registered by the University as matriculates. From the year 1916, a list of candidates eligible for a University 
course is published annually and the number entered in column 3 for 1921 is based on this list. 

(b) In addition to these 222 passed in Part I only, and 633 in Part II only. 

(c; In addition, 25 candidates qualified for the L.M. & 8. only. 4 in Part I and 21 in Part II. 

(d) Of these, fi candidates qualified for the L.M. & S. only. 
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9. — Ntihiher and circulation of neivspaper 8^ etc. 




1 

Daily. 

Tri-weekly 
or 1 

bi-weekly. ! 

i 

Weekly. 

Tri- monthly, 
bi-monthly' 
or fort- 
nightly. 

Monthly. 

8ix to ten 
times a 

year. 

Quarterly. 

At other 
intervals. 

Language. 

Veai . 

j 

g 1 


s 

! 

c 


§ 


p 


( 

; 

a 


p 



5 1 



■| 


’■5 







C 

.2 


33 



a 

P t 

03 

8 

.S , 
S ' 

O 

a 

3 

O 

a 

o 

.p 

0 

a 

c: 

0 , 

a 




s 

.t; i 

a 




p 

U 

p 


p 


p 


p 

tm 






Q 

sS ; 






52 ; 

0 


0 


0 

1 


3 

i 


6 

7 

s 

n 

10 , 

11 

12 

13 

! 

15 

16 ^ 



r 

1921 . 

16 

32,893 

11 

18,207 

113 

99,281 

38 

24,670 

243 

208,998 ' 

1 

300 

28 

23,420 

13 

4,745 

All languages 

1911 ... 

9 

19,849 

14 

10,225 

09 

50,463 

22 

14,869 

184 

158,492 

6 

4,200 

12 

5,350 


1901 ... 

9 

12,893 

17 

7,120 

92 

46,784 

22 

8,693 

98 

67,196 

2 

1,075 

3 

900 




1921 .. 

5 

15,300 

4 

3,850 

26 

18,375 

13 

8,025 

59 

54,863 

1 

(a) 300 

17 

15,660 

io 

(d)3,545 

English 

1911 ... 

7 

16,189 

& 

2,910 

17 

8,889 

4 

3,268 

36 

30,462 

2 

(6)1,575 

7 

3,250 


; 1901 

5 

10,493 

7 

2,840 

20 

9.114 

1 

500 

31 

24,980 

1 

(5) 825 

3 

900 



English, Tamil and 
















Telugu .. . . 

English. Tamil and 

1921 

1 






.. 



1 

1,000 







Malavalam 

1921 .. 

... 






1 

500 









English and Latin. ... 
English, Latin and 

1921 .. 


... 

... 






2 

1,500 


... 





Malay alam 

1921 .. 




... 



... 





... 



1 

(e) 100 

r 

1921 .. 




... 

3 

1,355 

1 

500 





1 

400 

2 

(/)1,100 

Anglo -Tamil . 

1911 





1 

400 

2 

1,500 

2 

700 






1 

1901 ... 


i 



2 

2,280 

2 

9UU 

4 

2,050 


-*• 





r 

1921 ... 

1 

2,500 



7 

8,200 

1 

1,200 

3 

950 


... 

2 

5130 



Ajaglo-Telugu ^ 

1911 


I 



... 


1 

1,500 

1 

500 








1 

1901 

... 

! 

• 


1 

100 


... 

2 

550 


... 





Anglo-Telugu and f 

1911 ... 

... 

i 






. 

1 

125 






... 

Tamil. L 

1901 . 

... 




- 




1 

500 

... 

... 





r 

1921 ... 


... 

3 

8,300 

20 

19,500 

1 

300 

4 

2,600 







Anglo-Malayalam . 

1911 ... 



2 

3,540 





1 

(c) 300 

.. 




C 

1901 . 


... 

1 

1,600 

1 

1,135 








.. 





Anglo-Kauarese ... |^ 

1921 .. 

1 

600 


2 

2,550 



4 

4,350 







1911 ... 







1 

1.000 







Acglo-Urdu ... 

1921 ... 



1 

757 






- 







Anglo-Sanskrii ... | 

1921 ... 
1911 ... 



... 




2 

1,028 

1 

1 

500 

1,000 







r 

1921 .. 

4 

9,500 

2 

4,000 

ii 

13,376 

3 

2,750 

50 

63,595 


... 

1 

600 



Tamil .. 

1911 ... 

1 

2,660 

2 

1,350 

, 15 

8,955 

4 

2,150 

37 

55,896 

... 


1 

200 



L 

1901 ... 

2 

! 1,400 

3 

700 

28 

14,210 

5 

1,904 

16 

13,630 

... 



... 



Tamil and Anglo- 


















Tainil 

1921 .. 


1 




... 



1 

1,800 




... 



Tamil .ind Telugu ... 

1901 



• 






2 

550 



... 




Tamil and Mala\ alam. 

1921 .. 


! ... ' 







1 

1,500 

, 






r 

1921 ... 









1 1 

550 

1 "• 




i 1 


Tamil and Sanskrit < 

1911 .. 


1 .. 






. .. 

1 

500 





i , 


1 

1901 . 


i ... ’ 





1 1 

400 

j ... 


1 .. 

... 





'r.vmil and French ... 

1921 .. 


t ... 



1 

500 

1 1 

150 









f 

1921 .. 

f ‘i 

{ 1,229 : 


i ■’ 

11 

6,776 

! 8 

4,845 

35 

19,722 

1 

1 - 


1 3 

2,510 



Telugu ... ^ 

1911 . 



2 

! 1,000 

; 6 

4,525 

4 

3,900 

34 

j 25,975 



1 - 



1 

1901 


1 200 

3 

1,305 

8 

3,025 

3 

950 

17 

i 9,545 



i .. 




f 

1921 . 


i ... 

1 

; 1,300 

9 

6,350 

2 

1,250 

40 

32,898 



j 2 

2,925 



Malay alam ... ...^ 

1911 

1 

{ 

1 

' 750 

12 

1 10.950 

3 

1,223 

32 

: 24146 

3 

(6)2,325 

' 1 

500 



1 

1901 . 





b 

3,870 

, 4 

i .57 U 

13 

7,595 

1 

(6) 250 






1921 

( ; 

i 



11 

18,600 

i 2 

2,200 

24 

14,120 


'2 

825 



Kanarese ... 

1911 .. 

1 

1 




5 

10,762 

i 


16 

8,583 



1 

200 




1901 

1 ... 




5 

7,300 

! 3 

1,919 

5 

; 5,366 

1 •• 






KOnkaul 

1921 

I ... 






; 1 

850 

1 

' 1,000 





... 


Oriyu 

1921 . 


j 



i 

1,COO 



3 

1,470 







1911 .. 





1 

1,800 



i 

1,000 

1 ... 

... 





Oriya and English 

‘ 1901 .. 

! . 






i 1 

100 



i -• 

... 





r 1021 .. 

1 4 

3,764 



3 

j 2,050 

1 

400 

10 

4,990 

i 




... 


TJrdu ... - i 

1 

1911 

j 1 

1,000 

1 

100 

7 

1 2,882 

2 

300 

10 

5,450 

1 


1 

400 



1901 , 

1 1 

800 

1 

( 50 

15 

1 4,930 

1 

1 

250 

6 

2.300 







Urdu and Anglo- f 

' 1911 

1 


1 

1 575 







,, 





Tamil. 1 

1901 

! ... 


1 

; 575 


I 






... 





Urdu and Kanarese. 

1901 ... 

.. 




1 

150 





1 ••• 


.. 



... 

I’rdn and Marathi 

1901 ... 

'1 •• 

... 

1 !" 


2 

570 





1 



i •*. 


•— 

Marathi 

1921 .. 

i ... 

1 

! 


1 

350 





f 

... 


1 - 



Erench, Italinn, f 1911 

i 

' 

! • • 

j 

3 

! 1,000 



2 

' 390 


... 

1 

' 800 

... 

.. 

Portuguese and «{ 

German. 1 

19td 



j 1 

f 

50 

3 

i 100 



1 

130 


1 


i 

j 

1 



. r 1021 .. 

L 1911 .. 





1 

300 

1 

700 




1 


1 






i 

2 

300 


3 

700 


i 





Sanskrit and Telugu. 

192 i 







*1 

500 






i 

1 * ' 



Sanskrit and Mala- [ 




) 



' 1 

500 

1 

i 540 




I 

... 

... 

yalam. ; 

1901 .. 







1 

200 




i 




Sanskrit and Kami- / 

1921 .. 









2 

690 


... 




... 

rese 1 1011 



... 






5 

1,575 

.. 


t ... 


1 ... 

... 

Latin... 

1921 .. 



... 

i 



... 


1 

900 


... 


... 

1- 

... 


(a) Ten times a year. {b) Once in two months (c) Eight times a year. 

(d) Made up of 1 once m four months (circnlation 600) ; 2 three times a year (circulation 900) ; 4 half-yearly (circulation 1,475); 3 yearly 
(circulation 570). 

(e) At irregular intervals (/) Made up of 1 three times a year (circulatioa 350) ; 1 half-yearly (circulation 750). 
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10, — Number oj books published in each language during the laetfour decades, 

Lan^age. 


1911-1920. 


1901-1910. 


1891-1900. 


1861-1890. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 


Total 

A. “-Vernaculars of India- 
(i) Vernaculars of the Presidency 
Hadaga 

Hindostani ... 

Kanarese 
Konkanl 
Kui (Khond) 

Malayalam ... 

Marathi 

Oriya 

Patnuli, Kahatri or Saurashtri ... 

Savara . . 

Tamil 
Telagii 
Toda ... 

Tula 


(ii) Vernaculars foreign to the Presidency 

15. GarO ... ... 

16. Gujarati 

17. Hindi 

18. Kodagu or Coorgi 

19. Lushai 

20. PaU (in English) ... 

21. Prakrit 

:22. Sanskrit 

B.— Vernaculars of Non-Indian Asiatic 
Countries 

-23. Arabic 
24. Persian 


C.— European Languages 


25. Dutch .. 

26. English 

27. French 

28. German 

29. Italian 

30. Latin . 

^1. Portuguese 


D .—0 ther Languages 




i ’ ' 


34,684 

17,412 

9,766 

9,590 

22,139 

9,697 

5,437 

6,449 

1 

1 


*> 

399 

223 

56 

275 

873 

420 

337 

530 

120 

22 

6 

19 

2 




1,278 

*719 

371 

790 

14 

5 

5 

5 

298 

196 

13 

6 

6 

9 

1 


3 

... 

• •ft 


11,663 

4,820 

2.297 

3,232 

7,465 

3,255 

2,347 

1,575 

1 

3 

... 


16 

24 


15 

2,400 

1,773 

1,071 

966 

2 

20 


... 


11 




i 

* 2 

i 

\ ^ 

10 

19 



1 


... 


1 

... 


1 

2,364 

1,752 

1,071 

961 

441 

254 

17 

119 

430 

240 

13 

SO 

11 

14 

4 

39 

9,657 

5,663 

3,131 

2,045 

6 

10 



9,569 

5,613 

3,124 

2,026 

32 

12 


1 

1 


2 


14 

20 



23 

8 

5 

’”l8 

12 


... 


37 

1 25 

j 

110 

11 

37 

1 25 

110 

11 


'32. Others 
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Seference to 
statistics 
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languages 

mainly 

spoken 


Distribation 
of popula- 
tion by 
language 


Variation in 

languages 

returned 


CHAPTER IX.— LANGUAGE. 


On the enumeration schedule a column is provided for the language habitually 
used by each person. The enumerators were instructed to record in this column 
the language which each person ordinarily speaks iu his house. The instructions 
wore simple and easy to grasp and it is probable that the statistics of language 
are about the most accurate of any collected at the census. The result is presented 
in Imperial Table X ; and at the end of this chapter are three subsidiary tables 
of which (1) shows the languages arranged according to the Linguistic Survey 
and the number of persons speaking each language, (2 ) gives the distribution by 
language of 10,000 of the population of each district and natural division, 
and (8) compares for some of the aboriginal and jungle tribes the strength 
of the tribe with the number returned as speaking the tribal languages. 

2. ]\ladras is pre-eminently the Presidency of the Dravidian languages. Of 
every 1,000 inhabitants of Madras, 924 speak a Dravidian language, 70 speak an 
Aryan language, 5 a Munda language and I an European language. Again of 
62,718,961 persons in India who in 1911 spoke Dravidian languages, 42,824,049 
or 68 per cent were enumerated in Madras and in the States attached to the 
Madras Government. 


8. So far as the main languages go 

Pers(>yi3 per 1,00) of the ’populat'ion speo-king 





If21. 

1911 

Tamil ... 



410 

407 

Teluj^n 



.^77 

377 

Ma’a) iilam 



75 

74 

Oliva ... 

... 



3S 

Kann rose 



35 

37 

ninviobtani 



23 

23 




Total ... 957 

950 




1021 

1911. 

Tu’u 



13 

12 

Khontl ... 




0 

Savnra .. 



4 

4 

KoakJiiiI 



4 

4 

Maralhi 



3 

.4 

Saurashtia 


... 

... .. 2 


bln^li'.h 



1 

1 

Others ... 



S 

0 


Total 


the statistics of this census disclose little 
variation from those of 1911. The 
proportion of those vdio speak Tamil has 
increased by 3, and that of those who 
speak Malayalani by 1, and this increase 
is made up bj a decrease of I under 
Oriya and 2 under Kan arose. As for 
the remaining 48 per milleof the popula- 
tion, the figures in the margin show the 
principal languages which they speak. 
i\[any of these languages are, however, 
spoken only in one or two districts ; 
Tolu and KonkanI are confined to the 
West Coast, Khoud and Bavara to the 
Agency and the adjoining parts of 
Ganjara and Vizagapatam. And even of 
the more important languages Malayalam 
is current only on the West Coast, and 
Oriya only in Ganjara, Vizagapatam and 
the Agency. 


4. Of tlie smaller languages, Bellara and Koi'aga which were returned in 
191 1 do not now appear ; both are now treated as dialects of Tulu, following the 
Linguistic Survey. Similarly of the Indian vernaculars foreign to the Presidency 
we now miss Chitrall, Goanese, and Korku ; Chitrali and Korku or Kurukh have 
not been returned at this census, and Goanese is now included with Konkani. 
Of the vernaculars of non- Indian Asiatic countries we lose Syriac and gain 
Malay ; and among European languages we gain Russian, and lose Flemish, 
Hungarian, and (despite the presence of the Leinster Regiment) Irish. 
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5. Subsidiary table 2 shows that there are 9 districts in which 90 per cent 

of the population speaks one language ; 
Language. and it is remarkable that there is far 

Teingu. 2033 mixture of languages in the Telugu 

” districts of the East Coast North divi- 

’’ sion than in any other part of the 

Tamil. Presidency except Malabar. There are 

y a considerable number of Telugu- 

j&mii speakers in ©very Tamil district and 

even on the West Coast ; but the 
number of Tamil-speakers in the Telugu districts is insignificant. A few districts 
are notoriously bi-lingual or multi-lingual and it is interesting to watch in these 
districts for any tendency of one language to obliterate another. The principal 
districts to which these remarks apply are Ganjam with a long-standing feud 
between Telugu and Oriya, Bellary divided in allegiance between Kanarese and 
Telugu with a strong element of HindostanT, Chittoor on the borderland between 
Telugu and Tamil, Coimbatore with Telugu and Kanarese competing with Tamil, 
the Nilgiris where practically all the main languages meet and where the tribal 
dialects of Badaga and Kurumba claim a wide acceptance, and South Kanara 
where Kanarese — the oflBcial language of the district — is spoken by only 18 per cent 
of the population, both Tulu and Malayalam being spoken by larger numbers. 
Above all there is of course the Agency — a linguistic ‘‘No man’s land” — where 
Munda, Dravidian and Aryan languages meet, and’ where primitive tribal tongues 
are found side by side with the more cultured languages of the country. 




District. 

Vizagapatam... 

Godavari 

Kistna 

Gunttu* 

Nellore 

Tanjore 

Tinnevelly' 

Malabar 

PadukkOttai State 


Number 'per lOfiOO of the population who speak 


Oriya 



1921. 

5,07b 

1911. 

6,124 

Telugu 

... 

... 

4,548 

4,487 

Savara 

.. 


232 

234 

Khond 

... 


105 

107 

Other languages ... 

... 


.39 

48 


The figures for Ganjam compare as 
shown in the margin. There are 48 
fewer people in 10,000 speaking Oriya, 
and 61 more who speak Telugu. The 
tendency of Telugu to replace Oriya 
was remarked in 1911. 


In Bellary we find rather more variation ; but it must be remembered that 


Number per 10f)00 cf the population who sfeak 


1921. 1911. 


Kanarese ... 



5,598 

5,513 

Telugu 



3,151 

3,308 

Hindostani 



904 

820 

Marathi 



142 

119 

Lambadi ... 



/I 

110 

Tamil 



... 68 

71 

Other languages ... 



66 

59 


Number per lOfiOO of the i.opulation who 8},edk 





1921. 

1911. 

Telugu 



7,224 

7,186 

Tamil 



2,132 

2,166 

Hindostani... 



455 

423 

Kanarese ... 


... 

110 

137 

Marathi, ... 

... 

... 

31 

33 

Other languages 


... 

48 

56 


Number per 10,000 of the population who speak 

1921. 

1911. 

Tamil 

6,426 

6,439 

Telugu 

2,227 

2,202 

Kanarese ... 

1,180 

1,218 

Hindostani 

113 

100 

Other languages 

54 

41 


the population of Bellary has received 
a very great shock during the decade 
and that variations in its composition, are 
only to be expected. Telugu-speakers 
have decreased by 157 in 10,000, the 
increase being shared between Kanarese, 
Hindostani and Marathi. There are 
also 39 fewer Lambadl-speakers in 
10,000 of the population than in 1911. 


Chittoor displays very little change 
in the decade ; the proportion of Telugu 
and Hindostani speakers is a little 
higher now, while Tamil, Kanarese and 
Marathi have lost a little ground. 


In Coimbatore again the proportion 
remains much as it was in 1911, a very 
slight gain in Telugu and Hindostani, 
being balanced by a slight decline in 
Tamil and Kanarese. 


Distribntioa 
of langnages 
by districts 


Ganjam 


Bellary 


Chittoor 


Coimbatore 


19 



18 b 
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Nilgiris 


SoDtb Hanara 


Agency 


Poroja and 
Gadaba 


Tribal 
langoages 
losing gronnd 


}^umher per 10,000 of the 
population u'ho i>ptak 


Number per 10.000 of the 
population 'icho apeak. 



1921. 

1911. 


1921. 

1911. 

Badat^a 

3,138 

3,261 

Hindostanl ... 

311 

323 

Tamil 

3.085 

3,085 

Knrumba 

233 

246 

Kanarese 

1,166 

1,098 

I rula 

92 

199 

Malayalam ... 

917 

709 

Kota 

94 

107 

English 

391 

385 

! Toda 

52 

61 

Telugu 

355 

381 

1 Marathi 

72 

84 




Other languages. 94 

G1 


NiD/iber per lOjOOO cf the population who apeak 





1921. 

1911. 

Tula 



4.312 

4,281 

Malayalam 



2,038 

1,983 

Kanarese 



1,778 

1,871 

Konkani 


*«• 

1,407 

1,367 

Marathi 



298 

303 

flindostani 



139 

154 

Other languages 



28 

41 


In the Xilgiris there has been more 
change ; all tribal languages show a 
decline, and there is a corresponding 
increase in the proportion of persons 
who speak Kanarese and Alalayalam — 
the increase in the last being particularly 
marked. 


In South Kanara, Kanarese has 
lost ground to Tolu, Konkani and 
Malayalam. 


The 

Number 

fignres for the Agency show 

per lOjOOO of the population who speak 

1921. 1911 

Oriya 

4,020 

3,842 

Khond 

2,094 

2,133 

Telugu 

1,987 

2,164 

Savara 

827 

771 

Poroja 

346 

373 

Koya 

298 

306 

Gadaba 

131 

169 

Konda 

102 

95 

GOndi 

73 

58 

Others 

116 

99 


that a large number of languages are 
spoken each by considerable numbers of 
people. The proportion of Telugu and 
Khond speakers has gone down, and to 
balance this fall, there is an increase 
under Savara and Oriya. So far as the 
Agency is concerned there is very little 
evidence of the aboriginal languages 
being ousted by the more civilized 
tongues ; if there is a fall in the pro- 
portion of those who speak Khond, 
Gadaba, Koya and Poroja, there is an increase in the proportion of those who 
speak Savara, Konda and Gondi. 

6. The terms Poroja and Gadaba no more represent a language than they 
represent a race ; just as there are several tribes grouped under the comprehen- 
sive term Poroja or Gadaba, so each of these tribes — amongst other characteristics 
which distinguish it from its neighbours — has a language of its own. An attempt 

to get enumerators to distinguish 
between the various tribes and languages 
was only partially successful, as is shown 
by the figures in the margin which show 
the languages actually returned with the 
number of persons speaking each. 

Without an intimate k^nowledge of 
these shy people and their languages it 
is presumptuous to dogmatize. The 
following conclusions, however, reached 
from information kindly supplied by 

A n n rr T n C3 j .uu Messrs. C. A. Henderson, I.C.S., 

A. (j. L>uti, I.O.b., and others who have made a study of the question, may serve 

as a starting point for the scholar who is to investigate the primitive languages 
of the Agency, The Bodo^ Gadaba or Gutob and Parenga Gadaba languages 
are Munda ; Olaru Gadaba is Dravidian ; and each language is unintelligible 
to persons of another tribe. And of the Poroja tongues Bonda Poroja is 
xMuuda, while Daruva and Pengu Poroja are Dravidian. The figures s^wn 
against each language do not of course represent the full strength of the tribe or 
the full number of those who speak the particular language: those returned 
simply as Gadaba or Poroja should be distributed among the several tribes and 
anguages ; and a considerable number of persons whose tribe is returned either as 
Gadaba or Poroja have returned their language as Oriya, Telugu or Khond. 

7. Subsidiary table 3 shows that in the Presidency as a whole the tribal 
languages are not holding their own ; they are spoken only by 792,321 persons as 
compared with 1,410,438 persocs in 1911 and' it is onl^/the case rf Tad" 
Doras and Todas that a larger proportion of the tribe than in 1911 are now 


Gatlabtl 

Pa) Gadaba. 

Olaru Gadaba 
Bodo Gadaba (Gutob) 


Poroja 

Bonda Poroja 
Pen^u Poroja 
Daruva Poroja 


Total 


Total 


Persons 

. 22,857 
. 

. 3,151 

. 2,725 

. 32,896 

, 2‘i,502 
. 22,921 

, 3,584 

929 

. 51,936 
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returned as speaking the tribal language. We have just seen that in the Agency 
there has been an increase in the number of persons who speak Savara ; but from 
subsidiary table o we learn that if the whole .^lavara tribe is taken into considera- 
tion the number per mille v/ho speak Savara has fallen from 891 to 793. In the 
case of Khonds and Toclas the language is spoken by more persons than are 
shown against the tribal strength; in the case of Todas this is due to the fact 
that some Todas have become Christians and so are shown as Indian Christians, 
though they continue to speak their own language ; and similarly in tbe case of 
Khonds there are several tribes of which some members have been returned as 
speaking Khond, e.g., Jatapu, Gond, etc. The figures in column 3 of subsidiary 
table 3 are taken from Imperial Table X and represent the total number of per- 
sons returned as speaking the particular language. But in Part I of Imperial 
Table XIII are shown the exact number of persons in each caste or tribe who 
have been returned as speaking a particular language. Thus in Table XIII we 
find that of 329,569 Khonds only 307,670 speak Khond; of the 341,726 persons 
who are recorded in Table X as speakers of Khond, we see from Table XIII that 
nearly 20,000 are Jatapus, a few are Gonds, while the rest are small bodies of 
various tribes — so scanty in numbers that they find no mention in Table XIII. 
Similarly we find that of 6-5,466 Konda Doras only 11,768 speak Konda ; the 
other 14,000 Konda-speakers being mostly Khonds and Jatapus. Subsidiary 
table 8 is kept in its present form in order to present a true comparison with the 
figures of previous censuses when castes were not tabulated by language ; but a 
truer view of the proportion of the members of a tribe who speak the tribal 
language is to be obtained from Table XIII. 

8. A record has for the first time been made at this census of the languages 


Xuulher of Muhammadans nito speak 


Malayulam 
Hindostani 
Tamil 
Telugu 
Kanarese 
Hindi 
Mahl 
Konkani 
Marathi 
Other lan^’ua^ea 


Actual. 

Per l.UOO 

1.108,865 

387 

959,870 

335 

598,845 

209 

169,052 

59 

11,461 

4 

3,835 

1 

3,148 

1 

2,928 

1 

2,025 

1 

5,256 

2 


O a 

returned by the Muhammadans of the 
Presidency- The figures in the mar- 
gin give the results. The Malayalam- 
speakers are of course almost all Map- 
pillas of Malabar and South Kanara 
districts. Hindostani is returned by 
Musalmans of every district in the Presi- 
dency ; but it is in most common use 
in the Deccan districts, Guntur, Kistna, 
Nellore and North Arc ot. Tamil is of 
course spoken in all districts south and west of Madras, and Telugu to the north ; 
but there are a considerable number of Teiugu-speaking Musalmans returned in the 
districts of South Arcot and Trichinopoly. Hindi has been returned all over the 
Presidency, Kanarese is spoken almost entirely in Bellary, Mahl is the language of 
tbe Maidive Islands which are attached to the Ceylon Government and of Minicoy 
which is treated as one of the Laccadive group attached to the Malabar district, 
Konkani is peculiar to South Kanara, and Marathi to Bellary and South Kanara. 

9. An examination of the languages returned by certain Musalman tribes in 
certain districts of the Presidency gives the following results : — 


Percentage of population in column 2 who speak 


Tribe. 


Population 
dealt with. 


e3 





Total . 

2 , 452,144 

448 

287 

17 4 ; 

86 

0-4 

01 

Mappilla 

Sheik 


1,092,975 

798,998 

99‘5 

0*4 

65*5 

01 ! 
17 1 

16*4 

0*7 

*03 

Labbai ... 


283,695 

3*5 ' 

1 . 3*1 : 

91-0 ! 

21 

0*3 ' 

Saiyad ... 

... 

134,829 

0*7 

: 59 2 

21*1 

18*6 

0 2 ! 

*03 

Pathan ... 


71,316 

1*2 

i 84-7 

22 

116 

0-3 

Dtidekula 


70,331 


; 39*5 

02 

57*0 

3*3 ' 



Languages 
returned by 
Musalmans 
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Mappillas speak practically no language except Malayalam, and over 90 per 
cent of the Labbais speak Tamil. More than half the Pathans, Sheiks and Saiyads 
return Hindostani as their language, and a majority of the Dudekulas speak 
Telugu. A considerable proportion of the Sheiks and Saiyads speak Tamil and 
Telugu, while those Pathans who do not speak Hindostani as a rule return Telugu. 
A few Dudekulas in Bellary district speak Kanarese ; but elsewhere neither 
Kanarese nor Konkani is returned by any appreciable number of any tribe. 
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7 . — DistriJndinn of total ^population by language according to Linguistic Survey. 

(Languages spoten by less than 500 persons haTe been omitted.) 


Family, sub- 
family branch ; 
and sub-branch. 
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Group, j 
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(district or 
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I. — Languages ok India, 
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Indo-European 
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Mediate Sub-i 
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Indo-European 
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! Savara 
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Gad aba 


33 

43 

36 
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Tamil 


17.557 
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43 
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Malay alam ... 
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Kanarese 
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Badaga 
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j 

Marathi .... 
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1 Eastern J 
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Mediate 


Eastern Hindi. ; 

Chhattisgarbi 

3 

3 

i 2 

Group. 
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Western Hindi.' 

Hindi 

8 

1 
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1,000 
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7 

7 
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II. — Languages foreign to India. 
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47 ! Agency and Gaujam. 
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Agency and Vizagapa- 
tarn. 
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I i 
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80 
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11 
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East Coast Central and 
Sooth divisions. 

Deccan, East Coast 
N orth and Central 
divisions. 

Nilgiris- 

West Coast. 

Deccan, West Coast, 
East Coast Central 
and South divisions. 

Nilgiris, 

Nilgiris. 

South Kanara. 

Nilgiris. 

Nilgiris. 
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Yizagapatam. 
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1 
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all over the Presi- 
< dency. 
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All over the Presidency. 
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Malabar. 

Minicoy. 
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Portuguese ' 
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2 
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Teutonic. 
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39 
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1 

9 

i 


1 Agency. 

2 ' 

234 Whole province. 

2 ! Madras and Malabar. 
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I Central divisions, 

1 ! 
e ; 


Malabar. 

Madras, Nilgiris, Mala- 
bar and Chinglepnt. 


(a) Includes Koraga (2;. 


(b) Includes Koraga (3). 


(c) Includes Sanskrit (1), Parsi (1). 
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2. — Distribution by language 

8 of 10^000 

of the population of each district. 
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3. — Comparison of caste and language tables. 


Tribe. 

1 Strength 

1 of tribe 

i (Table XIII). 

i 

! Number 

1 speaking tribal 

1 language 

1 (Table X). 

Number 

1921. 

per 1,000 of the tribe speaking 
the tribal language. 
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results 
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censuses 


CHAPTER X.— IiYPIRMITIES. 


The instructions given to enumerators were to record in the last column of 
the schedule whether anv person were either insane, blind, deaf and dumb, or a 
lepei-. In one respect the instructions varied from those of 1911. In 1911 only 
those who were deaf and dumb from birth were brought on to the census record. 
On this occasion enumerators were required to make the record for all sufferers 
from deaf-mutism whether congenital or acquired. The statistics are tabulated 
in Imperial Tables XII, Parts I and II, and XII- A, and in three subsidiary tables 
at the end of this chapter ; and at the beginning of ttie report are four maps 
illustrating the distribution of the infirm by districts. 

2. At the outset it must be admitted that the unskilled inquiries made by 
census officers in order to ascertain the number of people afflicted with certain 
infirmities can oidy give unsatisfactory results. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
so to frame the instructions as to define the degree of infirmity which it is intended 
to include in the tabulation ; and the enumerators, for whose guidance the instruc- 
tions are drawn up, are for the most part entirely devoid of any technical know- 
ledge ; in all probability they fail to understand the instructions properly, and 
interpret them in a variety of different ways. Apart altogether from intentional 
errors of commission or omission, the very nature of the questions and of the 
agency employed to uiake the inquiries precludes any hope of complete or reliable 
statistics. It has long been recognized in European countries that “ the census 
is not an agency suitable for the ascertainment and classification of facts, the 
accuracy of which in very many instances can only be learnt by the personal obser- 
vation of men and women whose judgment has been trained and well practised in a 
special branch of medical work.” To a man who has not been through any special 
course of training it is impossible to define the stage at which the feeble minded 
come into the category of the insane, or to distinguish leprosy from the diseases 
which have a superficial resemblance to it. 

3. Then there is the possibility of intentional mistakes. It has been sug- 
gested that an enumerator sometimes uses this column of the schedule as a lever 
to work upon the fears of the unsophisticated inhabitants of the more remote 
villages, threatening to enter one or more of the infirmities against persons who 
for any reason may have incurred his displeasure. And it is always possible that 
the enumerators will be intentionally misled ; a man is naturally unwilling to 
admit that he has a child who is deaf and dumb until all hopes of cure are finally 
abandoned. Similarly it is only natural for a man to hesitate before admitting to 
the presence in his house of a leper or a lunatic. In spite of all this, it is claimed 
that there is no reason to suspect the figures now compiled of greater inaccuracy 
than those of previous censuses and that some useful results may accrue from a 
comparison. 


I ntirniilv. 


Niimbei of afflicted in 


4. The table in the margin shows the number of persons suffering from each 
infirmity at each of the last four cen- 
suses. The chief point which stands 
out is the great fall in the number of deaf- 
mutes at this census. The instructions 
having been altered so as to bring on to 
the record not only congenital deaf- 
mutes but all persons suffering from 
this infirmity, it was expected that 
there would be an increase in the num- 
ber of such persons- The fact that 
there is a very large decrease is difficult of explanation. From subsidiary table 1 
it is clear that the decrease pervades the whole Presidency, though it is most 
marked in the Agency division, the Deccan and the East Coast North, In the 
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District. 

Percea- 
I ta^o 

District. 

Pero»‘n- 
1 tage 


jdccrease. 


decrease 

Cuddapah 

.. 1 8-^ 

Agency ... 

72 

Karnool . 

... 79 

Sourh Kanara 

.. 1 72 

Anantapur 

t 77 

Ganjam ... 

. i 69 

V izagaf)atam 

... 1 73 

Kellary ... 

.. 1 07 

Godavari 

.. 1 73 

Tanjore 

55 

Chittoor 

73 

1 

North j\rcot 

54; 

_ 
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twelve districts noted in tlie margin the decrease exceeds 60 per cent. Of these 

districts we have seen in Chapter I 
that all except Godavari, Ohittoor and 
Ganjam were amongst those where the 
influenza epidemic was most severely 
felt. In other districts, however, where 
influenza took a very heavy toll of the 
population, e.g.. North Arcot, Madura, 
Chingleput, and the Nilgiris, there has 
been no marked fall in the number of 
deaf-mutes . indeed in North Arcot 
they have actually increased in numbers. The Director of Public Health and his 
District officers have not been able to suggest any explanation for the large fall. 
It may, however, be Avorth mention that the figures of 1911 show an abnormal 
increase over those of 1901, and that between the 1901 and 1921 figures there is 
a difference of only 3,194 which may be attributed to the havoc which the fatal 
epidemic of 1918 Avould naturally play among deaf-mutes, who have less power of 
resistance than persons in normal health. 

6. The prevalence of blindness, deaf-rautism, and insanity in England at the 

census of 1911 compares as shown in 

rhe margin with the returns for Madras 
in 1921. The enormous preponderance 
of insanity in England is no doubt in 
part due to more careful diagnosis, but 
it must also to some extent represent the 
greater stress of life in the countries of 
the West. 


Infiini per million 


England and Wales 
Madras Presidency 


Blind. 

Deaf- 

! Insane. 


mute. 

) 

... ' 730 

419 ' 

4,491 

8^ 

507 

203 


6. The map shows the proportion of the insane enumerated in each district insanity 
and State. It will be seen that the proportion is greatest in the City of Madras ; 
owing of course to the existence in Madras of a Lunatic Asylum, After Madras 

come Malabar and Anjengo, In Malabar also there is an asylum and the 
comparatively high proportion of the insane in that district is probably due to 
this cause. Next comes the district of Godavari which contains a slightly 
larger proportion of insane persons than the neighbouring district of Vizaga- 
patam. The number of insane persons in Ganjam has increased by over 
50 per cent during the decade. Other districts in Avliich there has been a 
large increase are Chingleput (30 per cent), Vizagapatam (26 per cent) and 
Malabar (22 per cent). On the other hand there has been a fall in Tinnevelly 
(26 per cent), Kistna (24 per cent) and the Nilgiris (20 per cent). The 
increase in Vizagapatam and Malabar may be due to a greater number of 

admissions to the asylums in those 
districts. The Public Health Uepart- 
^39 ment suggest that the increase in 
Ganjam is due to increased consumption 
84 of drugs such as opium and rannahi^ 
iuilica. No particular reason suggests 
itself for the increase or decrease in 
other districts. 

7. The following diagram shows the distribution at this census and at insane by age- 
previous censuses of the insane by age-periods. It is difficult to feel much con- Periods 
fidence in deductions drawn from these diagrams and from subsidiary table 2 

which gives the distribution of the insane by age-periods considering how very 
uncertain are the statistics both of infirmity and of age. Still it toay be useful 
just to call attention to the principal features of the statistics for what thev 
are worth. We find that the slight increase in the number of the insane noted 
at this census occurs mainly at age-periods 26-30 in the case of males and 
30-35 in the case of females. There is also a marked increase amongst the 
extremely old of both sexes. It is suggested that this is due to the fact that 
20 
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latent (inherited) insanity tends to manifest itself at the critical periods of life, 
e.g., puberty and old age in the case of males, and at child-birth and the 
climacteric in the case of females. 
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Deaf-mntes The remarkable decrease in the number of deaf-n^tes has been discussed 

at the beginning of this chapter. The diagram below gives the distribution by 
age-periods of the deaf-mutes enumerated at this and at the four previous censuses. 
It shows that both for males and females the number at all age-periods except 
those over 40 is much smaller now than at previous censuses. 
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9. The map shows that the largest number of deaf-mutes are returned from 
North Arcot district, where 4,060 persons or 112 in every 100,000 of the popu- 
lation are shown as suffering from this affliction. The neighbouring districts of 
Salem, Coimbatore, Madura, Trichinopoly and Chingleput with Pudukkottai 
State are next most seriously affected. The number is fewest in the Agency, and 
remains below 20 per 100,000 in the districts of Godavari, South Kanara and all 
the Ceded districts with the one exception of Bellary. 

Blindness lp_ The next map shows the distribution of the blind. It will be seen that 

there are seven districts and one State in which more than one per mille of 
the population is blind. Blindness appears to be most prevalent in Ganjam and 
next come North Arcot, Malabar and Tinnevelly, where it is probable that the 
numbers are unduly swollen by the inmates of the Blind School at Palamcottah. 
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Of these districts, however, it is only in North Arcot that there has been any 
considerable increase in the number of blind in the last decade. The biggest 
increase has been in Madras (39 per cent) ; next come Chinglepub and the 
Nilgiris with 35 per cent each ; and then North Arcot and Salem with 33 per 
cent each ; Kurnool has an increase of 31 per cent. The only district which 
shows any considerable loss is Bellary where there has been a fall of 15 per 
cent. 

11. The following diagram shows the distribution of the blind hy age and 
compares it with the returns of former censuses. The chief feature of this 
diagram is the gratifying decrease in the number of blind children. In fact it is 
only among males over 55 years of age and among females over 45 that there has 
been any increase in blindness. The Superintendent of the Government Ophthal- 
mic Hospital in Madras says that the decrease in the number of children is not 
borne out by his experience at the hospital. It may be, however, that, while the 
actual number of blind children has decreased, a larger proportion of them and 
even greater actual numbers may be brought to the hospital. The statistics may 
not be accurate, but they are not necessarily inconsistent with Major Wright’s 
experience. 
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]2. The distribution of the lepers is shown on the map which indicates Leprosy 
that Ganjam, North Arcot and South Arcot are the places where leprosy is most 
prevalent. There are two groups of districts which supply the majority of the 
lepers returned ; the first group consists of the Agencj’ division and the 
districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam and Godavari ; and the second consists of 
Madras and Chingleput with North and South Arcot. In all these districts the 
number of lepers exceeds 40 per 100,000 — a proportion which is not reached in any 
other district in the Presidency. The Deccan division has fewer lepers than any 
other part of the Presidency. There are only three districts in which the number 
of lepers returned at this census is considerably in excess of those returned in 
1911 — these are Vizagapatam, Salem and Madura. On the other hand there is a 
considerable decrease in the number returned from Nellore, Bellary, Tanjore, 
Tinnevelly and South Kanara. But it is generally accepted that the returns of 
leprosy are less accurate even than those of the other infirmities ; so detailed 

20-a 
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cominent on these statistics is not likely to lead to any useful result. The accom- 
panying diagram, which gives the distribution of lepers by age-periods, illustrates 
first the very marked disproportion of the sexes. The obvious conclusion is that 
a very large number of female lepers escape the census returns. In the case of 
females the age distribution hardly varies from one census to another ; but in the 
case of males there was a marked increase in 1911 at ages 30 and upwards ; at 
this census at ages 30 to 60 there is still a slight increase over the returns of 
1S91 and 1901, but a considerable decrease as compared with 1911 ; while at ages 
50 and over the returns of 1921 are lower than at any previous census. 
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13. The uroportion per milie of the infirm of each sex returned as literate or 

literate in English is given in the margin. 
In each infirmity the proportion of 
literate. males is below the proportion in 
the population as a whole ; but there is 
a great difference in this respect between 
the insane and lepers on the one hand, 
and the deaf-mute and the blind on the 
other; while the insane and lepers con- 
tain nearly as large a proportion of liter- 
ates as does the population (and the 
proportion of literate women who are 
insane actually exceeds by fiti per cent 
the proportion in the total population), 
deaf-mutes and the blind contain only 
about one-fifth the number. The probable reason is that the returns of insanity 
and leprosy are more complete among the educated classes than among those who 
do not put forward claims to literacy. Similarly the large proportion of literates 
in English, both male and female, among the insane suggests either that the 
return of insanity by the illiterate is incomplete or that the strain and stress of 
modern life among those who have acquired literacy m English leads to a greater 
frequency of insanity. The second alternative is to some degree supported by the 
contrast in the prevalence of insanity between England, where 4,491 persons in 
every million are insane, and India where the proportion is only 203 in every 
million. The only other point worth notice in these figures is that among deaf- 
mutes the proportion of females literate in English exceeds that of males. Most 
of the literates are in the Tinnevelly district where there is a famous Deaf and 
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Dumb School — whose students in all probability swell the number of female 
literates. 


14. The number of the infirm who returned themselves as born outside the 
•district in which they were enumerated or an adjoining district is very small. 

The number is greatest in the case of 

Number oj infirm who were ratu,,ned as born ouHtde the insane" but aS maUV aS fi8 per Ceut 

fUstriet tn which enumerated or an adjoining district. ^ i 

oi them are m Madras mostly, no doubt, 
attracted by the hope of treatment in 
the Asylum. In the case of deaf-mutes 
again more than one-third of the immi- 
grants are found in Madras or Tinnevelly 
in both which places there are institu- 
tions for the care and treatment of the deaf and dumb. 
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15. Of those who are returned as workers the great majority in every case 
return an agricultural occupation ; the next most popular occupation among 
all classes of the infirm, except the blind, is begging. Among the insane there 
are nearly 50 tailors, washermen and barbers ; 21 live by preparing food- 
stuffs; 25 are in domestic service; and 25 follow a priestly or religious calling. 
There is only one insane lawyer ; but 9 doctors, 17 schoolmasters, 13 police- 
men, and 7 Post oflSce employees admit insanity. The deaf and dumb find 
employment in all sorts of industrial and commercial careers and so do the 
blind. No less than 245 lepers are returned as living by trade in foodstuffs ; 
and another 179 are sundry shopkeepers who must handle a quantity of grain 
and other articles used for food ; 223 are tailors, washermen and barbers ; 
while there are 44 priests and temple servants, 29 domestic servants, J 6 medical 
men, and 11 policemen — all returned as lepers. 

16. The marginal figures distribute 1,000 persons of each sex afflicted with 

each of the above four infirmities accord, 
ing to their civil condition and compares 
this distribution with that of the popu- 
lation as a whole. In the case of all 
infirmities we find that the proportion 
of widowed greatly exceeds the pro- 
portion of widowed in the general 
population. In the case of the insane 
the proportion of the unmarried is 
almost the same as in the total popu- 
lation ; and the excess of widowed is 
almost entirely made up of a deficiency 
of married. In the case of deaf-mutes 

the proportion of unmarried is abnormally large, probably due to the fact that 
deaf -mutism is in the main a congenital disease, and that parents will naturally 
hesitate to marry a son or a daughter to a deaf-mute. The number of widowed 
deaf-mutes is also large, and consequently the proportion of married is far below 
the proportion in the community as a whole. Blindness is an affliction which is 
apt to manifest itself in old age. It is not therefore surprising to find such a 
large proportion of the blind, both male and female, returned as widowed, and a 
corresponding reduction in the proportion of those who are unmarried and 
widowed. Among lepers the proportion returned as unmarried is considerably 
below the proportion of unmarried in the total population ; this indicates that 
leprosy is a disease which does not manifest itself or which is not contracted in 
•childhood. The proportion of the married reveals a curious difference between the 
sexes, the proportion of married males beiner considerably greater, while the 
proportion of married females is considerably less than the proportion in the total 
population ; this lends further strength to the opinion that there is a consider- 
able concealment of leprosy among women, and indicates that it is married women 
•especially who tend to conceal the disease. 
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CHAPTER X. — INFIRMITIES 


Infirmities 
by caste 
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17. In table XII-A which gives particulars of the infirm by caste, the first 

noticeable feature is the great increase 
in the infirm (except deaf-mutes) among 
Oriya Brahmans. A comparison of the 
figures of tte last three censuses 
suggests that there must have been 
something radically wrong with the 
returns of 1911. 

the 1911 figures represent the infirm 
in the community as a whole. At this 
census the statistics of four tribes only 
have been tabulated, and these figures 
are considerably below the infirm found 
in those tribes in 1901. 

19. Attention was drawn in the 
Report of 1911 to the great increase in 
the number of infirm Idaiyans at that 
census. In 1921 there is a fall in this 
caste under each infirmity. This con- 
firms the conclusion drawn in 1911 that 
the figures of that year include also 
the infirm (Inllas. 
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20. Other castes in which the proportion of the infirm has increased are 
Chettis and Kammalans, Of the Depressed classes/’ insanity is more prevalent 
now than in 1911 among Cherumans, Malas, and Paraiyans, and less common 
among Madigas and Pallans. Deaf-mutism is more prevalent among Cherumans,^ 
and less common among the others ; there is less blindness among Cherumans 
and more in the other castes. Leprosy on the other hand is more prevalent 
among Pallans and Paraiyans, and less so among Cherumans, Madigas and 
Malas. 


21. Among Anglo-Indians there is less leprosy and blindness, more insanity 
and deaf-mutism than in 1911 ; while among Indian Christians all four infirmities 
are now less prevalent than formerly. 

22. The number suffering from double infirmities has fallen from 379 to 
155. The order of frequency of the different combinations is the same as in 1911. 
Insane and deaf-mute is still the commonest combination, then deaf-mute and 
blind, blind and leper, and insane and blind ; the least common are deaf-mute 
and leper and insane and leper. There are now no persons returned as afflicted 
with more than two infirmities. 
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1. — Number afflicted per 100,000 of the population at each of the last four censuses. 
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V . — Distrihutioji of the infirm by aye per 10,000 of each sex. 
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3. — Number afflicted 'per 100,000 persons of each age-period and nu mher of 
females afflicted per 1,000 moles. 
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CHAPTER XL— CASTE, TRIBE, RACE OR NATIOXALITY. 

The statistics of caste, tribe and race are contained in Imperial Table XIII 
of which Part I gives the numbers of each caste and Part II the distribution of the 
principal castes by districts. Imperial Table XVI shows the distribution of 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians by age in each district. State and cit^^ The subsi- 
diary table at the end of the chapter shows the variation in the strength of each 
caste since 1891. 

2. It has been seriouslj^ suggested that the question regarding caste should 
be omitted from the enumeration schedule, that in the census returns the 
classification of the population into castes, etc., should be suppressed, and that all 
discussion of the subject in the report should be omitted. The arguments used to 
support the suggestion are (1) that it is an anomaly that a Christian government 
should indirectly help to prolong the existence of the caste system ; (2) that the 
statistics serve no reasonable purpose as they are inaccurate ; and (3) that the 
perpetuation of caste distinctions which a census record implies encourages feuds 
between rival caste groups. In former census reports it has been the practice to 
deal with the subject of caste from the ethnographic point of view, to discuss the 
origin of the institution, and to treat its present state rather from the scientific 
than from the practical point of view. On this occasion it has been decided to 
treat the subject “ from the sociological and demographical aspect and not from 
the point of view of ethnography or origins.” 

3. In answer to the first argument of those who would abolish the return of 
caste from the census records, it may be observed that the existence of caste is an 
undoubted fact ; “caste is still the foundation of the Indian social fabric” and 
the record of caste is still “the best guide to the changes in the various social 
strata of Hindu society.” Questions of marriage customs, education and occupa- 
tions are inseparably connected with caste ; and any census record of the population 
would be most imperfect without a record of caste. The mere record of the 
strength of each caste made at each successive census does nothing to assist to 
perpetuate the caste system ; it is a statement of the conditions existing at the 
time, and it is possible by comparing the record of one census with another to see 
how far the conditions are changing. In the Presidency of Madras the caste 
column is the one part of the census schedule which arouses general interest ; the 
Hindu public which cares not at all whether its age or occupation be correctly 
returned, makes a great point of having its caste recorded exactly as it wishes ; so 
much so that throughout the period of the preliminary enumeration the Super- 
intendent is bombarded with telegrams from various quarters complainino- that 
enumerators are not making the record of caste properly. The record of caste is 
useful as a reflection of the social organization of the people ; and that caste is still 
a living force is proved by the intei'est taken by members of many castes to have 
their names correctly recorded. 

4. The next charge to meet is that of inaccuracy. It is not claimed for a 
moment that the census record is free from all imperfections. There are many 
chances of error ; an unintelligent enumerator may make a mistake in writing a 
name which is strange to him ; a slip- writer may make a mistake in copying the 
enumerator’s entry ; sorters may make a mistake in throwing together the slips of 
castes with similar names ; they have even been detected arrogating to themselves 
the duty of classifying caste names, and putting in one heap slips with various 
names which they regarded as identical. Every possible check was exercised; 
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and at this census the language distinction was maintained throughout the sorting 
by castes ; this provided an additional and most valuable check which brought 
to light many mistakes. Special attention was paid to the final classification, and 
there is every ground for confidence that the final record contains a minimum 
of errors due to mistakes in tabulatiou* There is, however, bound to be a certain 
amount of error due to intentional misrepresentation by members of certain castes, 
who cherish claims repeated at every census, when they come forward wdth 
petitions asking that they should be described in a certain way in the census 
tables. All petitioners were informed that enumerators had orders to record 
the caste name exactly as it was given to them, but they were warned that if they 
returned themselves merely as Kshatriyas or Vaisyas they ran the risk of finding 
the numbers of their caste shown in the census tables lower than they ought to 
be. The Saurashtras who want to be shown as Brahmans, the NMars * and Vanni- 
yas or Pallis who want to be shown as Kshatriyas, the Koraatis who want to be 
shown as Vaisyas, and the Kamsalas who wish to be recorded as Vis va Brahmans, 
have on this occasion been joined by Satanis who prefer the name Sattada Sri- 
vaishnavas, and by Idigas and Jndras who wish to be called Arya Hihida or Setti 
Balijas. Then there are Lingayats who wish to be returned as Vira Saivas, and 
Badagas who claim to be Lingayats ; and finally the Paraiyans or Panchamas who 
wish to be shown as Adi-Dravidas. An attempt was made to tabulate the statistics 
for these castes strictly according to the names returned, but this was for various 
reasons abandoned and for most of these castes one figure is given for the caste 
strength, while the more important of the names returned are entered against 
it. Nadars returned as Kshatriyas and Komatis returned as Vaisyas are, 
however, lost — the Kshatriya and Vaisya figures being swollen by their numbers. 

Errors of this nature cannot be avoided, and to this extent the statistics are 
misleading. But after all this affects only a few castes ; in the great majority of 
cases there is no reason to doubt the accuracy of the figures. 

5. It is impossible to publish every name recorded on the enumeration ciassificatioo 
schedules. With the caste title Andi,’’ for example, have been clubbed 26 caste caste titles 
names, some descriptive, some occupational, and others merely particularizing the 

special branch of the Audi caste to which the person belongs. Under Chetti 
again, no less than 70 different varieties have been clubbed. An attempt was 
made to isolate the more important groups such as Beri Chetti, Nattukkottai 
Chetti, etc., but the attempt was frustrated by the imperfection of the returns, the 
enumerators having entered a large number of persons merely as Chetti without 
any further indication to which branch they belonged. It must be admitted that 
in this respect the table is unsatisfactory ; many of these groups of Chettis have 
absolutely nothing to do with one another, and constitute entirely distinct castes. 

These two instances, how^ever, suffice to show what a mass of work the classification 
of <;aste names involves, and why it is utterly impossible, from considerations of 
space alone, to publish the returns exactly as they are made. 

6. The third argument against the caste record is that it has encouraged 
feuds between rival castes. Of recent years the only important rivalry between 
castes has been that between Maravas and Nadars in the district of Eamnad. 

Blit it has never been suggested nor is there any evidence that these unhappy 
strifes are in any way affected by the census caste tables. 

7. Before proceeding further we must define what is meant by the word Dcfinitiou 
caste ” as used in Table XIII and in this report. In the India Census Report 

of 1911 caste was defined as an “ endogamous group or collection of groups bear- 
ing a common name and having a common traditional occupation, who are so 
linked together by these and other ties, such as the tradition of a common origin 
and the possession of the same tutelary deity, and the same social status. 


♦ One change may perhaps be noted between this Table XIII and that of 1911: the Shanar of 1911 now 
appears as a Nadar j this is done under the orders of the Government of Madras, that the word Shanar should cease 
to be used in official records. 

21-a 
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ceremonial observances and family priests, that they regard themselves, and are 
regarded by others, as forming a single homogeneous community.” As a rule 
a caste contains several endogamous groups or sub-castes, and it is held by some 
authorities that each of these groups ought to be i^egarded as a caste, and that 
the larger body commonly called a caste is merely a collection of true castes who 
follow the same profession. Be that as it may, the man in the street ” applies 
the term caste to the larger group, and this report adopts the same practice. 
The characteristics of a caste will then be endogamy, commensalitj, and a 
common name and common traditions; though intermarriage and comraensality 
seldom extend to the whole caste and are generally restricted to sub-castes 
or endogamous groups within the caste. The common name is not always a safe 
guide ; nor is the common traditional occupation. In deference to the wishes of 
the representatives of the Nadar community the Madras Government have 
decided on this occasion not to show traditional occupations in the census 
tables ; the traditional occupation of the Nadars has hitherto been shown as 
toddy-drawing ; but they now claim that they are by tradition and inheritance 
lords of the soil and that toddy-drawing was the occupation only of comparatively 
few degenerate members of the caste, 

8. From what has already been said it will be clear that caste feeling shows 
no sign of weakening. The political victory of the non-Brahman party in 1920 
led to their dominance alike in the executive and in the legislature, and this 
roused jealousy in Brahman quarters, which serves to keep alive a steady flame 
of caste consciousness. The attempts which have been made to improve the lot 
of the depressed classes ” have aroused feelings of resentment in some who 
would prefer to keep them depressed, and this resentment finds expression in an 
intensified c^ste hatred. The multiplication of caste sangams ” or associations 
to further the interests of the community has developed a feeling for the caste as 
a corporate body and what may almost be called a caste patriotism. On the other 
hand there is little evidence of any weakening of caste feeling in the face of 
modern economic or intellectual influences, while religious reformers such as the 
Buddhists, who would do away with caste, command little attention except from 
the fisherman and the untouchable.” The coolie who works in the mills thinks 
just as much or as little of his caste as the village weaver. 

9. Before passing on to consider the figures contained in Table XIII we note 
a new feature in the table, which now gives under each caste the language spoken 
by its members or if in one caste there are a considerable number of people 
speaking more than one language, the number which favours each language. 
There is little practical intercourse between persons who speak different languages 
even though they do belong to the same caste ; and for administrative purposes 
it is desirable to know what numbers in a certain caste speak a given language. 
For all practical purposes the linguistic barrier is unsurmountable ; of the two 
forces — identity of caste urging unity, and difference of language making for 
division — the latter is certainly the stronger ; with the result that difference of 
language has virtually the effect of splitting a caste into as many separate castes 
as there are languages spoken. The matter is of special importance in the 
district of Ganjara where members of what were originally Oriya castes have 
adopted Telugu, and many who were originally Telugu have adopted Oriya; so 
that many Oriya castes return a substantial proportion speaking Telugu, e.g., 
Bavuri, Dombo, Paidi, Telli, etc. The same circumstances obtain in South Kanara 
where, of the castes described as Kanarese in the census report of 1911, Bants, 
Billavas, Gaudas and Iloleyas actually return a majority speaking Tulu. 

10. In Part I of Table XIII there is also a column which contains information 
as to the locality in which the smaller castes are to be found. It is these smaller 
and less familiar castes which attract most attention from the ethnologist, and it 
should be of assistance to him or to any one interested in the subject to know the 
locality in which the caste is found. 
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11. There are 28 castes and comraunities which contain each 500,000 persons The bigger 
and upwards. These communities make up about 27 ^ millions of the population *^*®*®* 
of the Presidency. They represent all classes and creeds except Animists and 
may be taken as representative of all parts of the Presidency except the Agency, 

It will be observed that there have been abnormal increases among Telagas, 

Indian Christians, Brahmans, Kammalans and Mappillas, and that Madigas alone 
have lost to any appreciable extent. 
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12. The increase among Telagas occurs chiefly in Godavari district, where Telagas 
there is a corresponding decrease under Kapus and Telugu-speaking Pallis. 


13. Among Indian Christians, as we have seen in Chapter IV, the chief Indian 
increase has been in the districts of Kistna, Guntur and Kurnool ; the decrease in 
Malas and Madigas in those districts indicates the class from which the Christian 
oonverts were drawn. 


14, Among Brahmans, the main increase is among Telugu Brahmans whose Brahmans 
numbers have risen by more than 70,000 or 15 per cent; this increase has 
occurred chiefly in the districts of Guntur, Kistna and Vizagapatam. But for the 
increase in the artisan community in those districts there would have been reason 

to suspect that part at least of the increase was due to Kamsalas returned as 
Visva Brahmans and confused with Brahmans in the abstraction offices. With 
this possibility ruled out, it is difficult to offer any plausible explanation why 
Brahmans in these districts should have increased faster than other communities 
£i,nd faster than Brahmans wh.o speak the other languages of the Presidency 
oxcept Malayalam and Kanarese. It is among these small communities that the 
proportional increase is greatest. 

The increase of artisans occurs mainly in the Tamil districts ; the rise in 
the number of Mappillas has been mentioned in Chapter lY. 

15. The most violent fluctuations have occurred not so much in these more Vaisyas 
important castes as in some of the smaller ones. There are 5?1 castes besides 
those mentioned already of which the population has increased by 10 per cent 

u-nd upwards and 14 castes which have lost more than JO per cent of their 
strength. The greatest increase is in Vaisyas who have risen from 6,042 in 1911 
to 145,968 in 1921 ; this increase is mostly accounted for by a fall of 94,623 or 21 
per cent in the number of Komatis ; and the greater part of this loss is in the 
district of Guntur. The next must marked iti crease is in Kshatriyas and for the 
same reason as in the case of Vaisyas. A desire for social advancement or some 
more subtle reason induces various bodies such as the Razus of the Circars, the 
Pallis (of both the Tamil and Telugu branches), or the Nadars to return their 
easte as Kshatriya. An increase of 97*4 per cent in 1901-1911 has now been 
followed by an increase of 100*8 per cent in 1911-1021. Their numbers have 
doubled in Godavari, Kistna and Cuddapah ; they have multiplied ten-fold in 
Chittoor ; and in all the Tamil districts they have greatly increased. In Godavari 
and Cuddapah they have gained at the expense of Razus and in the other Telugu 
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districts the principal gain is from Pallis ; while in the Tamil districts they have 
gained from the Vanniyans or Pallis and from Nadars. 

16. The next largest increase is in the Gamalla caste which is shown as 
about 100,000 or 65 per cent stronger than in 1911. There is at this census, 
as there has been since 1901, some interchange between the Idiga, Indra and 
Gamalla castes. The traditional occupation of all these castes is the drawing of 
toddy, and the three castes have recently formed a common organization under 

the title of Ary a Hihida or Setti Balija 
Sangam. From the figures in the 
margin we see that in the last decade the 
Idigas have lost more than 100,000 of 
their numbers to Gamallas and ludras. 
This has happened chiefly in the dis- 

tricts of Godavari and Kistna: in 

Godavari in 1911 there were 32,699 
now there are 103,935 Gamallas and 55,361 
Idigas; and in Kistna, against 59,508 Gamallas and 78,292 Idigas of 1911 we 
now have 98,002 Gamallas and 35,762 Idigas. In Ganjam, Gamallas have become 
Indras ; in Vizagapatam, Idigas have become Indras ; Guntur in 1911 had only 
Gamallas and Chittoor had only Idigas; now Guntur returns 9,450 Indras in 
addition to 27,645 Gamallas and Chittoor has 2,448 Indras besides 9,279 Idigas. 
In the Agency, where in 1911 there were 3,480 Gamallas and 1,285 Idigas, there 
are now none of any of the three castes. 

17. The next castes to engage attention are the Kummara, Kumbara and 
Kumbharo, or Telngu, Tulu and Kanarese, and Oriya potters; while the 
Telugu folk have lost 0‘3 per cent of their numbers, the Kanarese and Tulu have 
gained 29‘8 per cent and the Oriya 60‘8 per cent. The actual figures are given 

in the margin. Evidently either at this 
census or in former years there has 
been confusion between the different 
languages. Inasmuch as the caste 
sorting was at this census done by 
language, there is at least a probability 
that the 1921 figures may be the more accurate. 

1 8. There is another series of castes between which there is a risk of con- 
fusion — Ambalakaran, Mutracha, and Mnttiriyan. Ambalakarans rose in 1911, 

but in 1921 fell to the level at which they 

Trv/xT 'A*' i— 1 /IT.. ^ ^ " 
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were in 1901 ; Mutrachas fell in 1911, 
but in 1921 have risen by 48 per cent ; 
ivhiie Muttiriyans have increased 
steadily at each census. A “ Muthuraja 
Sangam ” has recently been started in 
Trichinopoly, and the preference for the 
... title Mutracha may be ascribed to the 

activities of this sangam. The figures for the districts are even more remarkable : 
Ambalakarans, for example, have quadrupled in Salem, they have nearly doubled 
in Tanjore, while in Trichinopoly they have decreased by nearly 50 per cent. 
The chief increase of Mutrachas is in Trichinopoly, whence none were returned 
in 1911 and now over 50,000 ; there has also been a large increase in Anantapur 
balanced by a fall in Cuddapali and Kurnool ; they have increased in Chin^leput 
and in Chittoor. but have lost ground in North Arcot. Muttiriyans show a Toss in 
Chingleput, and a gain in North Arcot and Trichinopoly. 

19. Next in point of increase come the Lingayats who now number 171 000 
against 134,500 in 1911 — an increase of 27'1 per cent. More than half these 
people are in Bellaiy district, where, in spite of the fact that the population of 
nn fallen by II per cent, the number of Lingayats has risen by 

23,000 or nearly 30 per cent; there are also 3,000 of them in the State of Sandur 
where in 1911 there were only 200. They have lost a little ground in Coimbatore, 
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but in Salem thej have more than doubled. The Lingayats on the Nilgiria are a 
section of the Badagas who follow the Lingajat doctrines. 

20. The Maravans of Madura and Tinnevellj have increased by 50 and 30 Maravans 
per cent, while in RamnM their numbers have risen by 9'2 per cent. In Madura 

there is a corresponding decrease of Balijas ; and in Tinnevelly there is a marked 
fall in the number of ^ellalas and of Paraiyans ; but it is unnecessary if nob 
impossible to regard this increase and these decreases as cause and effect. 

21. It is only the Iluvan (Malayalam) who should be compared with the iinvans 
Iluvan of 191J. The folk sliown as Iluvan (Tamil) in J921 are the same as those 
entered as Panikkans in 1911; in adopting the name Iluvan the Tinnevelly 
District Gazetteer published in 1917 was followed, which is the latest authority on 

the subject. 

22. The tribe which shows the next largest increase is the congeries of Aboriginal, 
aboriginal folk who are grouped under the name of Gadaba. With them it wnll tribes 
be convenient to consider all the aboriginal, forest, and gipsy tribes together. 

^ . The marginal statement shows how 
Tribe. 1921. 1911. 1901. these tabes have fared dumig the kst 

Khond 329.569 354.940 316, 5 e 8 t^iitj years. _ And before Starting the 

Savara 210,511 180,128 183,159 cliscussiou it IS HGcessary to repeat the 


warning given 


Chapte 


iruia i t • i i j 

Yerukaia ... 88,631 88,241 65,513 dealing witii languages that the Gxpres- 

Qi’Ion sions Poroia and Gadaba do not represent 

Koyi 74,084 79,422 63,062 eacii One tribe; but that each word is 

p'nda Dora 65.460 89,775 88,715 to designate three or four distinct 

Gadaba 53,770 45.115 40,395 tnbes — Gach such tribe having a dis- 

Sa ::: ■' IS iSo S »»‘'tivelanguageofitsowu,as\vellasits 

Kudiibi 7,285 10,306 10,350 own peculiar habits and customs. AYith 

■■■ ■■ j J’ggy this warning we proceed to note that 

Faiiyan 731 1,452 706 there are seven tribes whose numhers in 

fada” So Ss Lw lower tlian they were in 1901. 

; ^ The Kndubis, a jungle tribe living in the 

hills of South Kanara, have lost nearly a third of their numbers since 1911. 
Probably either in 1921 or at the early censuses there was confusion between 

Decrease, 1901-1921. Kudubi and Kuruba. In 1901 only 227 
Tribe. Aotnai. Kiirubas Avere returned in South Kanara; 

■ in 1911 the number was less than one 

Konda Dora 23,249 26-2 per mille 01 the district population, SO 

the district was not shown in Part II of 

Kota 63 5 0 Imperial iable XIH ; but in 1921 we 

"■ _ ;;; ;;; have 27,022 Kurubas returned in South 

’ . Kanara. There has been a great fall 

in the strength of_ Konda Doras in the Agency — partly due to the transfer to 

Vizagapatam district of certain Agency tracts which they inhabit; but the tribe 

as a whole has lost over 25 per cent of its numbers in the last ten years ; it is 
uncertain Avhether this is due to heavy mortality or to emigration. Thie Chenchiis 
at the time of the census of 1921 were, many of them, hiding in the heart of the 
Nallamalai hills from the police who were conducting an extensive campaign 
against them. The wonder is not so much that fewer of them should have been 
counted than in 1911, but that so many as 6,000 of them should have been found. 
The Kotas who lost 8 per cent of their numbers between 1901 and 1911 have 
made a slight recovery in the last decade. 'I’he T5das, on the other hand, have 
suffered much heavier losses in the last decade than in 1901—1911 ; they now number 
only 640- 360 men and 280 women. The proportion of women in 1901 was 781 to 
1,000 males ; in 19]] the proportion fell to 751 ; in 1921 it was 778 having nearly 
got back to the state of things obtaining in 1901. Kadans are jungle folk in the 
h.ilk of Malabar ; the fall in their numbers may possiblv be due to their mic-ratiou 
to Cochin or Travancore. ‘ ® 
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Seven of the tribes have risen in numbers at the two censuses of 1911 and 

1921. The large increase in the number 
of Gonds occurred mostly at the census 
of 1921 ; it may be due to migration 
across the borders from the Central 
Provinces, or it may be due to confusion 
with Khond or Konda Dora, both which 
tribes have lost population in the last 
decade. Yerukalas, Yanadis, and Lam- 
badis all show a substantial increase — though in the case of Yerukalas the increase 
all occurred before 1911. The abnormal increase in these gipsy tribes is probably 
due to people of other castes with a taste for the wandering life joining their 
gangs, adopting their customs, and eventually claiming membership of the tribe., 
It is difficult to account for the increase of the Gadabas and Savaras considering 
the loss of population in the Agency generally and especially in the other aboriginal 
tribes ; nor are the causes apparent which have led to the increase among 
Badagas, 'I'he other aboriginal and forest tribes, though they showed an increase 
of population in 1901-1911, have lost ground in 1911-1921, but are still 
well above the population of 1901. Prom these five tribes Paliyans ought to be 
excluded : 705 strong in 1901, they more than doubled their numbers in 1911, 
but in 1, 21 their numbers have fallen again to 731.' hither the 1911 figures were 
wrong, or there must have been an invasion at the time of that census of Paliyaus 
from Travancore. The fall in the strength of Khonds, Jatapus, Koyis, and Irulas 
is sufficiently explained by the bad conditions of the closing years of the decade. 

23. We pass next to a consideration of the castes commonly known as the 
Depressed classes.” They have come into prominence recently partly by reason 
of their assertion of equal rights of humanity and citizenship with members of 
superior castes, partly owing to industrial disputes with members of superior 
castes which led to serious riots and disturbances in Madras, and partly owing to 
measures taken by the Government in recent years to improve their conditions. 
Following the established practice their first move in the direction of social 
advancement has been an agitation for a change of name ; but they are not all 
of one opinion as to the most desirable name, some favour Adi-Dravida for the 
Tamils and Adi- Andhra for the Telugus, others favour Dravida. As a matter 
of fact none of these names is yet established outside Aladras and its suburbs 
in Chingleput. About 50,000 persons in these two districts returned themselves 
as Adi-Dravidas ; the rest of the community continued to describe themselves 
either as Panchamas or by the traditional caste name. These caste names 
with the numbers returned under each at the census of 1921 and the 

variation between 1911 and 1921 are 
given in the margin. The fall under 
Holeyas occurs in Bellary, Coimbatore, 
and chiefly in South Kanara. The fall 
in Bellary and Coimbatore reflects the 
general decrease of population in the 
district of Bellary and in the taluk of 
Kollegal where the Coiml^atore Holeyas 
are found ; the fall in South Kanara is 
of 20,000 Malas in that district. The greatest 
in Bellary where it is no doubt a result of the 
famine conditions which obtained at the close of the decade, and next in Kistna 
and Guntur where we have seen a great addition to the Christian population. 
The fall in Cherumaus has, we have seen, been accompanied by an abnormal rise 
in the number of Mappillas ; and similarly there has been a marked fall in the 
number of Malas in Guntur and Kurnool where there have been additions to 
the Christian community. The Pallans are fewer in the districts of Trichinopoly, 
Coimbatore and Tanjore from which districts they must have emigrated in 
numbers. The number of Paraiyans has increased everywhere except 


Caste. 



Strenerth. 

1921. 

V.ai'iation, 

1911-1921 

Adi-Dravid.i 



50,015 


Chakbcili van 



. . 540.807 

+ ”4-4 

Cheiuinan. ... 



... 24S.397 

- 27 

Holey a 



91,558 

- 32-7 

Madig^a 



737.427 

- 87 

Maia 



... 1,493,129 

- 1-2 

Paltan 



862,085 

- 0 4 

Pai’uivan 



... 2,337,036 

+ 10 

Semmun 



2,02 J 

+ 217 


partly made up by the presence 

occurs 


decrease among 


Madigas 


greater 
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in Tinnevelly and on the Nilgiris ; in. tke Nilgiris the reason is less recruiting for 
the tea estates ; the shortage in Tinnevelly is probably due to increased emigration 
to Ceylon. Chakkiliyans have increased very largely in the Tamil districts of the 
East Coast Central division, but have decreased in South Aicot and the districts 
south of it (except Madura). This decrease again is probably the effect of 
increased emigration ; the increase in Chingleput, ISorth Arcot and Salem is due 
to the decline of Malas and Madigas in those districts. 

24. The number returned as Europeans or of allied races has fallen since EnropeanaBd 
1911 from 14,905 to ]0,8.ib; the number of Briti.sh subjects having fallen from * ** »■««»* 

1 2,741 to 9,95U and that of others from 2,130 to 886. The district -with the largest 
number of Europeans is now the Nilgiris, with Madras second; in 1911 the 
position was reversed; these two districts contain 6,469 out of the 10,836 
Europeans, and the rest are scattered in small numbers throughout the Presidency 
as is shown by the following table which groups districts according to the number 
of Europeans in each : — 


Distribution of Euroyetuib by districts. 


30' 

3(> ro 51) 

} 

5i> to loo 

lOl) ro 

1 Over 30»>. 

Agency. 

' Kisfna. 

Gan jam. 

i \*izao“t(patam. 

Madras. 

Cuddapah. 

‘ Kurnool. 

Guntur. 

' Godavari. 

Chingleput 

Anjen^o. 

1 Kamnad. 

Nellore. 

1 Xurth Arcot 

I oirnbature. 

Padukkottai. 

i Soutb Kanara. 

Bellary. 

t SoutVi Arcot. 

Jiladnra. 

Bantrauapalle. 

Sand Hr. 


Anantapui . 
i Chittoor, 

1 Salem. 

1 Taiijore 
j TiKhinopoly 
. Tinntjvelly 

Nilgitid 

Malabar 


Of the 9,950 British subjects, 6,721 are English, 725 Scotch, 1,101 Irish, 41 
Welsh, 78 Australian and 34 Canadian. In 1911 there were 8,738 Engli.sh, 668 
Scotch, 657 Irish, 27 Welsh, 28 Australian, and 74 Canadian. The increase in 
the number of Irishmen in 1921 was due to presence of the Leinster Regiment in 
the Presidency at the time of the census. It is remarkable that there should be 
2,000 less Englishmen in the Presidency than in 1911 ; many left India at the 
time of the war and evidently the places which they vacated have not all been 
filled. Of the Europeans who are not British subjects, the majority in 1921 were 
French and Americans who numbered 516 out of 886. In 1911 the most numerous 
community were Germans of whom 545 were enumerated in Madras that year. 

In 1921 Germany and her allies are represented by 1 i Germans and 13 Austrians. 

Of the 10,836 Europeans, 2,944 were enumerated in Madras, just below 1,000 in 
the other 16 cities, and the rest in the smaller towns and in villages. 

25. There has also been a fall in the number returned as Anglo-Indians Angio-indiaiis 

from ‘.16,023 in 191] to 23,492 in i.921. 

Distribution of IfiOO Anglo-Indians by age. pg gggjj j-pg margiu there 

0-15. 15-30. 30-50 .50 and ort-r. is little difference in the age distribution 

1921 .377 292 217 111 between the two censuses, 1921 showing 

1911 ’.!! hi 298 219 112 a slightly lower proportion at ages 15 

to 5u and with a corresponding increase 
in childhood and old age. 9,002 of the 23,492 Anglo-Indians were enumerated 
in Madras ; Malabar has 2,601, Chingleput 2,17.5, the Nilgiris 1,285 and Vizaga- 
patam, 1,136. They are distributed over the other districts as follows: — 




Distribution of Anglo-Indians by du 

dricts. 


Under 30 

1 30 to loo 100 to 1^00 

200 to 000. 

600 to 700. ! 

943 

Agency. 

Gnntar. 
Batnnad. 
Padukkottai. 
Ranganapalle 
Sand Hr. 

1 Ganjam. 

! Cuddapah. 

. Kurnool 

i.. 

Kistna. 

( liittoor. 

Salem. 

1 innevelly, 

1 South Kanara 

L . . 

Godavari. | 

Bellary. 

Anantapur, J 

Trichinopolj' | 

Nellore I 

North Arcot i 

South Arcot. | 

i Taujore. 

Madura 

Aiijengo. 

Coimbatore 


22 
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CHAPTER XI. — CASTE, TRIBE, RACE OR NATIONALITY 


Mosalman 

tribes 


The districts which attract them are naturally those where there are railway 
workshops or settlements. Part II of Table XVI shows that Anglo-Indians are 
much more addicted to city life than Europeans : whereas only 36 per cent of the 
Europeans were enumerated in cities, no less than 53 per cent of the Anglo- 
Indian community were returned from the i 7 cities. 


I 


Variation, 1911-1921. 


Tribe. 

Strength, 




1921. 






Actual. 

Per cent. 

Mappilla .. 

1 

1,099,453 

+ 06,696 

+ 

6'5 

Sheik ... ... ’ 

932,902 

+ 40,029 ’ 

+ 

4’ 5 

Labbai | 

(a) 385,914 

- 15,789 

— 

3-9 

Saiyad .. ... 1 

175,588 

+ 5,263 

+ 

3-2 

Pathan 

119,961 : 

4- 13,041 

+ 

12 2 

Dudekula ... 

' (b) 76,509 1 

+ 4,897 

i 

+ 

6’8 


(a) Includes Ravnthars. (h) Includes Hindus. 


26. The strength of the principal Musalman tribes shows little variation from 

. 1911. The apparent fall in the number 

of Labbais is accounted for by the 
common tendency of a Labbai as he 
rises in the social scale, to claim member- 
ship of the Sheik, Saiyad, Pathan, etc., 
tribes. The loss occurs mostly in the 
Ramnad district and to a lesser degree 
in North Arcot, Tanjore, Trichinopoly 
and Pudukkottai. The greatest gain 
of population is by Pathans in North 
Arcot, Ramnad and Tinnevelly. Diide- 
kulas have disappeared from the Agency 
and from Kistna, but are recorded in Vizagapatam; they have increased consi- 
derably in the districts of Guntur, Bellary and Anantapur. The Mappilla who 
since the census has made himself notorious by his great rebellion is at home only 
on the West Coast. His numbers have risen by G-|- per cent since 1911 and we 
have seen in Chapter IV that this increase is at least in part due to conversions 
from among the Chernmans. Originally descended from Arab sailors who married 
women of the country, the majority of the Mappillas to-day have next to no 
admixture of foreign blood ; except in few cases they are simply out-caste Chernmans 
who have turned to Islam in the hope of improving their social status, or the 

; ~ descendants of such converts. Their 

zeal for Muhammadanism is notorious, 
and their fanatical outbreaks have for 
years been the only source of disturbance 
to the peace and quiet of the West Coast. 
The recent outbreak, for the numbers 
involved, the area affected, the damage 
done to person and property, public and 
private, and for its duration, has far sur- 
passed all previous risings. Mapyjillas 
are found in every taluk of the district 
as will be seen from the figures in the 
margin. After the Laccadives, the three 
taluks of Ernad, Ponnani and Wallu- 
vanad, in which they are most numerous, form with Calicut taluk the area worst 
affected by the rebellion. Palghat, it will be observed, is practically outside the 
Mappilla area; and their numbers are comparatively few in the Wynaad and in 
Cochin. 


Talnk. 


Percentage 
Mappilla ' of Mappilla 
popidatiou. ‘ to taluk 
population. 


Calicut 
Chirakkal 
Cochin 
Ernad 
Kottayam 
Ku rum bran ad 
Laccadives 
Palghat 
Ponnani 
Walluvanad .. 
Wynaad 


86,952 

29-9 

86,207 

24*9 

4,225 

18*8 

236,873 

59*1 

64,790 

23-6 

95,939 

26*9 

9,453 . 

99*8 

18,060 ! 

4'2 

228.522 

42*9 

131,497 

33*3 

12,833 ! 

15*1 


$ 
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Yariation in caste ^ tribe, ( tc,, since 1891, 


Persons (OOOs omitted). 


Percentage of variation 
Increase ( + ), 
Decrease ( — ). 


Caste, tribe or race. 


1921. 


1911. 


1901. 


1891. 


1911 

to 

1921. 



2 


4 


0 

Agamndaiyan ... 

369 

350 

318 


296 

Ambalakaran 

166 

185 

162 


167 

Ambattan 

227 

213 

200 


184 

Andi 

70 

82 

88 


90 

Balija 

1,041 

1,041 

1,008 


884 

Bant ... ... ... . . 

131 

126 

J19 


no 

Bavtiri 

57 

67 

67 


4S 

Bestha ... .* 

49 

48 

41 


35 

Billava ... ... .. ... ' 

167 

157 

143 


126 

Bottada 

66 

62 

50 


53 

Boya ... 

Brahman — 

440 

426 

397 


357 

Kanarese ... ... ... ... ‘ 

125 

94 

94 

1 

1 


Malayalam 

26 

19 

19 


Oriya ... ... ... ... [ 

142 

143 

128 

L 

1,133 

Tamil 

505 

4S0 

416 

f 

f 

Telngu 

532 

461 

436 

! 


Others ... ... ... ... 

133 

113 

106 

J 


Chakkiliyan »•. 

550 

526 

487 

44+ 

Cheruman ... •. ^ 

248 

255 

253 


260 

Chetti ... ... 

354 

350 

289 


656 

Devanga 

289 

287 

276 


226 

DombO 

70 

63 

58 


74 

Dudekula 

77 

72 

75 


51 

dadaba 

54 

45 

40 


33 

Gamalla 

254 

154 

151 


136 

Ganda 

50 

46 

46 

1 

152 

Gaudo 

96 

122 

103 

i 

Gavara 

64 

61 

56 


41 

Golla ... ... . . 

907 

904 

S55 


790 

Holeya 

92 

136 

148 


155 

Idaiyan, Yadava 

744 

735 

695 


664 

Idiga, Arya Hihida, Setti Balija ... 

153 

261 

231 


155 

Ilavan ... ... 1 

150 

f 121 

in 


121 

P»nikkan ... ... 

1 30 

30 


12 

Indian Christian 

1.346 

1,168 , 

999 


839 j 

Indra, Arya Hihida, Setti Balija ... 

69 

57 1 

39 


85 

Irnla 

lOo 

101 

S6 


72 

Jangam 

117 

110 

102 


S8 

Jatapn ... .. ... | 

Kaikolan, Sengandar, Seugnnda j 

82 

93 

76 


82 ; 

Kshatriya ... ... ... ... f 

407 

368 

347 

1 

313 

Kalingi .. ... ... ... ' 

87 

83 i 

] 

1 

115 

Kalinji .. f. ! 

.54 

52 1 


Kalian ... ... ... ... j 

534 

535 i 

486 , 


4!0 

Kamma 

Kammalan, Kainsala, Panchala, 

1,161 

1,126 ; 

974 1 


S50 

Yiflva Brahman, Visva Karma — 






Malayalam ... ... ... 

117 

108 i 

* 104 


590 

i 

Tamil 

519 

559 

497 

] 

Telugn 

364 

295 

272 


268 j 

Kapu 

2,631 

2,679 

2,576 


2,466 

Karnam 

120 

j 110 

92 


94 

Khond ... ^ 

330 

1 355 

317 


327 

Komati, Arya Vaisya ... 

394 

498 : 

428 


288 

Konda Dora ... 

65 

1 90 

89 ^ 


85 

Koyi 

74 

79 

63 , 


51 

Kshatriya 

318 

! 158 

80 , 


152 

Knmbara ... 

50 

38 

35 

1 


Knmbharo ... ... ... ... , 

29 

18 

13 

J 

149 

Kummara 

134 

134 

120 i 


Knravan 

132 i 

110 

100 

1 

135 

Yemkala 

89 , 

88 

06 1 

\i 

Knmba ... ... ; 

140 

! 232 i 

' 206 

1 

337 

Karnmban ,,, ... ... ... ’ 

151 

1 144 ' 

155 

;] 

Knsavan ... ... ... ... , 

168 

1 153 

139 


129 

Labbai 

369 

i 402 

407 


353 

Lambadi 

64 

1 49 

44 


38 

Lingayat 

171 

135 

139 


108 

Madiga 

737 

808 

755 


681 

Alala ... 

1,493 

1,511 

1,405 


1,371 


a 


+ 5*4 

- 110 
+ 6-7 

- 14*4 

+ 4*0 

-14 7 
+ 2*4 

+ 6-2 
+ 5*8 

+ 3*4 


r + 


r + 

i - 


i) 


33*6 
33 4 
1*5 

5- 1 
15'4 
18*5 

4*4 

2*7 

I'i 

0'8 

11-7 

6 - 8 
19*2 
65-2 

9*8 
22 3 
6*4 
0*3 
32*7 
1*2 
41*3 



15*3 
+ 21*0 
- 1*8 
+ e*3 

- 11*5 

+ 10*4 
I + 4-8 
L + 5*6 

- 0*2 

+ 3-1 


+ 31-6 

- IS 
4 134 

- rs 

•f 8-9 

- 71 


210 I 


- 27*1 ’ 

- 6*7 I 

+ 100 8 i 
+ 29*8 i 
+ 60*8 

- 0*3 

- 147 

+ 0*4 

- 39*7 

+ 4*7 

+ 3-2 

- 8*2 

+ 9*2 

+ 27*1 

- 8*7 

- 12 


+ 10*0 
+ 14*0 
+ 65 

- 62 
+ 3 3 

+ 6 6 
+ 08 
+ 16 1 
+ 99 

+ 24 0 
+ 7*2 


0*0 
04 
12*3 
15 4 
57 
6*4 
8*1 
08 
21*0 
40 
8*4 
3*9 

11 7 
1*8 
1*9 

18*8 

9*0 

57 

80 

57 

12 9 


16 9 
45*4 
16 9 
7*8 
22 2 

6*2 

6*7 

10 2 
15 6 


1891 

to 

1901. 


7*3 
30 
8*4 
2*4 
14*0 
7*8 
396 
18*2 
134 
5*8 
11 3 


1^+49 


97 
27 
55*9 
22 2 
21*7 
450 
20*9 
11*3 


}- 


+ 38 

+ 12 6 
+ 88 
+ 40 

+ 19 2 
+ 12*1 
+ 16 4 
+ 12 
+ 25 9 
+ 97*4 
+ 8-1 
+ 43 8 
+ 11*5 
+ 93 

+ 34*7 
+ 12*4 

- 70 

+ 9*9 ! 

- 1*3 I 

+ 11*2 i 

- 28 ' 

+ 7*0 

+ 7 6 


17 

34 5 
S3 
48 
4*7 
49*7 

63 

190 
54*3 
19 8 
16 3 
73 


+ 110 
+ 10*0 

+ 18 4 
+ 14 5 


r 


1*8 

1 5 
4*5 
2*3 
3* *2 
490 
42 
242 
47 3 

ISO 


+ 227 


72 

7*9 

152 

168 

27*9 

10*8 

2*5 
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Variation in caste, tribe, etc., since 1891 — concluded. 

" - 

j Percentage of variation 

Persons (000s omitted). I Increase ( + ), 

I ! Decrease ( — ). 


Caste, tribe or race. 


t 

1921. 

1911. 

1 

( 

1901. ; 

i 

1 

1891. 1 

i 

1911 ! 

to 

1921 

1901 

TO 

1911. 

1891 

to 

1901. 

1 

- 1 


i 

5 ' 

6 : 

7 


s 

Malaimau 

63 

57 

56 

35 

+ iri 

+ 2*5 


+ 59*4 

Malayali 

62 

63 

46 

47 

~ 2 3 

+ 38*2 


- 2*4 

Mangrtla 

183 

181 

164 

164 

- 0-4 i 

+ 11*9 


+ 7*1 

Mappilla 

1,099 

1,033 

913 

823 

+ 6*5 

+ 13-1 


+ 10*9 

Maraiha 

91 

79 

82 

67 

+ 14*8 : 

- 2*8 


+ 22*2 

Maravan 

4f50 

365 

339 

307 

+ 23-4 

+ 7-7 


+ 10-3 

Mutracha 

228 : 

1.53 

176 - 

159 

+ 48 3 

-12*9 


+ 10*6 

Mu*^tiriyarL 

100 

87 

66 

84 

+ 15 5 

+ .3*2*2 


+ 91*0 

Nadar 

665 

642 

603 i 

532 

+ 2*1 

+ 6*4 


+ 13*4 

Nattaman 

161 

163 

151 

95 

^ 10 

+ 7*6 


+ 58*9 

Nayar .. 

490 

412 

410 , 

394 

+ 18*8 

+ 0*4 

i 

+ 4*2 

Odde 

537 

550 

408 

461 

- 2'3 , 

+ 10*4 


+ 8*1 

Odiya ... 

84 

101 

96 

92 < 

-.17-3 

+ 5*2 


+ 4*4 

Pa)lan 

863 , 

866 

825 

802 

- 0-4 , 

+ 4*9 


+ 2*9 

PalH, Vanniya, Vanmya Ksha- 



1 






triya, Vannikala Kshatriya, | 









Agnikala Kshatriya ... | 

2,810 i 

2,820 

2,554 

2,395 

- 0-4 

+ 10*4 


+ 6*6 

Pandaram ... ... ••• ' 

64 

67 

53 

42 

— 3'5 

+ 26*2 


+ 26*9 

^ ^ I 

Pano ... ... ••• ••• i 

81 

71 

61 

46 

+ 13-3 

+ 16*5 


+ 32*9 

Paraiyan. Pauchama, Adi-Dravida. j 

2,387 

2,364 

2,153 

2,035 ; 

+ 10 : 

+ 9*8 


+ 5*8 

Pdthan ... ... ••• j 

120 

107 

95 

109 

+ 12-2 

+ 12*3 


-12*8 

Poroja ... ” ••• ! 

87 

93 

92 

82 , 

- 6-2 , 

+ 0*9 


+ 12*0 

Pazo. ... ... ••• “• ' 

52 

303 

107 

68 

-49*1 

- 3*8 


+ 56*3 

Saiyad ... ... ••• • • j 

176 

170 

152 

110 

+ 3*2 

+ 11*9 


+ 37*6 


340 

358 

i 326 

310 

- 5*2 

+ 10*0 


+ 5*1 

Satdni. Sattada Sri Vaishnava ... j 

44 

48 

39 

33 

- 7*3 

+ 21*4 


+ 210 

Saaiushtra, Saurashtra Brahman . 

i 

93 

87 

73 

- 2*2 ' 

+ 6*5 


+ 19*9 

Savara ... 

1 211 

186 

183 

182 

+ 13*1 

+ 1*6 


+ 0*5 

Segidi .. 

58 

56 

54 

60 

+ 3*4 

+ 51 


-10*4 

Sembadavan ... -. ■ • 

63 

H4 

54 

no 

- 2*1 ! 

+ 19*9 


-51*2 

Sbeik ... ... .*■ 

933 

893 

787 

619 

+ 4*5 . 

+ 13*5 


+ 27*1 

Sudarman 

44 

47 

41 

15 

- 5*4 

+ 15*1 


+ 174'4 

Telaga ... •'* *" ‘ • 

6^4 ’ 

409 

1 383 

302 

+ 21*1 1 

+ 30*3 


+ 26*5 

Tlyan .. 

676 

640 

578 

548 

+ 5*7 ' 

+ 10*6 


+ 5*6 

Togata ... ... 

7o 

67 

68 

59 

+ 4*0 

- 2*1 


+ 16*0 

Tottiyan 

154 

156 

150 

146 

- 1’3 

+ 3*5 


+ 3*3 

Tsakala ... ... 

388 

387 

, 360 i 

327 


+ 7*5 


+ 10*1 

Tlrtnar*ci. ... 

li2 

115 

no 

101 

- 30 

+ 4*7 


+ 9-4 

Urali ... ... ... 

50 

62 

1 63 

43 

-19*2 

- 1*7 


+ 46*5 

Va'iui^an 

I 60 

58 

96 

181 

+ 18*5 ’ 

-39*4 


-471 

Vaisya ... •** 

1 146 

6 

; 19 

9 

+ 2315*9 ' 

+ 68*4 


+ 90*0 

Yakkaligu 

80 . 

81 

69 

62 

- 0*6 1 

+ 17*1 


+ 116 

Yalaiyan 

346 

359 

1 3G0 

286 

- 3 7 

- 0*4 

t : 

+ 25*8 

Valluvtin 

59 

6S 

t 55 

41 

- 6*8 

+ 15*^ 

) ; 

+ 32-7 

Vaniyan, Vaniga Yaisya ... 

201 

195 

1 171 

153 

+ 29 

, +I3*e 

1 : 

+ 11*7 

Vannan 

251 

24-j 

! 2' 9 

229 

+ 3*5 

+ 16( 

) 

- 8*7 

Velama 

516 

487 

^ 436 

382 

+ 6-0 

+ 11*': 

J • 

+ 14*3 

Vellala 

2,654 

2,53e 

i 2,379 

2,221 

+ 47 1 

+ 6*( 

3 

+ 7 1 

Yettuvan 

83 

7f 

) 91 

81 

+ 4*6 

-12’^ 


+ 11*5 

Yanadi 

138 

125 

J 104 

85 

+ 13*9 : 

+ 17*( 

) ’ 

+ 22*2 

Yata 

46 ‘ 

5( 

) 53 

49 

- 9*1 

- 4*J 

3 ; 

i 

+ 7*1 
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CHAPTER XII.— OCCUPATION. 

PAKT I. 

The most difficult and complicated subject dealt with at a census, and to many The infoma* 

people the most interesting and useful, '“’■*«**<* 

„ ^ is that of the occupations by which 

Uccnpation or means of xU l t rnf • p x • 

subsistence of actual workers. Means of subsistence of thO pCOplG llYG. _LllG inTOrnia»tlOIl IS 

dependajite^on actual recoFoed in three columns of the 

Principal, i Subsidiary. ’ enumeration Schedule, which are headed 

i as shown in the margin. Enumerators 

9 j jQ were instructed to enter in column 9 

i the principal means of livelihood of 

all persons who actually do work or 
carry on business either personally or through servants, or the actual means 
of subsistence of persons who live, for example, on pension, rents, or the interest 
on investments. They were instructed to make the entries as definite and 
precise as possible, and to avoid vague terms, such as “ merchant,” “ shopkeeper,” 

“ writer,” “ coolie.” They were further told to enter in column 9 the occupation 
of women and children who do any work which helps to augment the family 
income. Column 10 is provided for a record of any occupation which an actual 
worker follows at any time in addition to his principal occupation ; when 
a man has two occupations the principal one is that from which he derives the 
greater part of his income or upon which he relies mainly for his support. 

Column 11 is for children, women and old or infirm persons who do no work 
either personally or through servants ; for such person the principal occupation of 
the “ actual worker ” who supports him or her is to be entered in column 11. Thus 
the main distinction drawn is that between workers and dependants ; and in 
making this distinction there is little risk of confusion ; it may be open to 
question exactly when a boy who works with his father begins to augment the 
family income ; but as a general rule it was suggested that the work of boys 
and girls over the age of 10 was of sufficient value to bring them within the 
category of workers. 

2. The correct sorting and classification of occupations is by far the most Sorting and 
difficult part of the work in the abstraction offices. The same occupation can 

be described in so many different ways that the tickets and registers must become 
bewdderingly voluminous. A new system of classifying occupations, based on 
that invented by Dr. Jacques Bertillon, a French statistician, was introduced to 
India in 1911, and has with slight modification been adopted again at this census. 

Dr. Bertillon divides all occupations into four classes and twelve sub-classes, 
below which there are three series of minor subdivisions which vary according 
to local requirements. 

3. In the scheme adopted for the Indian census of 1911 there were 55 orders The ciassin- 
and 169 groups; on this occasion there are 56 orders and 191 groups. The scheme 
variation in the number of orders is due (1) to the provision of three new orders 

(a) 19 Transport by Air, (6) 43 Air Force and (c) 56 “ Other unclassified non- 
productive industries ” ; (2) to the amalgamation (a) of order 18 (industries of 
luxury) with order 19 (industries connected with refuse matter) under the head 
“ Other miscellaneous and undefined industries ” and (b) of order 40 (trade in 
refuse matter) with order 41 (trade of other sorts) under the head “ Trade of 
other sorts.” The variation in the number of the groups is in the main due to the 
splitting up of certain groups of 1911 with a view to more precise classification ; 
thus the T911 group 4 (farm servants and field labourers) is now split into 
group 4 (farm servants) and group 5 (field labourers), and group 13 of 1911 
(raising of small animals) now appears as group 15 (birds, bees, etc.) and 
group 16 (silk-worms). In other cases this has been done specially for Madras, 

23 
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New heads of 
elassificatiOD 


The statistics 


in order to determine the number of persons supported by some occupation, such 
as coconut-fibre work [group (a)], dyeing of yarn [group 37 (a)], workers 
in aluminium [group 50 which is of special interest or importance in Madras, 
In a few cases occupations have been transferred from one order to another in 
order to arrive at a more exact classification, e.g., bristles work, brush makers 
and persons occupi^^d with feathers have been transferred from order 6 (textile 
industries) to order 7 (hides, skins and hard materials from the animal kingdom) ; 
thatchers have been transferred from order 15 (building industries) to order 8 
(wood industries) ; plough and agricultural implement makers have been removed 
from order 9 (metal industries) and are now included under wood or metal 
according to the material of which the implements are made ; makers of glass 
bangles and beads have been transferred from order 18 (industries of luxury) 
to order 10 (ceramics) ; saddlers and harness makers have been transferred from 
order 16 (construction of means of transpo^'t) to order 7 (hides, skins and hard 
materials from the animal kingdom); manufacturers of ice have been transferred 
from order 17 (production and transmission of physical forces) to order 11 
(chemical products and analogous) ; newspaper managers and editors and 
journalists have been transferred from order 18 (industries of luxury) to order 50 
(letters and arts and sciences) ; trade in thatch has been transferred from order 36 
(trade in building materials) to order 28 (trade in wood) ; conjurors, acrobats, etc,, 
have been transferred from order 4l (trade of other sorts) to order 60 (letters and 
arts and sciences). 

4. Mention has already been made of the introduction of two new orders to 
cover (1) persons employed in aerodromes, etc., and (2) members of the Air Force. 
The census of 1921 is the fi.rst at which it has been considered necessary to 
provide separate groups (i) for persons engaged in making, assembling or repairing 
motor-vehicles or cycles — group 90; (2) for owners, managers and employees 
connected with mechanically driven vehicles (including trams) — group 113; (3) 
for dealers and hirers in mechanical transport — group 144; and (4) for private 
motor-drivers and cleanei's — group 183. The growing interest taken in the 
condition and movement of labour is i-t^flected in the provision of three new 
groups in which are entered labourers employed in harbours and docks (group 
106), labourers employed on the maintenance and construction of harbours 
docks, canals, etc. (group 109), and labourers employed on the construction 
and maintenance of roads and bridges (group 112), all other persons employed 
on these works being placed in separate groups. 

5. The results obtained by the methods just described are published in Imperial 
Tables XVII to XXI. Table XVII shows for each district, state and city the 
number of persons supported by each occupation recognized in the classification 
scheme, and under each occupation the number of persons partially supported by 
agriculture. Table XVIII shows the subsidiary occupations returned by those 
whose main occupation is agriculture and contains separate divisions for rent- 
receivers (landlords and tenants*), cultivators (owners and tenants), and labourers 
in temporary or permanent employment. Table XIX shows the subsidiary 
occupations returned by those whose principal occupation is other than agricultural. 
Table XX showing the distribution of occupations among the population by 
religions was not compiled for Madras in 1911, and is not compiled on this 
occasion. Table XXI shows both for the principal castes the occupations which 
they follow, and for the principal occupational orders the castes supported bv 
them. At the end of this chapter are seventeen subsidinry tables the first nine of 
which present the salient features of Imperial Tables XVII to XXI. 

Table I shows the general distribution of the population by occupation. 

Table 2 shows the distribution by occupation in natural divisions. 

Table 3 gives the distribution of the main classes of occupations in natural 
divisions and districts. 


receiver” ia one who i&kea \ ‘lui on lease, and in turn subdeta it, making his income out of 
th^ difference between the rent he receives and the rent he has to pay. 
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Tables 4 and 5 show the occu])ations combiaed with agriculture where 
agriculture is the subsidiary (table 4) or the principal (table 5) occupation. 

Table 6 shows for certain occupation groups the number of female 
workers. 


Table 7 gives a comparison for the years 1901, 1911 and 1921 of the numbers 
returned as supported by the main occupations. 

Table 8 shows the occupations returned by certain selected castes and for 
each occupation the proportion of female workers to male. 

Table 9 compares for 1911 and 1921 the number of persons employed on 
railways, and in the irrigation, postal and telegraph departments, as reported 
by those departments. 

6. As in 1911 the occupation returns obtained on the ordinary census sche- 
dules have been supplemented by a special industrial return obtained from the cens^ 
manager of each industrial establishment. The scope of this inquiry has, however, 

on this occasion, been extended; in 1911 an industrial establishment was defined 
as an establishment in which 20 persons were employed ; in 1921 the definition 
was altered so as to cover establishments employing 10 persons and over. The 
managers of all these establishments were required to send in returns giving full 
particulars about the ownership and management of the business, the articles 
produced, the power employed, and the number, sex, age, caste, and birth-place 
of each employee, skilled and unskilled. These schedules were handled quite 
separately from the enumeration schedules used for the population census ; they 
were distributed to the managers of the industrial establishments who were told 
to fill them up and have tht:^m ready by a certain date on which they would be 
collected. District Magistrates, and, in Madras, the Commissioner of the Cor- 
poration, were responsible for the service and collection of these schedules. The 
information obtained from them is tabulated in the seven parts of Imperial Table 
XXII, of which Part I is a provincial summary giving the number of establishments 
of each kind, with the number and nationality of the managing, supervising and 
clerical staff, and the number and sex of skilled and unskilled employees. 

Part II shows the distribution of the establishments by districts, giving the same 
information as Part I. Part III classifies the industries according to the nature 
of ownership, and the race or caste of the owners and managers. Part IV gives 
the caste or race and birth-place of skilled workmen ; and Part V gives similar 
information for the unskilled. Part VI gives particulars of the power employed 
in industrial establishments. Part VII gives the number of looms in use in 
textile establishments. The material contained in these tables is presented in 
summary form in the last eight subsidiary tables. 

7. Mr. C. W. E. Cotton, o.i.e., I.C.S., the Director of Industries, has very 
kindly contributed a review of the industrial occupations of the Presidency, based 
on the statistics obtained by this special census, which will be found at the end of 
this chapter ; in view of this exposition by an officer possessed of such intimate 
knowledge of the industrial affairs of the Presidency, I have refrained from any 
detailed discussion of the industrial occupations. 


8. The accompanying diagram illustrates the general distribution of the General 


Kumler ^er ee.t cf su^rtea ly pOpulation by OCCUpatiOD, and COntraStS 

certain occupations. Wltll it tnC CllStri DUtiOTl Oi the city by occupation 

1921. J911. population. Of every 100 persons in 

A^cnitnre .. ... "■ "• Madras, 71 are enffao'ed in agriculture 

InHuntry (including mines and transport), 33 15 10 • /V ® 

Trade .. 6 6 Id in industrj (including mines and 

otheT“”* ••• • ;;; ;;; 7 I transport), 6 in trade, and 10 in all 

other occupations ; for all India in 1911 
the proportion was 71 per cent engaged in pasture and agriculture to 29 per cent 
engaged oth(;rwise. Of the “ other ” occupations which support 10 per cent of 
the population the most important are pasture, fishing and hunting, public 
administration, professions and the liberal arts, each of which supports one per 
cent. A comparison of this distribution with that of 1911 shows that there has 


23-a 
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been practically no change in the occupations of the people during the decade ; 
the slio'ht rise in the proportion dependent upon agriculture is balanced by the 
equally slight fall in those supported by trade. 

Diaordin showing the general distrthvtion of the populat loyi hy occupation. 


NUMBER PER MILLE OF POPULATION. 

SUB-CLASSES 

20 40 60 80 100 120 140 160 18 0 200 220 240 260 28 0 680 700 m 

I. Exploitation of animals and vege* ♦♦ ♦♦ ♦♦ ♦♦ ♦♦ i 
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(a) Ordinary cultivation 


(6) Growers of special products 


(d) Raising of farm stock 


2. FI^HING AND HUNTING 


III. Industry 


0. Textiles 


8 Wood ... 


10. Ceramics 


12. Food industries 


13. Industries of dress and the toilf.t, 


15. Building industries 


' V. Transport 


21. Transport by road 


Trade ... 
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Fro'portion per cent of dependants to ivorJcers, 


9 Of the population of the Presidency 49 in every hundred are workers and 

51 dependants. In the margin are 
given the proportions in each natural 
division by the main heads of occu- 
pation. Under all heads there are more 
dependants on the West Coast than in 
any other part of the Presidency ; and 
the professions have a larger proportion 
of dependants than any other group of 
occupations. There are fewest depend- 
ants in the Agency and in the Deccan — yet another sign, if any more were needed, 
that these divisions are more backward than any other in the Presidency. 


^»ency 

East Coast North 
Deocan 

East Coast Central 
East Coast Soatb 
West Coast 


Agricul- 
ture 
. 48 

. 51 

48 
53 
. 50 

- 55 


Indus- 

try. 

50 

61 

49 

55 

56 
59 


Com- 

merce. 

44 

51 

48 

57 

59 

64 


Profes- 

sions. 

55 

63 

55 

62 

63 

65 


Proportion of 
workers and 
dependants 


10. Dr. Bertillon’s four classes are — A. Production of raw materials ; B. class a. 
Preparation and supply of material substances; 0. Public administration and 

liberal arts ; and D. Miscellaneous. The first class contains two suh-classes— materials.^ 
(1) Exploitation of animals and vegetation; and (2) Exploitation of minerals; Exploitation 
and the first sub-class is again divided into two orders— (1) Pastnre and agricul- of animals 
tore ; and (2) fishing and hunting. We thus come to consider the agricultural fation®®*' 
occupations of the inhabitants of the Madras Presidency. As on former occasions 
the agriculturists of the Presidency have been classified into those who live by agricnltnre— 
the rent of agricultural land, and those who cultivate the laud; and each of these 
groups is agmu divided into landowners and tenants. Besides these there is the *®® 

numerous body of farm servants and agricultural labourers. 

11. Ordinary cultivation (excluding agents and persons connected with the increase in 
manao-ement of landed estates) supports as workers and dependants 30,062, d99 fnrVsts*' 
out of the 42,794,155 inhabitants of the Presidency, or 7,015 out of every 10,000 ; 

in 1911 the proportion of the population dependent upon agriculture was only 6,818, 
and in 1901 it was 6,831 in 10,000. There is no apparent reason why after a fall 
in 1901-1911 the proportion of agriculturists should rise in 1911-1921 by such a 
considerable amount as 207 in 10,000. No doubt the familiar tendency of any 
person however remotely connected with the soil to claim intimate relation with 
it, hoping thus to rise in the estimation of his fellows, accounts for a great deal. 


12. The next matterfor 


consideration is the 
different 


Distribution of 1,000 actual worJters in agriculture. 


Description, 


1921. 1911. 


1901 


Non-caltivating landowners. 
Cultivating landowners 
Non-cnldvating tenant 
Cultivating tenant ... 
Farm servant ... 

Field labourer 


49 
381 
28 
225 
1091 
208 J 


23 

426 

4 

207 

340 


19 

484 

1 

151 

345 


labourer, 
show the 
tural workers 
and compare 


numbers of agriculturists of 
types — ^landlord, tenant and 
The figures in the margin 
distribution of 1,000 asrricnl- 
among these six classes 
the present distribution 


Proportion of 
landowners, 
tenants and 
labonrers 


with what it was in 1911 and 1901. 
The main distribution remains the same ; 
of every 10 agriculturists, 4 are culti- 
vating landlords, 3 are labourers, 
2 are cultivating tenants, and 1 is a non-cultivating rent-receiver or rent-payer. 
At the same time there is a tendency throughout the twenty years for cultivating 
landowners and labourers to lose ground to the cultivating tenant and the non- 
cultivating rent-receiver or rent-payer. Does this imply that the man who farms 
his own land is being forced to relinquish it to the non-cultivating money-lender 
for whom he will cultivate as a tenant ? The indication is slight, but it deserves 
attention. The figures of 1921 bear a sufficiently close resemblance to those of 
1901 and 1911 to warrant the conclusion that the returns have been accurately 
made, and that the classification has been correctly done. Special trouble was 
taken to ensure this end. Collectors were asked to prescribe for their districts 
the use of the current vernacular terms for each of the agricultural occupations ; 
and these terms were communicated to the abstraction offices so that they might 
know for each district the exact significance of the vernacular expressions used 
in the schedules. If we consider the classification of all persons supported by 
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Adequacy of 
tile supply of 
agricultural 
labour 


Conditions of 

agricultural 

labour 


Order 1 (6). 
Growers of 
special 
products and 
market 
gardening 


agriculture, dependants as well as workers, we find that the main distribution is the 

■ , same as that of actual workers. The 

LHstribuUon of 1,000 persons supported by agrtcuUwe, , , t t «« • i rk i i 

only noteworthy dinerence, as in J911, 
is in the case of agricultural labour ; 
though the proportion of workers has 
decreased since 1911, the proportion of 
persons supported remains unchanged. 
Among those supported by agricul- 
tural labour there has been a very large fall in the proportion of actual 

workers ; and among the actual workers 
the number of women to every 1,000 men 
has fallen from 1,187 to 996. All these 
facts indicate an improvement in the 
conditions of the labouring class. 


Description. 

Non-cultivating landowner 
Cultivating landowner ... 
Non cuUivating tenant 
Cnltivating tenant ... 
Farm servant 
Field labourer ... 


1921. 

. 56 
398 
32 
240 
, 971 
177 J 


1911. 

34 

461 

6 

225 

274 


1901. 

30 

512 

2 

167 

289 


Actual ivor'kers per 1,000 supported hy agricultural 
labour. 


1921 

1911 

1901 


560 

649 

661 


13. A question of the first importance to Madras which is mainly dependent on 
agriculture is the sufficiency of the supply of agricultural labour. 'L’he census 
statistics by themselves do_ not throw much light on the subject ; but by com- 
paring the present proportion of labourers to landowners with that which obtained 
in 1911, we may get some notion how conditions are moving. In 1901 there 
were 270 working labourers for every 1,000 persons (workers and dependants) 
supported by the other agricultural occupations ; in 1911 this proportion had fallen 
to 245 ; in 1921 it was only 212_. There is no doubt that these figures reflect the 
great increase in emigration which we have seen occurring in the closing years of 
the decade. The figures will afford but cold comfort to those who see in emigra- 
tion nothing beyond the fact that it denudes the district of its agricultural 
labour. 


14. Casual agricultural labour is generally paid in grain, at the rate of 5 to 8 
annas a day for a man or 3 to 4 annas for a woman. The farm servant is paid in a 
variety of ways ; his condition varies from practical slavery to comparative independ- 
ence ; but such is the custom of the country that the master nearly always contrives 
to get his servant into his debt, and thus obtains a powerful hold over him in case 
he thinks of leaving his service. Sometimes these servants are paid a fixed annual 
quantity of grain ; sometimes all they can claim is a specified share of the yield of 
their master’s land ; iu other localities those methods are combined. Of late years 
labourers generally have begun to bestir themselves to secure better conditions ; 
and this spirit has spread in some places even to that most conservative of men, 
the agricultui-al labourer. The labour of the East Coast has for a generation or 
more been in the habit of emigrating to Burma, Ceylon or the Straits whenever 
times were bad, or the master was more than usually troublesome ; and in Tanjore 
district at any rate the labourers know well how to use the threat of emigration 
to extort better conditions from the master. Of late too the Government have 
started an organization to make a special study of labour and so far as may be 
possible to improve the conditions under which it works. Labour has learnt to 
assert itself and nothing that the master can do will ever succeed in driving it back 
to the squalid stupor from which it has just been roused. 

1.5. Passing on from the “ordinary cultivator” we come to order 1 (b) which 
covers tea, coffee, etc., planters and their labour, and market gardeners. The 
number dependent on estates has risen from 37,379 in 1911 to 71,905 in 1921. 
The increase has occurred in Coimbatore and the Nilgiris ; while there has been a 
loss of population in Salem and Malabar. New country has been opened up on 
the Anamalai Hills in Coimbatore and on the Nilgiris, which accounts for the 
increase in those districts. There has been a remarkable increase of market 
gardeners in Guntur and Nellore, as also in South Arcot and Trichinopoly, while 
the number in Malabar and South Kanara as well as other districts has fallen. It 
is always difficult to get correct returns under these occupations ; a man will call 
himself a cultivator and even if pressed by the enumerator will not admit that he 
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makes the greater part of his income by the cultivation of vegetables, fruit or 
flowers. 


16. There is a slight decrease in forest officers, and wood-cutters ; and a con- 
siderable decrease in the number whose occupation is the raising of farm stock,’' 
the chief fall being in group 14 Herdsmen, etc.” There are several groups 
which deal with persons concerned with cattle, namely, group 1 1 cattle breeding, 14 
cattle tending, 70 making butter or ghee, 114 driving a cart, 133 selling 
butter, milk or ghee, and 146 cattle dealing or hiring. There is inevitably 
a certain confusion in these groups, for the various occupations are not clearly 
defined ; the person who breeds cattle may himself make ghee and sell it, or he 
may put his cattle into a cart and drive or hire them oat. The 1921 figures show 
an increase over those of 1911 in three of these groups, cattle breeding and the 
making and selling of butter ; in the other groups there is a loss ; and on the whole 
the loss is 73,000 or 10 per cent. There is, of course, a close alliance between these 
occupations and agriculture and it is more than likely that the deficiency under 
cattle has gone to one of the agricultural occupations. A decrease of about 12 
per cent occurs in group 12 — Sheep, goat and pig breeders, which may be ascribed 
to the same cause. 

17. The raising of small animals is now shown as supporting 2,102 persons as 
against 327 in 1911 ; the principal occupation being the breeding and tending of 
silkworms in the districts of Salem and Coimbatore ; birds, and bees occupy a few 
people in Chingleput and Madura. 

18. Order 2 contains those who live by fishing and hunting. Fishermen are 
liable to be confused with fish-curers (group 69) and fish dealers (group 13 1) ; 
more often than not it is the fisherman himself who both cures and sells the fish. 
Group 17 — Fishermen — shows slightly more persons so employed in 1921 than in 
1911 ; but in each of the other groups there is a great deficiency in 1921. The 
greatest variation in the district figures is in Tinnevelly which now claims more 
than twice as many fishermen as it had in 1911. 

19. Order 3 — Mines — shows persons employed in the gold mines in Anantapur, 
The persons shown against Malabar are the depeudants of persons working ou the 
Kolar Gold Fields. There is a considerable fall in the number of persons employed 
in the gold mines in Anantapur, a matter which will be mentioned in the indus- 
trial part of the chapter. 

20 Order 4 — group 22 — shows persons employed on mica in Nellore, on 
magnesite in Salem, etc. The persons shown against Chingleput and South Kanara 
are engaged in stone quarries, of which as a matter of fact there are some in 
every district, which give employment to far more persons than are shown in the 
table. 


21. The principal occupation included under order 5 is the manufacture of salt 
carried on under the auspices of the Salt department of the Local Government. 


Here again the table is far from complete. 


District. 


Namber 

of 

Number of 
persons 

Oanjam 


factories, 

7 

employed. 

775 

Vizasrapatam 

... 

6 

1,444 

Godavari 


2 

311 

Kif^tna ... 

... 

6 

2,231 

Gaiitiir 

>»• 

4 

1,749 

Nellure 

... 

7 

l,^528 

Cnmc^leput 


8 

4,539 

Soutli Arcot ... 


5 

1,499 

Tanjoro 


10 

6,118 

Ramnad 


5 

174 

^mnevelly ... 


12 

1.560 

Total ... 


71 

21,028 


In the margin are given figures obtained 
from the Salt department, from which 
it will be seen that salt is manufactured 
in every district on the East Coast. 
Table XVII shows no person at all 
against the districts of Godavari, 
Kistna, Guntur, Nellore and Ramnad, 
and against the other districts a number 
far smaller than that given by the 
department. The reason apparently is 
that practically all these men are un- 
skilled labourers, who must have been 
returned at the census as labourers 
unspecified. 


Order 1 <c>. 
Forestry. 
Order 1 <cO 
Raising of 
farm stock 


Order 1 (e>. 
Raising 
of small 
animals 


Order 2. 
Fishing and 
hunting 


Sob-class IL 
Exploitation 
of minerals. 
Order 3. 
Mines 


Order 4, 
Qaarries of 
hard rocks 


Order 5. 
Salt, etc. 
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Class B. 
Preparation 
and supply 
of material 
substances. 
Sub'Class 111, 
Industry 


Sub'Class IV. 
Transport 


Sub-elass V. 
Trade 


Internal 

trade 


22. Sub-class III deals with industries ; it is divided uito thirteen orders and 
87 groups. The number of persons supported by industrial occupations has falleu 
from 5,591,058 in 1911 to 4,812,771 in 1921; of the industrial population 

in 1921 the actual workers number 
2,219,497. The population supported 
and the actual workers are distributed 
among the various industries as shown 
in the margin. 

In these groups are included alike 
the persons engaged in organized in- 
dustries such as cotton mills, ammuni- 
tion works and tile factories, and the 
village artisan following his traditional 
calling in the manner handed down from 
former generations. 


Kumber per mille of industrial 

Persons 

Actual 

population dependent on 

supported. 

workers. 

Textiles 

234 

240 

Hides, skins, etc. 

15 

14 

Wood ... ... ... 

105 

94 

Metal ... 

36 

29 

Ceramics 

47 

49 

Chemical products 

10 

9 

Food indnsfcries ... 

113 

104 

Industries of dress, etc. 

228 

257 

Furniture industries ... 

1 

4 

Building do. 

Construction of means of trans- 

119 

126 

port 

Production and transmission (»f 

1 

1 

physical forces 

1 

1 

Other miscellaneous industries. 

90 

75 


23. From Imperial Table XXII we find that the number of persons engaged 
in industrial establishment employing ten persons and over is only 177,539 or 8 
per cent of the population returned as actual workers on industrial occupations. 
\Ye have seen that only 13 in every 100 of the population are supported by industry 
generally ; and when it is shown that even of this 13 per cent the workers in 
organized industries form an insignificant minority it is clear that the Presidency 
of Madras can make no claim to any prominence in matters industrial. On this 
point Mr. Cotton has more to say in his part of the chapter, 

24. Sub-class IV includes persons employed on transport; it contains five 
orders dealing with transport by air, water, road and rail, and with post office, 
telegraph and telephone services. No persons were employed on transport by 
air. Under transport by water are included persons employed in the Madras 
Harbour, sailors enumei’ated in ships round the coast, persons engaged on canal 
transport, and boatmen. Transport by road covers persons employed on the 
construction and maintenance of roads and bridges, persons employed on mecha- 
nically driven vehicles, including trams and motors, cartmen, palki-bearers and 
rickshaw-pullers, persons connected with pack animals, and finally porters and 
messengers. All railway employees are included in order 22— labour in group 
119 and all others in group 118. 

25. Railway employees have increased by 25 per cent ; and there has also 
been an increase in the number of persons employed on streams, canals, etc., and 
in the number of palki-bearers and rickshaw-pullers ; there has been a slight 
increase in the quantity of labour employed on roads and bridges ; but on transport 
by water and transport by road generally there is a distinct fall. 

26. Trade supports about 2f millions of the population of the Presidency. Of 
these nearly half are supported by trade in foodstuffs, and about another quarter 
fall under the head of general store and sundry bazaar-keepers or shop-keepers 
otherwise unspecified. The order is divided into 34 groups according to the 
article in which trade is carried on. But in each group there is a great variety 
of occupation ; for example, group 121 includes as bankers persons emploved in 
the big European banks, Indian financiers like the Marwaris or the Nattukkottai 
Chettis, and the village money-lender. The classification is made entirely accord- 
ing to the article in which a person trades, and the methods and extent of his 
business are entirely ignored. 

27. Of the^ business done by the big commercial houses in ]\Iadras nothing 
need be said ; it is the business familiar all the world over. An attempt has, 
however, been made to collect information regarding the nature of the trade 
done in the smaller towns and villages of the Presidency. The residents of 
villages and the smaller country towns have two alternative methods of supplying 
their modest requirements. They may either attend the nearest weekly market or 
they may purchase what they need from the village shop. I am indebted to 
Collectors of several districts for full and interesting descriptions of the town and 
village shop, the stock held, the methods of doing business, the accounts kept,. 
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and the normal profits earned. Conditions are apparently the same in all parts of 
the Presidency. It is only in towns that the shops specialize in particular articles ; 
in the smaller villages there is as a rule only one shop which sells everything that 
the villager is likely to want, from grain to kerosene-oil, and from salt to cheroots. 
Prices generally are regulated by custom and so are profits. In the more backward 
parts of the Presidency barter is not unknown. 

28. Except in the districts of Guntur, Xellore and Malabar periodical markets 
play a very important part in the collectifin and distribution of local produce and 
in bringing within the reach of the rural consumer necessaries or luxuries other- 
wise procurable only in towns. The market, in fact, serves the same purpose for 
the rural area as a number of specialized shops do in towns. These markets are 
held at convenient distances to serve a group of villages and the days are so 
arranged that the same men may, as they often do, go on from the one market to 
another, purchasing and selling. The attendance varies with the importance 
of the market, and may range from 300 to 30,000. 

29. Markets are held once a week but the number of hours varies in different 
places. Almost every important market lasts for a whole day, from 6 or 7 a.m. to 
6 or 7 p.m. ; but the smaller ones last from 3 to 5 hours, mostly in the afternoon. 
Prices are higher in the earlier hours of the market than in the later, and when the 
produce first comes to the market than at the time when in a favourable season 
the new year’s fresh stocks are expected. Subject to these limitations prices are 
still to a large extent regulated by custom and this is almost always the case 
with articles like pots, coarse cloth, etc., which are brought to the market direct 
by the producer. 

30. Profits are variously estimated in various places, but about 1 to 2 annas in 
the rupee seems to be the normal ; profit on cattle rises sometimes to 25 per cent. 
In the smaller markets profits appear to be a little higher than in the larger, and 
retail sale usually brings in a larger return to the vendor than wholesale. 

31. Retail sale is the rule, but in the larger collecting centres merchants 
purchase articles wholesale. Retail sale is, save in exceptional cases, for cash ■ 
in wholesale transactions, credit is allowed. Barter is reported to prevail in a few 
areas in Ganjam, Bellary, Coimbatore, Ramnad and the Nilgiris ; and bulls are 
reported to be exchanged in Chingleput and South Arcot districts. 

32. The commodities brought to the markets include everything necessary for 
daily life and also luxuries. A large part of it is local produce, but produce of other 
districts, especially cattle, are sent long distances when they command a large sale. 

33. Grain is brought in by the poorer ryot, the agent of the bigger ryot, or a 
mere trader. Vegetables, fruit and leaves are almost always' brought' by the 
grower; so also pots, coarse cloth, etc., by the maker; groceries and such thinos 
are usually brought in by the merchant ; cattle, more often than not, by an ao-ent ; 
fresh fish, etc., by the fisherman, but dried fish by the merchant. Trade agents 
or brokers are employed in a few markets ; but they are invariably employed for 
the sale of cattle. Cattle brokers are paid either by a commission on the sale value 
or at a fixed rate per head of cattle sold through them, 

34. The average area served by a market and the income derived by local 
boards from them in certain districts are shown below : — 


District. 

Area in 
square 
miles 

N umber 
of 

markets. 

Amount of 
income 
derived by 
the local 
board. 

Average 
area served 
by a market. 

Godavari ... 

2,545 

49 ! 

RS 

37,821 

SQ. MILES 

52 

Kiatna 

5,907 

63 * 

23,116 

94 

Bellary ... .. ... 

5,713 1 

' 50 i 

10,984 

114 

North Arcot 

4,954 i 

i 58 ' 

18.732 

, 85 

Coimbatore 

7,225 

78 , 

61,054 

93 

Kamnad 

4,833 1 

65 1 

12,745 

j 88 

South Kanara 

4,021 

30 1 

5,376 

1 134 


A verage 

iiiCOPxie 
derived 
from a 
market. 

RS. 

772 

367 

220 

323 

783 

232 

179 


Rarai 
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Class C. 
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nistration and 
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Sab-class Vi. 
Public Force 


Sab'Class VII. 
Public Admi- 
nistration 


35, In addition to tliese markets held once a week, annual fairs and especially 
cattle fairs are held in various places of pilgrimage of local or general repute. 
The Madura and Tiruppur fairs are the most important instances ; but there are 
many others. A report has been received of a special market for the employees 
in the railway workshops at Perambur near Madras, This market is held once 
a month on the day when the men get their pay. Provisions, etc., are taken 
out to the market from Madras and are sold for cash at rates which bring the 
sellers a profit of 12 per cent. Eeport says that the market is patronized by no 
one except the employees in the workshops, because of the high prices which are 
obtained. 


During the decade the number of persons engaged in the pursuit of com- 
merce has fallen by 0'6 per cent. There is a large increase in group 152, general 
store-keepers and shop-keepers otherwise unspecified, which has of course to be 
distributed over the other groups which deal with specific trades, so that it is 
impossible to account for the slight fall in the total commercial population. From 

subsidiary table 3, we see the proportion 
of the population of each district en- 
gaged in trade. The figures for the 
districts with the largest commercial 
population are shown in the margin. 
The great fall in Madras is due to the 
increase of persons returned in group 
Kamnad the fall under commerce is made 


Number If 000 .'^uppurt^'d by commerce . 


Madras .. 
M.ilabar 
South Kama;! 
Nellore ... 
Ramnad 


1921. 

19d 

102 

S5 

S4 

81 


1011 . 

294 

122 

78 

81 

105 


In 


184 — business men unspecified 
up by a gain under agriculture. 

37. Sub-class VI — Public Force — has four orders for the Army, the Mavy, the 
Air Force and the Police. Madras has no person shown under the Air Force ; the 
Imperial Army has fallen by 25 per cent, the Police by 10 per cent, and 
village watchmen by 31 per cent. The fall in the strength of the Army is due to 

the abolition or redaction of the gar- 
risons at Bellary, St. Thomas’ Mount, 
Trichinopoly and Malappuram. The 
tlnctuation in the police population has 
occurred mostly among dependants. But 
there are three districts in which the 
number of actual workers fell, and three 
[ 500 during the decade. In the case of 
village watchmen the variation exceeds 
or approaches 500 in 11 districts as 
shown in the margin. The variations 
are erratic and indicate something 
unsatisfactory in the enumeration 
either in 1911 or in 1921, unless they 
are all to he ascribed to the tendency 
for every person to return his main 
occupation as agriculture. In the case 
of the Agency, Godavari and North 
Arcot, the fall may, owing to care- 
lessness in classification, be due to the increase in group 164 — ''Village officials 
and servants other than watchmen ” ; but in the other districts this explanation is 
of no avail. 


District. 

Police — Actual worker' 


1921. 

1911. 

Asrency 

481 

1 .675 

VizagjipJitam 

1,502 

2,015 

(^hittoor 

.. 1A33 

1,773 

Trichinopoly 

1-871 

1,182 

Uanjam 

1,759 

1,285 

Malabar 

2, OKI 

1,746 

districts in which they rose by 

more tl 


Village watchmen — 

1 ) iijtricr, 

Actual workers. 


1921. 

1911. 

Agency 

532 

1,274 

Oanjam 

1,002 

3,952 

Vizagaparani 

245 

1,241 

lioiiavari 

689 

1-291 

Obittoor 

-.4 814 

1,215 

North Arcot 

. 1,324 

1 ,813 

Tanjore 

... 1,983 

2,48s 

Trichinopoly 

- l.OoS 

2,344 

< Coimbatore 

1,549 

993 

South Arcot 

.. 1,620 

1,030 

South Kanara 

798 

1 


oS. Sub-class VII contains four groups 101 — Service of the State : 162 — Service 
of Indian and Foreign States : 163 — Municipal and other Local service : 164— 
Village service. In this order there has been a fall of 9 per cent, shared by all 
groups except the last whose numbers have risen by 4 per cent. Government 
service has lost 11-1 per cent : Municipal and Local service 21 per cent; and the 
service of Indian and Foreign States (w^hose number is of course very small) has 
lost no less than 83 per cent of its 1911 population. 
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39. From Sub-class VIII — Professions and Liberal Arts—we learn that there 
has been a fall of 25 per cent in Order 46 — Religion, a fall of 6 per cent in Order 47 — 
Law, an increase of 2 per cent in Medicine, a fall of 12 per cent in persons 
supported bj Instruction and a fall of per cent in Letters and Arts and Sciences. 
Under Religion, there are 13,000 fewer priests, 43,000 less engaged on temple 
service, 5,000 fewer catechists and mission servants, and 3,000 fewer religious 
mendicants. The decrease occurs in several districts, and is perhaps most 
striking in Ganjam, Guntur, Anantapur, Chittoor and Trichinopoly. The number 
of lawyers has increased, while their clerks are fewer by 15J per cent. It is 
perhaps worth remark that the actual workers among lawyers have risen by no 
less than 34 per cent, while dependants remain practically the same. 

40. In Medicine — Order 48 — we find a decrease of 4 per cent under medical 
men, and an increase of as much as 35^ per cent under their assistants. It must be 
remembered that in group 171 are included not only qualified graduates of a 
Medical College but also the ignorant and superstitious quack. And similarly 
there is no means of knowing how far the increase in gr(>up 172 represents an 
increase of trained nurses, compounders and so forth, or whether it means that a> 
larger number of barbers’ wives have returned themselves as rnidwives. The 
districts in which there is the greatest fall in the number of doctors are Anantapur 
and Trichinopoly, while the increase in nurses, etc., is greatest in Coimbatore, 
Tanjore, Madura and Tinnevelly. 

41. Next come the groups in Order 49 — Instruction ; the number of persons 
supported by these occupations has fallen by 12 per cent though in actual 
workers the fall is only 5 per cent. The fall is most noticeable in South 
Arcofc, Tanjore, Tinnevelly and Malabar, which are the last distiicts in which a 
fall in the number of schoolmasters would naturally be expected. It must, however, 
be remembered that as in the case of the medical profession, so in these groups 
the modern product of a university rubs shoulders with the master in a pial 
school. 

42. The remaining professions and arts are included in Order 50 which contains 
seven groups. Architects, surveyors and engineers have lost nearly 4,000 out of 
27,200; music has lost 5,800 out of 81,800; in fact all groups in the order 
have lost, and the order as a whole supports 6^ per cent fewer persons than in 

1911. 

43. There has been a fall of 21 per cent in the number of persons with 
independent means, chiefl}^ in the districts of Trichinopoly and North Arcot, 


44. Domestic service maintains 14,000 or 7 per cent fewer people than in 
1911 ; the number of grooms and coachmen has fallen by 37^ per cent and the 
6,000 private motor drivers do not quite make up the loss. The loss is distributed 
over most districts and in all probability represents a preference on the part of 
domestic servants to return an occupation, such as agriculture, other than their 
real one rather than an actual shortage of servants or a change in the habits of the 
people. 

45. The 1911 census saw an increase of 125 per cent in the number of 
those supported by “ insufiiciently described occupations.” At the 1921 census 
there is a still further increase of 38 per cent. The number classified in this 
order is now over 2,100,000. The increase is abnormally high in Vizagapatam, 
Kistna, Anantapur, North Arcot and Salem. There is, however, a satisfactory 
decrease in Trichinopoly and South Kanara districts. It cannot be necessary 
for so many as 2,000,000 persons to be described as owing their livelinood to one 
of these vague terms, and special efforts should be made at the next census to get 
other districts to follow the good example set this time by Trichinopoly and 
South Kanara, and to reduce, if not to eliminate altogether, the entries under 
these groups. 

24-a 


Sab class Vill. 
ProfessioDs 
and Liberal 
Arts 


Class D. Mis- 
cellaneons. 
Snb-class IX. 
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46. Finally, we have the “ unproductive ” who are fewer now by 25 per cent 
than in 1911. Inmates of jails, asylums and almshouses have fallen by 1 per 
cent, while beggars and prostitutes have fallen by 26J per cent. 


47. The accompanying 

diagram b 

ll^umher per IfiOO duppofted hy 



1921. 

1911 

Agriculture 

70S 

687 

Industry (including mines and trans- 



port) ... ... 
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US 

Commerce 

64 

66 

Professions 

25 

‘32 

Others 

77 

67 


been an increase are the insufficiently 


ed on subsidiary table 3 shows for each 
natural division the proportion of the 
population dependent on agriculture, 
industry, commerce, professions and 
other occupations. The^figures for the 
province as a whole are given in the 
margin. The variation under agricul- 
ture has been discussed above ; the 
“ other ” occupations in which there has 
scribed occupations. 
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Notf >. — The base of each rectan^rle is prop >rtional to the total populatioa of the province. The height shows 
the 'percentage of .the population which is enp‘'ovpd on each class of occupation. ^ 


48. In the Agency division the proportion of persons supported by agricul- 
ture is considerably higher than in any other division or in the province as a 
whole ; and there is a corresponding shortage in the proportion of those living 
by industiy, commerce and the professions. It will be observed from the figures 


dumber per 1.000 }>n 


Agriculture ... ... .. 801 815 

Industry (including, mines and trans- 
port) ... ,17 53 

(,’ om in erce . . . . . . ... :30 40 

Professions ... . ... P 4 

^>ther6 ]2<j 86 

entirely in the insufficiently described 


in the margin that there has been a fall 
in the past decade in the proportion of 
the population supported by agriculture, 
industry and commerce, while there 
has been a considerable increase in the 
number who live by the professions or 
by “ other” occupations. The increase 
under “ other ” occupations is almost 
occupations under which head the numbers 
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Number 'ppr 1^000 supportpd by 


Agricultiire 
Indnsfcry ... 
Coramerce 
Professions 
Others 


1921 

725 

114 

61 

20 

80 


1911. 

696 

138 

78 

13 

75 


have increased from 82,000 to 148,000. Practically the whole of this increase is 
in the group “ labourers and workmen, otherwise unspecified.” 

49. Passing on to the East Coast North division the proportions are 

as shown in the margin. It will be 
observed that these figures approximate 
much more closely to those of the 
Presidency. It will also be noticed that 
the districts of Vizagapatam and Kistna 
are exceptions to the rule that agricul- 
ture supports now a larger proportion 
of the population than in 1911, In 
1911, 724 out of every 1,000 persons in Vizagapatam and 721 in Kistna were 
supported by agriculture. The figures of this census are 691 and 673, whereas 
in Ganjam, Godavari and Guntur the proportion of those supported by agriculture 
has risen from 687, 665 and 696 to 781, 767 and 777. In Nellore there has been 
hardly any change in the proportion of the population supported by agriculture. 
Kistna again proves an exception to the rule that the proportion supported bv 
industry has fallen. In 1911, 135 persons in every 1,000 in the Kistna district 
were supported by industry. The proportion in 1921 is 146. The greatest fall 
has been in Ganjam, but Guntur, Godavari and Vizagapatam all return a con- 
siderably smaller proportion of their population supported by industry than was 
the case in 1911. Kistna again is the only district in the division which now has 
a larger proportion of the population supported by commerce than in 1911. 
The proportion in Nellore is exactly the same at the two censuses ; but in the other 
four districts of the division there has been a distinct falling off on the part of the 
commercial population. With regard to professions the districts differ from each 
other very much. Godavari, Kistna and Guntur more or less follow the fortunes of 
the division as a whole. In Ganjam the proportion of professional men is exactly 
the same in 1921 as it was in 1911. Vizagapatam returns show a fall from 67 per 
mdle in 1911 to 13 in 1921, while Nellore shows an increase from 10 per miile in 
1911 to 26 in 1921. 


The East 

Coast 

North 


50. The cities of Rajahmundry and Cocanada are situated in this division. As Cities 
-is natural, the distribution of the population by occupations in these cities is very 
different from the distribution in the districts. Agriculture supports only 286 
people per mille in Rajahmundry and 319 in Cocanada. Rajahmundry returns 
198 and Cocanada 182 per mille as maintained by industries. Commerce supports 
169 in Rajahmundry and 212 in Cocanada; and the professions support in 
Rajahmundry 87, and in Cocanada 116 out of every 1,000 persons. Rajahmundry 
shows 260 under other occupations as against 171 in Cocanada. 


51. In the Deccan considerably more people are supported by agriculture than 
the Presidency average, and the proportion has increased considerably in the past 

decade. There has been a correspond- 
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64 

63 
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23 

9 
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61 
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commerce, and by other 


ing decrease 
industry, by 

occupations. Professional men on the 
other hand show an increase, the propor- 
tion having risen from 9 per mille in 
1911 to 23 in 1921. There is no great 
variation in the four districts, though Bellary has a considerably higher propor- 
tion of agriculturists than the other districts and a corresponding shortage in 
those supported by industry ; but the figures for the State of Banganapalle are 
quite different from those of the rest of the Deccan. Only -549 per mille are 
shown as supported by agriculture, 122 by industries, 88 by commerce, 8 by 
professions, and 233 by other occupations. These other occupations are in almost 
every case “ labourers and workmen, otherwise unspecified,” of whom there are now 
no less than 7,463 against 351 in 1911. Kurnool district is an exception to the 
rule that the proportion of the population supported by industry has declined since 


The Deccan 
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1911 when llo people in a thousand were supported by industry ; the proportion- 
in 1921 is 120. In all other districts and States there has been a decrease. In 
commerce there has been a fall in Bellary, Anantapur and Sandur ; while in 
Cuddapah the proportion has risen from 58 to 62 per mille ; the most consider- 
able fall is in Anantapur district where the proportion has dropped from 7b 
to 43. The proportion shown under professions in 1911 was remarkably low, 
being less than 10 per mille in each district. In 1921 the proportion in three 
of the districts is just below the Presidency average, while in Bellary the propor- 
tion has risen from 9 per mille in 1911 to 28 in 1921. 

52. The only city in this division is Bellary where the returns show that of 
every 1,000 persons 263 are supported by agriculture, 265 by industry, 165 by 
trade, 141 by professions, and 166 by other occupations. The proportion of pro- 
fessional men is higher than in any city of the Presidency except Tanjore, 
Mangalore and Kumbakonam, all professions being well represented in the city of 
Bellary. 


Agriculture 

Industry 

Gommevce 

Professions 
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1921. 

1911 

70i 

698 

120 

132 

60 

70 

26 

16 

90 
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•5o. In the East Coast Central division the principal variation in the decade is 

a fall in the proportion of those sup- 
ported by commerce and industry and an 
increase in the proportion supported by 
other occupations. The increase in the 
number of those supported by agricul- 
ture is small and the proportion of 
agriculturists is still below the Presi- 
dency average. This is not surprising; for the East Coast Central division 
contains the city of Madras in which only 39 per mille of the inhabitants are 
supported by agriculture. This division also contains the district of South Arcot 
which is the most purely agricultural district of the Presidency, as many as 821 
of every 1,000 inhabitants deriving their livelihood from the land. The pro- 
portion of agriculture is lowest, after Madras, in Coimbatore where again there is 
a very large increase in the number returned as labourers unspecified. The pro- 
portion supported by industry in the city of Madras has risen from 271 to 370. 
There is also a slight increase in Chittoor and South Arcot but in the other districts 
the proportion has fallen, the principal fall bein^ in Coimbatore where it has gone 
down from 170 to 123 per mille. The loss is considerable in Salem and North 
Arcot and trifling in Chingleput. Of those supported by commerce the propor- 
tion in Madras has fallen from 294 , to 190 per mille, the reason apparently beins: a 
large increase in the number of those returned as business men unspecified. The 
proportion of the population supported by professional occupations has practically 
doubled in Madras, Chin^leput and Salem ; and there is no district in which there 
has not been a considerable increase. 


54. The cities included in this division are Madras, Coimbatore, Conjeeveram, 
Salem, Cuddalore and Vellore, for which the statistics are as shown below: — 


Number per l,CO0 supported by 

i 

Madras. | 

Coimbatore. 

Conjeeve- 

ram. 

Salem. j 

^1 

Cuddalore. 

Vellore. 

AgricMilture 

39 

398 

178 

653 ' 

453 

229 

JjidaBtry 

370 1 

19H 

512 

131 

125 

226 

ommerce . ... .. . . 

190 

139 ' 

loO 

i 1S8 

152 

; 263 

Prol’esBions 

124 

75 

1 86 1 

24 

44 

1 97 

< Mhers ... ... ... ... , 

271 

190 

1 68 

1 49 j 

226 

183 


5-5. Salem and Cuddalore were mentioned in the 1911 census report as typical of 
the “ overgrown village ” type of city and the reference is justified to some extent 
by the fact that these two cities both contain a large proportion of aoricnlturists. 
In Salem as many as 655 per mille depend on agriculture and for Cuddalore the 
proportion is 453. More than half the population of Conjeeveram is maintained 
by industry— chiefly weaving — a proportion which is not approached in anv 
other city except Madura where 499 persons out of 1,000 are supported by 
industries. 
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56. The proportions in this division differ considerably from those in any other 

natural division, and the variations be- 
tween 1911 and 1921 are more consider- 
able in this division than in any other. 
The proportion of those engaged in 
agriculture has increased and there has 
been a considerable decrease in the pro- 
portion supported both by commerce and by “other’’ occupations. Going to 
the figures for the districts we find that the increase in the proportion of agricul- 
turists has occurred in every district except Madura. The increase is most con- 
siderable in Tanjore and least in Tinnevelly which has h remarkably low agricul- 
tural population only 587 per mille of the inhabitants deriving their support from 
agriculture. In every district except Rammld and Tinnevelly the industrial 
population has increased. The increase is most considerable in Trichinopoly. 
Under commerce there is a striking variation in the population of Tanjore 
district; in 1911, 106 in every 1,000 persons depended upon commerce; the pro- 
portion has now fallen to 64. In Ramnad also there has been a considerable 
falling off from 105 persons per mille in 1911 to 81 in 1921. Professions 
occupy a particularly large number of persons in the district of Tanjore. 

57. There are 6 cities in this natural division, Madura, Trichinopoly, Kumba- 
konam, Tanjore, Negapatam and Tinnevelly in none of which is there anything 
unusual in the distribution of the population by occupations. 


Number per 1^000 supported htj 



1921. 

1911 

AgricnHnre 

695 

658 

Industry 

. 139 

J35 

Commerce 

... ... 67 

86 

Professions 

28 

21 

Others ... 

71 

lOO 


Number per 1,000 
supported by 

Madura. 

Trichinopoly. 

1 Kumbakonam 

Tanjore. 

^ Negapatam. 

Tinnevelly 

Agriculture 

138 

148 

220 

194 

174 

256 

Industry 

499 

892 

258 

288 

881 

806 

Commerce ... 

188 

215 

244 

155 

166 

125 

Professions ... ... , 

98 

113 

; 146 

168 

76 

! 87 

Others ... ... ... j 

182 

182 

! 132 

205 

203 

276 
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58. 

In the West Coast division 

the p 


Number per 1,000 supported by 



1921 . 

1911. 

Agriculture 

644 

633 

Industry 

173 

156 

Gommeroe 

96 

109 

Professions 

36 

28 

Others ... 

51 

74 


is most 
district 


and professions has increased while the 
number supported by other occupations 
has gone down. The proportion of agri- 
culturists is lower in this division than 
in any other part of the Presidency. 
The increase in agriculturists occurs in 
noticeable in Malabar. The increase under industry 
and is practically uniform. The fall under 


com- 


every district and 
occurs in every 

inerce occurs in every district except South Kanara where there is a small 
increase. The proportion of professional men in the Nilgiris has nearlv trebled 
while there is a slight increase in Malabar and South Kanara. 


prr 

.-supported 



Calicut. 

Manga- 

lore. 

Agriculture 

... 97 

171 

Industry 

. . 346 

819 

Commerce 

.. 231 

213 

Professions 

.. 113 

161 

Others ... 

... 213 

1.86 


GO. Imperial Table XVIII gives the 

per lOMOO n'ho returned a subsidiary occupation. 




1921. 

1911. 

Rent receivers -landowners 


.. 653 

2,788 

,, tenants ... 


... 719 

1,993 

Cultivators — landowners ... 


... 437 

1,229 

„ tenants 

... 

... 463 

1,212 

Labourers ... 


... 227 

318 


59, The cities in this division are 
Calicut and Mangalore ; both are con- 
siderable industrial centres, 346 per 
mille in Calicut and 319 in Mangalore 
being supported by industrial occupa- 
tions. The other figures call for no 
special comment. 

subsidiai'y occupations of agriculturists 
and Imperial Table XIX the subsidiarj 
occupations returned by those whose 
principal occupation is not agriculture. 
The gist of Table XVIII is contained 
in subsidiary table 5, while subsidiary 
table 4 shows the principal occupations 
of persons who returned agriculture as 


East Coast 
Sootli 


Cities 


West Coast 


Cities 
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CHAPTER XII. — occupation 


Agricoltare 
as a subsi- 
diary 

occupation 


their subsidiary occupation. The first point which arrests attention is the 
striking fall in the number of those who have returned a subsidiary occupation. 
Taking first those who have returned agriculture as the principal occupation, we 
see from subsidiary table 5 that there has been a very great reduction among all 
sorts of agriculturists except labourers, and even among them the fall is consi- 
derable. There is no doubt that a large number of people who in 1911 returned 
their traditional occupation as the principal occupation and agriculture as 
subsidiary, have at this census returned agriculture as the main occupation and 
suppressed the traditional occupation altogether. The same condition is to be 
seen from a study of subsidiary table 4 and a comparison of it with the corre- 
sponding table of 1911. In 1921, 75 in 10.000 of the actual workers whose 
principal occupation was not agriculture returned an agricultural subsidiary 
occupation. In 1911 the proportion was 279 in 10,000; the figures for the 

natural divisions are compared in the 


j)‘^r 10,000 ?rho at 'paifially ajricuUurit^t?^ 



1921. 

1911. 

Percentnge 
of variation 

A^eacy 

0 

133 

— 955 

East Coast North 

SS 

415 

-78-8 

Deccan 

... lOiy 

359 

-70-5 

East Coast Central 

32 

233 

-86 3 

East Coast Sonth ... 

... lltj 

220 

-47 3 

West Coast ... 

... 57 

172 

-68G 


margin. The fall is less than 50 per 
cent only in one division — the East 
Coast South. It is between 50 and 75 
per cent in the West Coast and Deccan 
divisions, and between 75 and 100 per 
cent in the East Coast North, East 
Coast Central and Agency divisions. 


61. From the statement below it will be seen that agriculture is returned 
as a subsidiary occupation in the East Coast South and in the Deccan divisions 
more than in other parts of the Presidency, and that taking the Presidency as a 
whole it is commonest among those whose principal occupation is public adminis- 
tration or a profession. Each natural division, however, has its own peculiarity. 
In the Agency there are very few persons who return agriculture as a subsidiary 
occupation and of those who do most return an industry as the main occupation. 
In the East Coast North the largest number return a profession as the main 
occupation, but industry, public administration, and independent means are not 
far behind. In the Deccan, as in the East Coast South, a large number of 
those who supplement their principal occupation with agriculture are domestic 
servants ; in the Deccan persons of independent means come next, closely followed 
by professional persons, industrial workers, persons engaged in public administra- 
tion and transport workers ; in the Bast Coast South persons engaged in public 
administration are the most numerous after domestic servants, and then come 
persons of independent means, members of the public forces, professions and 
traders. In the East Coast Central division the number of persons who return 
agriculture as a secondary occupation is very low, and of them the majority 
belong to the professions or to the public forces. On the West Coast the 
majority are principally engaged in public administration or a profession. 


N?iviher per lOfiOO actual ivorkers v:ho are partially aqricidturists. 


Principal occupation. 

Madras. 

Agency 

East 

Coast 

North. 

Deccan, 

East 

Coast 

Central. 

East i 
Coast 1 
South. 

West 

Coast. 

All occupations ... ... ... 

75 


88 

106 

32 

116 

57 

Market-gardening 

51 


321 

56 

22 

64 

51 

Tending of animals ... 

168 

30 

171 

298 

62 

301 

22 

Industry 

312 

106 

453 

554 

147 

350 

169 

Transport 

168 


148 

532 

! 57 

250 

105 

Trade .. 

313 

19 

354 

329 

! Ill 

569 

198 

Public force ... 

289 

58 

232 

179 

215 

587 

60 

Public administration 

477 

12 

412 

i 534 

1 199 

' 855 

572 

Professions 

417 

1 27 : 

193 

565 

235 

570 

307 

Independent means ... ... ... 

302 

1 

404 

569 

, 132 

705 

81 

Domestic service 

362 

i 

148 

1,071 

26 

1,242 

44 
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62. Turning now to occupations combined witli agriculture where agriculture 
is tlie principal occupation, we find that in every case the majority have returned as 
their subsidiary occupation some other form of agricultural occupation, next come 
traders, and then, as is natural, a difference manifests itself between the various 
classes of agriculturists. Among landowners, the most common subsidiary 
occupations after trade are religion, money-lending and dealing in grain, wood 
or metal industry, the washing of clothes and miscellaneous labour; among 
tenants, we find general labour, religion, wood or metal industry, money-lending 
and grain dealing, public service, and textile industry; among cultivators and 
labourers alike, we find miscellaneous labour, Avood and metal industry, cattle 
breeding and textile industries. 

63. From subsidiary table 6 we see that 7,565,555 women out of the female 
population of 21,693 997 are engaged in some occupation. Of every 1,000 
women workers 750 are employed in cultivation, 90 in industry, 52 in trade, 72 
in occupations insufficiently described, and 36 in other occupations. Of the agri- 
culturists 313 in every 1,000 are cultivating landowners, 295 are field labourers, 
209 are cultivating tenants, 111 are farm servants, 45 are non-cultivating land- 
owners, and 27 are nou' cultivating tenants. In 1911, 746 women in every 1,000 
workers in British tei^ritory Avere employed on agriculture, and of this number, 
447 were labourers or farm servants, 532 were cultivating landlords or tenants. 
There is little difference between the figures of 1911 and those of the present 
census. 

64. The general feature of the 1921 census is an almost universal reduction 
in the proportion of women who work. In three only of the 12 sub-classes has 
there been an increase in the proportion of women workers and these three are 
mining, transport and professions. The women who work in mines are 
practically all employed in the mica industry in Nellore. The women who work 
at transport are (1) labour employed on roads and bridges; (2) owners of 
carts; (3) porters and messengers; and (4) railway labour. Those who depend 
on professions are supported by religiouj medicine, teaching and music. But 
the actual numbers employed on all these professions are very small. The actual 
number of women employed has fallen by 813,823 or 9‘7 per cent and in 1921 
only 585 women were working for every 1,000 males as against 648 in 1011, 

65. After cultivation the principal occupations which afford women a liveli- 
hood are trade in food, industries of dress and the toilet, textile industries and 
building industries. These occupations absorb 6^ millions of the 7^ million 
women workers and of the remaining million more than half come under the head 
of insufficiently defined occupations. An examination of each of these occupa- 
tions in detail may indicate the direction in which women’s work tends to 
develop. 


Number of female actual u'orli'^rs. 


Occupation. 

Kent receivers — laudowuers 
j, tenants 

Cultivators — landowners 
„ tenants ... 

Labourers 

Tea, etc., estates 

Fruit, flower, etc , growers ... 


1921. 1 

1 

1911 

Varia- 

tion 

per cent. 

254A63 

112,973 

+ 125 2 

150.604 

17,617 

1 4- 754 9 

1,774.460 

2.264,228 

' - 21 6 

1,188,219 

1,104.904 

' - 75 

2.306.394 

2,760,380 

1-16 4 

17,347 

9,723 

! + V8-4 

11,692 

j 8,874 

1 + 31-S 


66. The hgures for the agri- 
cultural occupations are given in 
the margin. There has been a very 
consideiahle increase in the number 
of landlords and tenants, who lease 
their laud for cultivation to others, 
and a considerable decrease both 
in cultivators and in labourers. 
The number of women employed 
on planters’ estates has nearly 
doubled. 


Subsidiary 
occupations 
of agricul- 
turists 


Occupations 
of women 


Fewer women 
workers 


Chief occupa- 
tions at which 
women work 


Agricnltnre 


25 
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Textile 

iDdastries 


Industries of 
dress and the 
toilet 


Building 

industries 


Trade in food 


Occnpatioo by 
caste 


yuiiiher of female actual work^fr, 



( 1 


Vuria- 

Oceuptitioii 

j 1921 

1911 

tiou 



! per cent 

All textile industries. 

19.5,954. 

292,076 

- 32 9 

Cotton spinning, 

sizing and weaving. 

102,595 

194,350 

- 47 2 

Rope, twine and 

string 

Coconut fibre work ... 

5,548 

30,988 

y 54,518 

- 32 1 

Other fibres ... 

Cotton ginning 

545 

5,700 

J 

12,548 

' - 54 6 

Silk spinning and I 
weaving 

! 8,958 

15,452 

- 42 0 

Weavers nnspecifi^ed, ’ 

1 31,833 

1 

... 

... 


67. Of the textile industries those 
which employ most women are shown in 
the margin. There has been an enor- 
mous fall in the number of women 
employed in each kind of work. These 
figures do not tell us whether the fall is 
in the number of women employed in 
mills, or in the number of women who 
work at cottage industries. 


68. In industries of dress and the toilet, the variation between the number 


Number of female actual irorker:^. 


Occupation. 


1921. 

1911. 

Variation 
per cent. 

All industries 

of 1 

1 



dress, eto. 


192,576 

211,414 

- 89 

Tailors, etc. 


7,368 

12,018 

- 38-7 

Shoe-makers 


19,252 1 

15,888 ! 

+ 21*2 

Washing, etc. 


160,125 

175,996 

- 90 

Barbers, etc. 

... ! 

4,189 ! 

4,074 

+ 28 


number of women workers has fallen by 

Numher of female actual ivorkera. 


Occupation. 

1921 

1911. 

V ariation 
per cent. 

All building indns- 




tries 

101,141 

85,579 

+ 18*2 

Lime burners 

2,730 

3,111 

- 12-2 

Excavators, etc. 

49,994 

55,752 

- 10 3 

Stone-cutters, etc ... 
Bricklayers, etc. 

7,803 

37,321 

j 20,230 

+ 123-1 

Bnilders 

j 

3,293 

6,486 

- 49-2 


of women employed in 1911 and the 
number employed in 1921 is much 
less than in the occupations hitherto 
examined. In fact there has been an 
increase during the decade in the 
number of female shoe-makers and also 
in the number of female barbers. The 
great majority of women who work at 
these industries are employed on wash- 
ing and cleaning of clothes and here the 
per cent. 

69. In the building industries there 
has been a considerable increase in the 
number of women employed. From 
the figures in the margin we see that, 
while there has been a fall in the 
number of women working as lime- 
burners and excavators, the number 
of women employed as stone-cutters, 
bricklayers, etc., has more than 
doubled. 


Number of female actual workers. 


Occupation. 

1921. 

1 Varia- 
1911. j tion 

iper cent. 

1 

All food trades 

217,826 

351,570 1 - 38 0 

Sellers of wine 

7,308 

15.045 1 - 51*4 

Hotel-keepers 

10,163 

3,397 + 199 2 

63,160 1 - 381 

Fish-dealers 

39,069 

Grocers, etc. 

I 41,792 

106,973 i - 60 9 

Sellers of milk, etc. 

, 25,446 

28,318 - 10- L 

„ sweetmeats 

! 27,527 

42,025 - 3 4*5 

,, vegetables 

30,995 

45,865 ! - 3 2 4 

„ grain 

' 19,824 

28,607 - 3 0 7 

,, tobacco .. 

„ sheep, goats and 

4.335 

4,661 1 - 7 0 

pigs 

, 1,227 

2,629 - 53 3 

„ hay and grass ... 

10,140 

1 10,890 1 - 6 9 


70. Trade in food is the next group 
of occupations which employs a large 
number of women. TJhe figures in the 
margin show that there has been a large 
fall in tbe number of women workers 
except in the group “ hotel-keepers ’’ 
where the number of women has 
increased from 3,400 to 10,000. All the 
other occupations employ fewer women 
than they did in 1911. The fall is 
especially striking in the case of sellers 
of wine, grocers and dealers in sheep, 
goats and pigs, each of which occupa- 
tions now gives employment to less 
than half the number of women 
employed in 1911. 


71. Material for the study of the relation between occupation and caste is 
contained in Imperial Table XXI and subsidiary table 8. We notice that 
except in the case of Ambattan, Chenchu, Devanga, Kaikolan, Kamsala (Telugu), 
Komati, Kusavan, Mangala, Odde, Pattanavan, Sale, Saurashtra, Sembadavan, 
Tsakala, Vaoiyan, Vannan, and Yerukala, cultivation in some form or other is the 
favourite occupation of each caste. Of the castes specified as exceptions to this 
rule, practically all are castes with distinct occupational characteristics, e.g., the 
Ambattan and Mangala castes are by hereditary tradition barbers ; the Devanga, 
Kaikolan, Sale and Saurashtra are all by tradition weavers or dyers; the 
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Nuviher nper 1 /}O0 workers -who returned a reliuious 
occuyation 

1921 


1911 


Sembadavan and Pattanavan are fisliing castes; the Tsakala and Vannan are 
washermen; Vaniyans are concerned with the extraction and selling of vegetable 
oils ; the principal occupation of Komatis is the keeping of sundry bazaars and 
miscellaneous shops ; Kusavans are potters ; Telugu Kamsalas are artisans whose 
main occupations are working in gold and carpentry; but even with these artisans 
and other castes with special hereditary occupations, we find that in practically 
every case a considerable proportion of the members of the castes are returned as 
agriculturists, 

72. Among Brahmans in all parts 
of the Presidency^ there has been a erreat 
fall in the number who returned as 
their principal occupation some form of 
religious calling or service in a temple. 
The comparative figures are as shown 
in the margin. 

Again among ali Brahmans except 
Oriya Brahmans there has been a 
decline in the number of non-cultiva- 
ting landowners and tenants as shown 
in the margin, 

Bralimans on this occasion have 
preferred to return their occupation as 
that of cultivators. Hence we find for 
each of the Brahman castes except 
Kanarese an increase in the proportion 
returned as cultivating landowners and 
tenants. 

73. We may next consider the occu- 
pations returned by those castes which 
constitute what are generally termed 
the depressed classes, among whom the 
statistics for only the castes shown in the 
margin are available both for 1921 and 
1911. 

The greatest variation occurs in the Holeya caste, among whom in 1911 
only 28 per mille were returned as cultivating landowners and tenants. In 1921 
this proportion has risen to 480 ana there are also in every 1,000 actual workers 
8 non-cultivating landowners and tenants. Among Chakkiliyans and Madigas the 

proportion of leather workers is approxi- 

Kumier per 1,000 worker, returned as gm^^ral lahour.r,. mately the Same in 1921 aS iu 1911. 

The only other important occupation 
returned by these castes is general 
labour and the variation between the 
proportions in 1921 and 1911 under this 
head is as shown in the mArgin. 

74. Imperial Table XXI gives particulars of occupations for a certain number 
of hill and jungle tribes. It is unfortunate that occupation statistics were 
not tabulated in 1911 for any of these tribes; hence figures for comparison are 
not available. The occupations that are most frequently returned are culti- 
vation, general labour, forest work and, in the case of Badag'as, work on tea and 

coffee estates. The statement in the 
margin shows the number per thousand 
workers of each tribe engaged in each 
of these occupations. The^ only other 
occupations returned by any consider- 
able number of these tribes are trade, 
returned by 4 Khoncis per mille, weaving 
(120 Dombos), begging (95 Chenclms), 
cattle-breeding (115 Dombos), and village 
watchmen (12 Konda Doras). 

25-a 


Brahman, TeUign ... 

40 

lOS 

,, Tamil ... 

71 

122 

,, Kanarese 

34 

60 

,, Oriya 

51 

86 

„ Maiayalarij 

125 

269 

Number ypr 1^000 workers returned as non-cultivating 

landoaners and te^iants 

1921 

1911. 

Brahman, Tehigu ... 

295 

386 

„ Tamil 

213 

332 

,, Kanarese 

U4 

141 

„ Oriya 

196 

184 

„ MalaySlam 

412 

483 

Number yer 7^000 workers returned as 

cultivaiiny 

landowners and tenants. 

1921. 

1911. 

Brahman, Telugu 

494 

329 

,, Tamil 

308 

196 

,, Kanarese 

643 

713 



524 

420 

,, Malayalam 

90 

71 

Number yet 1^000 vjorkers returned as 

agricultural 

labovrers. 

1921. 

1911. 

Chakkiliyan 

408 

468 

Cheraman 

912 

956 

Holeya 

442 

797 

^adiga 

473 

661 

Mala 

609 

791 


Chakki)iyan 

Chernman 

Holeya 

Madig^a 


1921. 

152 


80 

S-1 


19U. 

259 

IG 

23 


— 

Ordinary 

cultiva- 

tion. 

. General 
j labour. 

Forest j 
work. 1 

] 

Badaga 

688 

113 


Chenchu . . 

218 

239 1 

315 ' 

Honibo 

516 

150 


Gadaba 

880 ' 


41 , 

Khond 

876 

106 

9 

Konda Dora .. ^ 

777 

I 168 

11 ' 

Savara ... | 

i 929 

: 47 ' 

13 I 


Estates 
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Weavers 


Kalians 


Women 
workers by 
caste 


Number p^r mille 

>ngag>>d tn spinning, f reaving 

and djeing. 


1921. 

1911. 

Devanga ... 

540 

736 

Kiiikolan .. 

480 

538 

Sale 

47l 

636 

Saunishtra 

702 


Number pe 

r mille eyigaged in cultivation. 

1921. 

Devdntra 


... 293 

Kaikolan... 

. ... 

... 363 

Sale 


... 365 

Saara''htra 



68 


umber 'p-^r mdle engaged in trade in textiles, etc. 


1921. 


Devans^a ... ... ... ... ... 01 

Kaikolaa ... ... ... ... ... 27 

Sale 28 

Saurashtra ... ... ... ... . ... 58 


75. In 1911 oocupatioD statistics 
were tabulated for the three weavingr 
castes, Devanga, Kaikolan and Sale. In 
1921 we have in addition statistics for 
Saurashtras. 


The number per mille of the work- 
ers of these castes who are engaged in 
cultivation is shown in the margin. 

And the proportion who returned 
trade in piece-goods and ready-made 
clothing is shown in the margin. 


In the case of Uevangas, Kaikolans and Sales tliere is a marked decline in the 
numbers who live by their traditional occupations of spinning and weaving, and 
a large increase in the proportion who return agriculture as their principal 
means of livelihood. Saurashtras during the decade have made a notable advance 
socially, economically, and educationally, and instead of one of the more backward 
communities, are now regarded as one of the most progressive. 

1911. 7d. Apart from the castes already 

mentioned the only pre-eminently agri- 
cultural caste for which statistics were 
tabulated in 1911 are the Kalians, The 
24 1921 statistics for this caste compare 

“I with those of 1911 as shown in the 
34 margin. 


1921. 


Cultivators ... ... ... ... 607 

Non -cultivating landowners and 


tenants .. 

... 197 [ 

Agricultural labour 

... 98 J 

Miscellaneous labour 

23 

Artisana and other industries 

12 

Trade 


Others 

... 63 


The proportion of the caste engaged in ordinary cultivation remains 
unchanged, and the numbers engaged in the other occnpationa are so small that 
the slight variation is not worthy of notice. 

77. The last column of subsidiary table 8 shows for each of the castes 
and each of the occupations the proportion of female workers for every thousand 
male workers. In 1921 there are only two castes, Holeyas and Konda Doras, in 


which the number of female workers 


X umber <>f f female irorlcers 1,000 malp uorkers. 



1921. 

1911. 

Brahman — Telut^u 

... 386 

257 

„ Tamil 

... 276 

135 

,, Kanarese 

... 570 

281 

„ Oriya 

.. 137 

209 

„ Malay alam ,. 

... 79 

78 


Holeya 

... 1,018 

Tsakalt* 

847 

Konda Dora 

... 1,011 

Velama 

... 833 

Cheruman ... 

995 

Vannan 

788 

Khond 

932 

Odde 

.. 776 

Idiga 

926 

Kuramban ... 

755 

llnvan 

895 

Mara van 

752 

Mala 

887 

Valaiyan 

... 745 

Billtiva 

... 883 

! Pallan 

... 719 


exceeds the number of males. In 1911 
female workers were in a majority* 
among Cherumans as well, but in 1921 
there are only 995 female workers among 
Cherumans for every 1,000 males. The 
proportion of female workers among 
Brahmans of all languages except Oriya 
has increased as shown in the margrin. 

The increase occurs mainly among 
those who follow agricultural occupa- 
tions. The castes which have the 
greatest proportion of women workers 
are shown in the margin. 


Most of the Holeya women work as agricultural labourers. Konda Dora 
women mostly do general coolie work, but they also sell firewood and attend to 
cultivation. Cheruman women are generally employed as agricultural labourers 
and they also work at basket making. Khond women are largely employed on 
cultivation, on general labour, in the sale of firewood, and in basket work. Idiga 
women mostly work as agricultural labourers. 
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PAET II.— INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS. 

(Contributed by Mr, G. W, E. Cotton, G.LE,, LGjS,) 

Paht 1. — Genernl. 

78. Many reasons have been given at different times by different authorities General 
for the industrial backwardness of the Madras Presidency. Some have pointed out *’®“**’*“ 
that the intelligentsia have no natural inclination for industrial pursuits and prefer 
the less exacting routine of academic study to the strenuous apprenticesliip which 
commerce demands of its acolytes. The professional classes, others say, consider 
the acquisition of land the best investment for their savings and the hereditary 
trading castes have a much greater aptitude for trafficking in raw materials than 
in promoting manufactures, while the history of joint-stock company promotion 
in Madras indicates a singular lack of that co-operative confidence which is 
necessary if capital is to flow into industrial ventures. These factors have no 
doubt a good deal to do wuth the present unsatisfactory position, but if they 
represented the whole truth the commercial achievement of Bengal would have 
been no better. The jute mills which have contributed so greatly to the prosperity 
of that Presidency owed everything in the early stages of their development to 
British enterprise and British capital and the frenzy of company promoting which 
reached its height in the year following the armistice was made possible by the 
gambling propensities of the Marwari colony in Calcutta rather than by any 
industrial awakening on the part of the natives of the province. The basic causes 
which operate to delay the industrial development of the Presidency are 
undoubtedly the absence of cheap fuel and the comparative lack of mineral wealth. 

I have seen it stated that fuel costs calory for calory, about tlii-ee times as much in 
Madras as it does in English industrial centres. No supplies of coal have yet been 
proved within the borders of the Presidency, though prospecting in the Godavari 
valley has lately been resumed wdth some prospect of success. A licence has been 
even more recently applied for to put down some borings for petroleum further 
south, but the geological prognosis is not exactly favourable. Attention is again 
being drawn to the extensive lignite deposits wffiich are believed to exist in 
Travancore and elsewhere on the West Coast and also in the neighbourhood of 
Pondicherry and samples which have been obtained suggest that here is a possible 
source of cheap fuel if (but this is a very important qualification) a process of 
inexpensive briquetting can be devised. Meanwffiile the price of wood fuel has risen 
by 60 per cent in the last ten years, and continues to rise while the price of oil 
fuel chiefly obtained from Burma is three times what it was in 191 4. The mineral 
resources of the Presidency do not compare with those of certain other provinces 
and with the additional handicap of costly fuel, neither the magnetic iron ores of 
Salem for example nor the bauxites of Vizagapatam and the Malabar Coast can 
profitably be exploited. In these circumstances I can only echo Sir Alfred 
Chatterton’s regret that very little use is made of hydraulic power : in fact, in the 
last ten years there has been no addition to the installations then existing, one at 
Sivasamudram and the other at Aruvankadu. However, ttianks chiefly to the 
interest provoked by the hydro-electric survey of India which was initiated some 
three years ago, prospects for the future are decidedly brighter. There are several 
projects now under examination, among which may be mentioned the Sirumalai, 
the Kolliraalai, the Kunda and the Pykara schemes which, if they materialize, wull 
supply power to Madura, Trichinopoly, Coimbatore and Calicut, respectively. The 
Periyar scheme, on the other han^l, has not advanced much, if at all, since 1911 
chiefly, it would seem, owing to the difficulty of reconciling the claims of the 
promoters with those of the Irrigation Department. Apart from the electricity 
generated by Avater power, there are a few public power installations supplying 
current for electric lighting, driving fans and in some cases for industrial purposes. 

The Madura municipality is understood to be negotiating for a generating station 
which wall supply the town with light and also furnish the power for a service of 
trams. For the development of chemical industries, scarcely less important than 
cheap supplies of sulphuric and hydrochloric acids and alkalis, such as caustic soda 
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and ammonia is the availability of electricity at sufficiently low rates. Madras is 
no better and no worse off than the rest of India in the matter of the essential 
chemicals, the Igreat bulk of which are of necessity imported, but of the several 
promising hydro-electric schemes which are now being investigated in Southern 
India, it is doubtful if any will yield electric energy at a figure which will make 
it profitable to employ it either for electro-metallurgical or electrolytic purposes 
owing to the fact that the water-supplies from which the power is generated 
postulate in most cases very heavy expenditure on the construction of storage 
reservoirs in order to guard against a shortage in the rainless interval between the 
north-east and south-west inonsoons- 

79. The only two minerals worked in the Madras Presidency on any consider- 
able scale are manganese and mica, but magnesite, barytes and the precious metals,, 
gold pnd silver also figure in the returns. 

o o 

The total exports of manganese ore daring the ten years ending 31st March 
1921 amounted to 191,865 tons (chiefly from the Vizagapatam district) as compared 
with 952,025 tons in the ten years ending 31st March 1909. The average pro- 
duction in the quinquennium ending in 1913 amounted to about 120,000 tons. 
From 1914 - 18 the average fell to 14,000. This was partly attributable to two 
of the principal mines being flooded, and all work in them being suspended for 
about a year after war broke out. In 1914 some 33,00u tons were mined in Sandur 
State chiefly for shipment to Belgium and Germany, but nothing was taken out of 
this area from 1915 onwards. High ocean freights, shortage of tonnage and 
export restrictions greatly affected the industry in Vizagapatam apart from the* 
competition of other deposits in India with a higher commercial value. A reflec- 
tion of this decline will be found in the census returns which show that the 
population supported by mineral production in the Presidency fell from 18,336 to 
9,288 or practically 50 per cent between 1911 and 1921. 

The mining of mica in large open quarries in the Xellore district continued. 
The outbreak of hostilities suspended the activities of a German firm which had 
just started the mining and shipping of mica from this field on a large scale. For 
a time thereafter trade conditions aiscouraged output and diminished the volume 
of exports, but later on a considerable demand grew up for Nellore as well ae 
Bihar mica for munition purposes. In September 1915 exports except to the 
United Ringriom were prohibited and in June 3916 a scheme to purchase on 
Government account was introduced. The output from Xellore during the ten 
years ending 31st December 1929 amounted to 4,123 tons valued at Us. 43,68,478 
as compared with 4,234 tons valued at Rs. 49,64,193 for the previous decade.. 
The above figures are generally regarded as conservative, 

4410 exploitation of the magnesite deposits in the Chalk Hills near Salem 
has been steadily proceeded with in spite of various handicaps during the past 
decade. In 1916 and the following year over 17,000 tons were mined, but in 
1918 there was a set-back to less than 6,000 tons. The exports are chiefly in the 
form of caustic magnesia obtained by calcining at a temperature of 800° C. In 
1913-14 only 6 per cent of the shipments went to the United Kingdom, while 55 
per cent went to Germany and 39 per cent to Belgium. The present prospects 
of the industry are decidedly hopeful. 

44ie gold fields of Auantapur have yielded the following quantities of gold 
and silver during the last ten years : — 

OZ. TEOY. 

Gold 152,845 

Silver 5,945 

Only one mine was systematically worked. 

The considerable deposits of barytes occurring near Betamcherla in the 
Kornool district were for the first time exploited during the decennium. Two 
hundred and ninety. four tons were mined in 1913, but after that nothing was 
done until 1918 when 1,200 tons were extracted. The figures for 1919 and 1920 
were 232 and 213 tons, respectively, only. 
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80. As regards other raw materials, it is only perhaps in respect of cotton, oil- 
seeds and hides and skias that Madras is at all favourably situated, and in 
these fields there is much yet to be done in the way of developing manufactures 
in the country. There are those who would regard the extent by which her 
present exports of oil-seeds can be superseded by exports of oil and so much of 
the oil-cake as is not absorbed in the country for manorial purposes, the barometer 
of the industrial advance of the Madras Presidency. The problem is not one 
of finding the necessary capital to erect mills and machinery so much as of 
overcoming the diflSculties which face the exporters of oil and oil-cake owing 
to tariff differentiation against them in the chief continental markets, while 
the raw material is admitted free, and the much higher freights which are 
demanded for oil and cake, particularly the former which cannot be carried in bulk 
as can the raw materials. The prejudice against oil expressed in India on 
account of impurities or deliberate adulteration has also to be lived down. The 
bulk of the skins exported are tanned, but not dressed, while hides are usually 
shipped in the form of kips,” i.e., half or crust tanned which means tliat they 
have to be subjected to further treatment known as “ currying ’’ after they 
reach foreign markets, before they can be regarded as finished leather. There 
is no cotton spinning and weaving mill north of Madras though there are large 
areas uuder cotton in the Northern Circars and Ceded districts. A company 
called the Bezwada Spinning and Weaving Mills, Limited, was registered in 1920, 
but the promoters have hitherto found it impossible to obtain sufficient capital 
to proceed to allotment. Another potential source of industrial wealth is the 
forests, the systematic exploitation of which has in the teeth of a good deal of 
criticism only just begun, while as regards bamboos and other material suitable 
for conversion into wood pulp, the Carnatic Paper Mills, Limited, has commenced 
the erection of a mill at Rajahmundry, but the extent of the Presidency resources 
in this regard has scarcely yet been fully ascertained. The industrial develop- 
ments which have taken place in Madras during the past ten years, as in the 
previous decade, have taken the form usually of expansion in the field that lies 
midway between manufacturing and cottage industries, typical examples of which 
are rice bulling and cotton ginning. Unlike the bulk of cottage industries, as for 
example, handloora weaving, they do not produce manufactured articles but 
stop short at the conversion of raw products into a form more suitable for 
further handling. 
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81, The following tabular statement extracted from the season and crop Acreage 
report for 1910-11 and 1920-21 shows in detail the area devoted to each of the foAstasd 
crops grown in the Presidency which are subjected to preparatory processes of an industrial 
industrial or quasi-industrial character before they are put on the market : — crops 


Area. 



^ 



Difference 


1920-21. 

1910-11. 

(plus or minus). 

Classification of areas — 

ACS. 

ACS. 


(1) Forests 

12,985,852 

13,606,994 

- 621,142 

(:i) Net area under cultivation ... 

33,073,385 

33,751,813 

- 678,428 

{o) Net area cropped 

(4) Irrigated from Government 

37,553,000 

38,085,000 

- 532,000 

and private canals, tanks, 

wells and other sources 

9,368,816 

9,922,954 

- 554,138 

Acreage under cr op — 

Cereals — 

Rice 

11,096,365 

10,754,010 

1- 342,355 

Oil-seeds — 

Linseed ... 

8,792 

14,131 

- 5,339 

Gingelly ... 

752,622 

815,100 

- 62,478 

Groundnut 

1,599,738 

934,135 

+ 665,603 

Castor 

390,668 

497,823 

- 107,155 

Coconut ... 

544,747 

543,112 

+ 1,635 

Sugar — 

Sugarcane 

103,308 

94,879 

+ 8,429 

Palmyra ... 

83,616 

88,740 

- 5,124 
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r~ ■ 

1920-21. 

1910-11. 

DiffereBce 
(plus or minus). 

Fibres — 

Cotton 

Jote ••• ... ... 

Kubber ,,, 

ACS. 

... 2,121,628 

678 

18,004 

ACS. 

2,317,045 

Nil. 

4,420 

- 195,417 
+ 678 
+ ' 8,584 

Dyes — 

Indigo 

112,188 

81,464 

-t- 80,674 

Drags and narcotics — 

Coffee 

Tea 

Tobacco ... 

54,108 

46,250 

201,062 

«> 

49,097 

16,737 

218,315 

+ 5,011 

+ 29,513 
- 17,253 


82. The fall in the area under forests is no doubt attributable to the policy of 
converting reserves into unreserves in the neighbourhood of villages for the benefit 
of the agricultural community, but the decline in the net area under cultivation 
is only temporary and attributable to the failure of both monsoons in parts of 
Ganjam, Vizagapatain, Kurnool, Godavari and Anantapur in 1920-21. The 
acreage under groundnut shows a very marked increase due to the high prices and 
profitable trade in this oil-seed which prevailed during the greater part of the 
decade. The area under cotton has remained fairly stationary in the neighbourhood 
of 2,o00,0u0 acres and the shortage in 1920-21 is attributable to seasonal failure.. 
It will be noticed that during the last ten years the area under rubber has increased 
threefold while the indigo acreage has in(®-eased from 81,000 to 112,000. The 
temporary encouragement given by the war to natural indigo led at one time to as 
much as 300,000 acres being placed under this crop. Under drugs and narcotics, 
coffee under the stimulus of better prices has slightly increased while the area 
under tea has nearly trebled. The normal area sown with tobacco is 214,000 
acres which is slightly below the total for 1910-11, but there is good reason to 
anticipate a considerable extension, particularly in the Guntur district, in the 
course of the next few years. The low prices which prevailed in 1920-21 suffici- 
ently account for the 10 per cent tall in the area in that year. 


83. The statistics which follow indicate the expansion of the external trade 
of the Presidency in value, if not in volume, during the past ten years (in lakha 
of rupees) : — 


Year 

! 

Sea-bcrne trade 

Coasting trade 

Rail-borne trade. 

Total. 

Impori-s. 

Exports 1 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports. 

f 

Imports. I 

Exports. 


lakhs 

LAKHS 

LAKHS. 

LAKHS 

LAKHS 

! LAKHS 

LAKHS 

LAKHS. 


KS. 

BS 

BS 

KS 

! RS 

[ BS. 

BS. 

RS. 

1910-11 

1.064 

2,108 

934 

517 

! 1,025 

921 

3,003 

3,546 

1911-12 

1,169 

2,310 

811 

633 

' 1,161 

1 938 

3,141 

3,881 

1912-13 

1,304 

2,4P4 

904 

679 

1,289 

j 1,124 

3,497 

4,297 

1913-14 

1 U635 

1 

2,591 

853 

549 

1,265 

1,105 

3,753 

4,24& 

1914-15 

j 1-252 

2,161 

749 

554 

1 3,276 

1,270 

1 3,277 

3,985 

1915-16 

; 1,153 

2,458 

660 

490 

1,657 

1,564 

3,470 

4,512 

1916-17 

1 1 286 

2,591 

613 

558 

2,301 

1,847 

4,200 

4,99& 

191 7-1 S 

! 1 ,220 

1,694 

614 

707 

2,629 

2,594 

1 

4,463 

4,995 

191S 19 

! 3-177 

2,424 

952 

85S 

1 2,8.57 

' 3,306 

4,986 

; 6,588 

1919-2U 

! 1,338 

‘ 3,565 

1,151 

752 

i 2,783 

2,894 

5,572 

7,211 

1920-21 

1 2.497 

2,237 

1,470 

826 

2,492 

: 2,627 

1 

1 

6,459 

1 5,690 

! 
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84. The history of the past ten years falls into three distinct epochs, the 
pre-war and post-war periods, and the four years and three months of actual hostili- 
ties. The first of these was marked by considerable trade activity and in the sphere 
of industrial jirogress by steady developments along the lines which had proved 
most successful in the past, viz., in an increasing number of small installations for 
irrigation purposes, cotton ginning and rice hulling. The closing of the central 
European markets to the raw materials which form the bulk of Madras exports 
caused at the outset of the second period considerable trade depression, but as the 
war proceeded, this was largely made good by the increasing demands of the mother 
country and the Allies and the reaction would have been even more favourable 
had not the losses due to submarines seriously alfected, as time went on, the 
freight available at the majority of the ports in the Presidency. In values, if not 
in volume, however, the export trade continued to expand, and there was at the 
same time developed a remarkable if largely temporary activity in manufactures, 
principally of military requirements which the Indian Munitions Board working 
through a Provincial Controller, did much to stimulate. The manufacture of 
finished leather wms encouraged by the war needs of the Allies, but several mush- 
room concerns which participated in this trade collapsed in the depression which 
followed close on the heels of the armistice. The weaving mills in Madras did 
splendid service in the supply of cloth required for the troops, the Buckingham and 
Carnatic Mills supplying monthly for a considerable period as much as one and a 
half million yards of khaki drill besides pagris, doosooties, tape webbing, etc. The 
chief engineering workshops at the Presidency undertook the manufacture of 
machinery and parts of machinery which hitherto had invariably been impor- 
ted. The Indian Aluminium Company which found its supplies of aluminium sheets 
cut off employed its plant upon making articles of galvanized iron and brass and 
Messrs. George Brunton & Sons, Cochin, started manufacturing internal com- 
bustion motor and maiine engines. The Madras Electric Supply Corporation and 
Madras Electric Tramways, Limited, concentrated on the production of meter boxes 
cut-outs, section insulators, transmission pares, etc,, while Messrs. Best & Co. 
embarked upon the manufacture of looms and loom parts. The output of sulphuric 
acid and hydrochloric acid at Eanipettai by Messrs. Parry & Co. was nearly trebled. 
There was a temporary revival in the shipbuilding trade, a steamer for the coasting 
trade being built at Cochin and orders placed for several wooden sailing vessels on 
the West Coast as well as at Masulipatam. At the same time industrialists had 
many difficulties to contend with. Much indispensable machinery became practi- 
cally unprocurable and the shortage of coal and oil fuel became intensified. In 
fact many of the rural installations which depended upon liquid fuel to run their 
plant had on this account compulsorily to shut down. 

85. The third period opened with high hopes, though the armistice did not at 
once restore facilities for trading with enemy countries. The monsoon failure 
involved the continuance of an embargo on the exports of wheat and rice, but 
anticipations of a general renewal of world trade encouraged shipments in 
spite of railway and cable congestion, tonnage scarcity and the haudicap of 
a rising exchange. At the same time the high sterling value of the rupee 
fostered imports and the total volume of the trade of the Presidency (including 
rail-borne) reached the unprecedented figure of l27 crores of rupees. But early 
in 19“.i0 a reaction began to set in. With congestion of stocks in the United 
Kingdom, the United States of America and Japan, which are India’s principal 
customers, the take-off in exports fell off considerably and exchange conditions 
were such as practically to preclude business with Germany and Russia who were 
in need of siipplie.s. In Madras the tanning industry was perhaps the mo.st 
severely affected and at the same time importers of Lancashire piece-goods found 
the distributing trade unable or unwilling on a falling exchange to take up their 
commitments when the general level of prices at home was simultaneously declin- 
ing. The balance of trade turned against India and in March 11)21 when the 
census was taken there was an almost complete stagnation of trade with, the 
prospect of dull times ahead, for exporters in particular, for some time to come. 

26 
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86. The only important railway development in the Madras Presidency in the 
ten years under review was the opening by the South Indian Railway of a new 
route to Ceylon via Adam’s Bridge, an extension from Pamban across the island 
of Rameswarara to Dhanushkodi being connected with the terminus of the Ceylon 
Railway at Talaiinannar on the otlier side of the '22-milo strait. The Madras 
Railway disappeared as a separate entity, part of it being merged in the 
Southern Mahratta which is now known as the Madras and Southern Mahratta, 
and part of it in the South Indian. There were some additions made to the 
railway mileage owned by District Boards. The Podanur-Pollachi line was 
opened for traffic in October 1915 and the Salem- Suramang?*lam in 1917-18. But 
no progress was possible with more important schemes such as the Trichinopoly- 
Ramnad chord line while the alignment of the metre gauge connexion between 
Dindigul and the Shoranur-Cochin Railway cannot yet be regarded as finally 
settled. The extension of the Vizianagram-Parvatipuram line depends upon the 
materialization of the Vizagapatam harb »ur scheme. To compensate to some 
extent for these disappointments there has been a remarkable development 
particularly during the last five years of motor transport to connect important 
centres in the interior with the nearest railway station. One of the earliest of 
these was the Cuddalore-Pondicherry service which obviated a roundabout railway 
journey via Villupuram. 

87. In the other maritime provinces (other than Biliar), the foreign trade is 
chiefly concentrated in a single port. Karachi is the only outlet of importance 
for the trade of Sindh and the Punjab, Bombay for the Bombay Presidency proper, 
Calcutta with Chittagong, for Bengal, the IJiiited Provinces and Bihar, and 
Rangoon for Burma whereas in Madias there are a number of minor ports whose 
aggregate trade slightly exceeds that of Madras itself and even the latter is not a 
terminal. Elaborate schemes for the development of the harbours of Vizagapatam, 
Tuticorin and Cochin have been under consideration during the period under 
review. The Bengal-Nagpur Company is interested in the first named, but the 
Cochin scheme has the greatest potentialities in view of the size of the inner 
harbour if a permanent entrance can be successfully dredged, and of its 
geographical situation and the rich hinterland including the States of Travancore 
and Cochin which it will serve. 

88. AVhatever the objections may be, and they are by no means purely theoreti- 
cal, to the pioneering of industries by a bureaucracy, there is no doubt that in 
circumstances which are not peculiar to the Madras Presidency though intensified 
here, such industrial progress as has been registered during the last fifteen years 
owes a good deal to the policy which the Local Government followed in this 
matter at the instance of Mr. (now Sir) Alfred Chatterton. To this policy the 
famous despatch of Lord Morley in 1910 gave a temporary sot-back, but his 
successor at the India Office restored the status qiio^ and there is little doubt that 
with the transfer of Provincial Departments of Industries under the Reforms to the 
charge of Ministers, this line of development is not likely to be definitely abandoned. 
Though Sir Alfred Chatterton’s connexion with the Department of Industries in 
Mad ras terminated early in the decennium under review, 1 am justified iu paying 
a tribute here to the considerable value of his work. Apart from liis successful 
experiments in metal spinning and chrome tanning, the popularization of the fly 
shuttle slay is chiefly due to his propaganda work, and the success which attended 
his early efforts with, small pumping plants for irrigation has stimulated private 
enterprise in every part of the Presidency not only in that field but also in 
small industrial factories for cotton ginning, groimrlnat decorticating and rice 
bulling. And the record of the Department of Industries since Sir Alfred 
Chatterton left is not, as some people imagine, altogether barren of achievement. 
Sir Frederick Nicholson has conclusively proved the potentialities of soap manu- 
facture and fish canning on a commercial scale. Pencil manufacture has success- 
fully been demonstrated ami the manufacture of glue at tropical temperatures 
has been found practicable, though the commercial value of the discovery still 
remains to bo proved. The department is also gradually systematizing the growth 
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of industrial education chiefly by co-ordinating the work of the different *^“*|J^* 
schools under private management in different parts of the Presidency and there * "*** 
is no doubt that in recent years, owing to the devoted labours of the missionaries 
in whose charge the majority of the schools are, the bazaar standards of attain- 
ment in the minor arts of carpentry and blacksmithy are imperceptibly, but none 
the less appreciably, being raised. But while the artisan is being taught to do better 
work, it IS unfortunately, seemingly much more difficult to turn out what is 
an even more urgent need, namely, the man capable of performing the function 
of works manager in an industrial concern. There have been many instances 
of so-called experts returning after an all too short apprenticeship in Europe, 

America or Japan quite unable to erect the machinery which they have persuaded 
the capitalist to invest in, and attaching so little importance to the lay-out of the 
factory that a great deal of money has to be spent later on in structural alterations, 
if not on actual rebuilding. In the case of small installations for irrigation pur- 
poses, considerable advantage has been taken of the facilities given under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act, which has done much to further the utilization of small 
plants for this purpose, but the want of a similar measure to help the small 
industrialist has long been felt, and a measure is now under consideration to 
deal with the general question of State aid to industries. It is a subject of 
great complexity and the terms and principles governing such loans and the 
agency which will decide when they ought to be made will probably provoke a 
great deal of discussion. 

89. In the light of what has already been stated, it was not to be expected that Popniation 
an examination of the provincial census returns would reveal any marked indica- indn^Vu**^ 
tions of an industrial awakening, for such development as has taken place has been 
not in the direction of large industrial concerns attracting as in the jute mills of 
Calcutta or the cotton mills of Bombay a large number of immigrant labourers 
from other provinces but in the s ibstitution of machine-driven small plants for 
primitive bullock mills and mhotes, which tends not to increase the number of 
those who figure in the returns as industrial Avorkers but to reduce them. A rice 
huller does the work of a good many rice pounders and the same is true of cotton 
ginning, oil pressing, etc., when machinery displaces manual labour. The figures 
quoted infra indicating substantial declines in the population supported by these 
industries confirm this view. It is not therefore a matter for surprise that, while 
the population as a whole has only increased by 2-2 per cent, the increase in the 
population supported by pasture and agriculture is 4 per cent from 29,586,787 
to 80,781,078. At the same time it is difficult to sugorest any adequate explaua- 
tion, if the figures are reliable,’ for the extent of the fall under the general head 
“ Industries” from 5,591,058 to 4,812,771, equivalent to nearly 14 per cent, though 
the high price of food-graius in parts of tlie country when the census was taken and 
general trade depression may have led to a temporary abandonment of many 
cottage industries in favour of agriculture or emigration. Und“r the sub-head 
textiles, there has been a decline fiom 1,406,286 to 1,127,114 which is chiefly due 
to the fall under cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing from 59,253 to 20,844 and 
under cotton spinning, sizing and weaving from 1,1 18,628 to C87,u83 though the 
two sets of figures are not strictly comparable because there is a new sub-head 
** weavers unspecified” amounting to 224,818 and “ spiuners unspecified ” 6,li45. 

Under makers of rope, twine and string, there was a fall from 74,29+ to 14,444; 
under silk spinning and weaving from 74,773 to 34,984 and under wool 
carding and spinning and weaving of woollen blankets and carpets from 
37,415 to 17,497. Tanners of hides and skins and makers of leather articles, 
feather and bristle makers, brush makers, etc., have fal en from 132,232 
to 69,797 ; basket makers and builders working with bamboos and reeds from 
222.301 to 145,319, makers of implements and tools from 158,072 to 133,556 ; 
workers in brass, copper and bell metal from 41,871 to 26,381. Under the head 
" ceramics ” the fall is less marked from 249,413 to 226,753. Under the manufac- 
ture and refining of vegetable oils the total is 39,979 and for mineral oils I3fl 
making a total of 40,109 as compared with 53,302 for the combined group in, 

1911. Under “food industries” there has been a fall from 619,298 to 545,517 

26 -a 
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enployed 


though some increases are noted under sub-heads in this branch : for example, the 
population supported by bakers rose from 12,995 to 14,155 and by makers of 
sugar, molasses and gur from 25,09d to 27,146. On the other hand brewers and 
distillers liave fallen from 4,:]65 to 520 and rice pounders and huskers and flour 
grinders from 204,922 to 169,691. 

90. On the 61st March 1921 there were 511 factories subject to control under 
the Indian Factories Act though 14 were out of commission throughout the year. 
Of these, 662 were perennial and 179 seasonal. 155 of the seasonal factories were 
connected with the cotton industry. The average daily attendance of operatives 
was 101,655, 7,177 being employed in Government and Local Fund concerns and the 
remainder in privately owned factories. In the case of establishments employing 
20 or more persons it is possible to institute comparisons between the figures for 
1911 and 1921. The total number of such establishments rose from 867 to 1,384, 
the increase being most marked in the case of textile and connected industries 
from 109 to 602 and food industries from 149 to 625. The total number of 
persons employed was 131,644 in 1911 and 166,465 in 1921, the proportionate 
increase being lower than in the number of establishments which supports the 
contention that the majority of new establishments were on the small side. The 
number of skilled workmen rose from 41,141 to 46,412 only, while theadditions in 
the number of women and children employed were not proportionate to the general 
increase. As in the past immigrant labour from other provinces was practically 
negligible. 

91. Table XXII gives .some interesting information regarding the details of 
power employed in establishments using steam, oil, gas or water. The total for the 
Presidency is 1,466 distributed between steam engines 843, oil 497, water 36 and 
gas 90 while the brake horse power generated is compared below with the figures 
compiled in 1911 : — 



1921. 

mil 

Increase. 

Steam 

35,733 

26,101 

9,632 

Oil 

12,480 

8,989 

9,088 

Gas 

5,647 



Water 

3,519 

3,763 

1,756 


Total ... .37,329 

36,853 

20,476 


92. The above figures indicate that while the bulk of the power generated is 
derived from steam engines, the increase is proportionately larger during the last 
ten years in internal combustion engines, and with liquid fuel at its present height, 
there is little doubt that when the figures for 1961 are compiled, there will be a 
marked advance registered in the employment of suction gas plants. It is 
unfortunate that separate figures are not available for oil and gas plants in 1 911 
by which to institute comparisons of the increase under each head during the last 
ten years. And as regards railway workshops the figures for 1911 were, it is to 
be feared, not very complete or exact. The figures do not include the prime-movers 
employed in the generation of electric power, aggregating 8,939 H.P. and there 
are many sma ll concerns which do not come within the scope of the Factory Act 
where gas or oil engines are installed. The statistics may therefore be appro- 
priately supplemented by more comprehensive figures for which I am indebted to 
Mr. D. Sadasivam Pillai, Assistant Director, Tanjore division, showing the 
increases in the five southern districts of the Presidency during the last ten 
years. The total number of plants were in 1911, 113 and in 1921,°486 while the 
B.H.P. aggregated 7,249 in 1911 and 19,225 m 1921. The most striking feature 
of these tables is the enormous addition to the number of rice mills which increased 
from 2 1 to 244 in the Tanjore district and from 1 to 61 and nil to 43 in Trichinopoly 
and Madura respectivelv. 

‘•'•1. The districts .selected are those in which the Department of Industries 
has, in view of the abundant irrigation facilities already available, done little in 
the way of small installations for agricultural purposes for which a wider scope 
exists in districts like Coimbatoi'e where so much garden produce depends upon 
well irrigation. ^ 
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Po icer of so nthern districts, 

Plante. 

Takjoke Disteictt — 

Rice mills ... ••• ••• ••• 

Railway workshops ... ... ••• 1 

’ Oil mill ... ... ... ... 1 

Municipal water works ... ... ... ••• 1 

Pumping plants ... .* - ••• ^ 

Electric plant and lighting 

Saw mills; tannery, etc 


Total plants 
Total power ... 


Tkichinopoly Distbict- 
Rice mills 
Irrigation 
Ginning 

Electric installation 
Cinema 

Workshop ... 

Railway workshop . 
Tile factory ... 

Soap factory 
Tannery 
Printing press 
Municipal water works 
Joinery works 


Total plants 
Total power 


BImnad Distbict — 

Ginning plants 
Pumping 

Rice mills 

Decorticator 

Marine department plant ... 

Cotton presses ... ... 

Cotton ginning and pressing factory 


Total plants 
I’otal power 


.Madura Distbict — 

Rice mills 
Pumping sets 
Electric installations 
Cinema 

Workshops 

Municipal water works 
Spinning mills 

Ginning 

Printing press 
Soda factory 
Cigar factory 
.Joinery works 
Tobacco factory 
Aerial ropeway 
Railway workshop ... 
Telegraph workshop 


Total plants 
Total power 


30 


605 B.H.P. 


1 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

2 

24 

530 B.H.P. 


10 


244 

1 


10 

6 

5 


266 

6,933 B.H.P. 


61 

11 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


83 


1,495 B.H.P. 


18 

2 

)2 

1 

1 


29 


973 B.H.P. 2,073 B.H.P. 


43 

8 

2 

1 

2 


1 

2 

2 

1 


16 


2 

4 

2 

3 

1 


1,190 B.H.P. 


68 

4,734 B.H,P. 
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Plants. 


iftii. 

1921. 

Tinnkvelly District — 

CottoQ ginning factories 

... 

4 

8 

Cotton presses 

... 

7 

7 

Cotton ginning and pressing 

factory 

2 

2 

Cotton spinning mills 

... 

3 

3 

Petroleum storage 

. . 

2 

2 

Rice mills 


i 

1 

Sugar mills ... 

... ... * 

2 

2 

Distillery 

... ... 

1 

1 

Tile works 


1 

1 

Bone crushing 


1 

1 

Irrigation 

... 

9 

8 

Salt manufacture 




3 


Total plants . 

33 

39 


Total power 

.. 3,951 B.H.P. 

3,990 B.H.P 


The electric power applied to industries according to the table given in the- 
corresponding chapter of the census report for 1911 was only 286 H.P. 

The statistics for 1921 (vide Table XXII) show a total of 4,031 kilowatts 
equivalent to 5,403 H.P. employed in establishments which use electric power 
generated on the premises while 2,416 H.P. was the corresponding aggregate in 
respect of electric power generated outside the establishments which utilize it. 

Past II. 

The following notes on the principal industries of the Presidency are intended to 

supplement the general information given in the first part of this chapter. 

94. The principal commercial products of the coconut are four — copra, coir, 

coconut oil and poonac to name them in order of their importance — in tide 
Presidency, the value of the shipments of each in the year 1913-14 being ISl, 
103, 94 and 4 lakhs of rupees respectively. But these do not by any means 
exhaust the products of the tree, every part of which as Mr. Innes has said in an 
article contributed to the Indian Munitions Board Handbook “ has its own definite 
use or uses. I'he loaves are used for hutting and roofing and for the manufacture 
of brooms, baskets and umbrellas or are burnt for manure. The shells are the 
fuel of the Coast. The juice is drunk either fermenti d or un fermented and is 
made into jaggery and distilled into arrack . . . the trunks are employed in 

building or are used as water pipes.” 

95. The exports of copra, the dried kernel of the coconut, from Malabar 
ports in 1913-14 amounted to 762, OOu cwt. at values double those which obtained 
in 1908-09. Of this quantity Germany took no less than 73 per cent and her 
elimination when war broke out caused a temporary paralysis in the trade but as 
April aud May are normally the busiest months for shipment, the statistics for 
1914-15 show only a comparatively small decline. Thereafter the trale with 
France considerably developed (her purchases in 1916-17 amounting to over 
400,000 cwt. against a pre-war average of 55, cwt.) and the United Kingdom 
which had previously obtained the bulk of the coconut oil required for the manu- 
facture of margarine from the Hamburg mills turned to Malabar for direct supplies 
of copra. '1 he volume of business would undoubtedly have been even larger had it 
not been for the shortage of steamers to carry it owing to submarine losses which 
culminated in the year 1918-19, the despatches being limited in that year to 
13 cwt. to the Bahrein Islands while the All-India total was le.ss than lO.OoO cwt. 
Malabar copra has for years commanded and still commands a higher price than 
any other in the world’s markets chiefly because of its higher oil content, but 
partly also perhaps because it is wholly sundried. The principal port of shipment 
is Cochin. 

96. The exports of coconut oil in the quinquennium preceding the war were 
almost stationary. Germany which admitted copra free imposed a duty on the 
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imports of oil and took only 22 per cent of the total shipments from Malabar, 
iihough “Cochin” oil, as it is known in the trade, has always commanded a 
premium over other varieties. 

97 . While the war lasted and for some time afterwards, there was a marked 
'development in the demand for edible oils, long popular on the continent, in the 
United Kingdom and butter substitutes became the rule and not the exception in 
-every household. The governing factors being quite different, exports of coconut 
oil, unlike those of copra, were greatly stimulated during the war period, the 
shipments in 1914-15 amounting to 1,784,009 gallons as compared with 1,060,000 
gallons in 1913—14. The figures for subsequent years are : — 

Tears. GALLONS. 

1915-16 2,016,000 

19! 6-17 2,019,000 

1917- 18 2,490,000 

1918- 19 8,885.000 

1919- 20 3,012,097 

1920- 21 1,794,042 

The figures for 1918-19 were swelled by purchases on behalf of the Director 
of Oil and Seeds supply amounting to 2,198,000 gallons. The All- India shipments 
to the United Kingdom in this year totalled 6,760,000 gallons valued at over 
three-quarters of a million sterling. 

9S. The despatches of poonac (the resultant cake after expression of the oil) Uii) Po«m« 
have never attained to any considerable dimensions. What little was shipped 
during the war period went to the United Kingdom which had not previously 
appreciated its value as a cattlefeed to anything like the same extent as Germany. 

99. The manufacture of coir is the principal cottage industry of the Malabar (iv) Coir and 
littoral and as Mr. Innes has pointed out coir yarn is to some extent the currency 
of the Coast, for the workers (chiefly women), when they are not employed in any 
factory, take their hanks every evening to the bazaar to barter them for rice, 
chillies and other household necessities. These people were a<- first badly hit by 
the fall in values, which followed upon the outbreak of war and notwithstanding 
the support of the principal exporting firms which accumulated large stocks in 
excess of their immediate commitments, there was for a time not a little economic 
distress. The value of exports of coir manufacture in 1913-14 amounted to about 
Rs. 90 lakhs and of coir rope, fibre and matting to another Rs. 13 lakhs. The 
United Kingdom and Germany each took about 30 per cent of the trade and the 
balance wont in about equal shares to Holland, France and Belgium, 29,329 tons 
of manufactured coir representing about 76 per cent of the whole was shipped 
from Cochin and the remainder entirely from Calicut. The season for shipment 
runs from September to May. The following table shows the quantities and 
values of the exports during the war period : — 

Tears. TONS. BS* 

1914- 15 28,560 65,95,000 

1915- 16 26,800 63,1-5,000 

1916- 17 27,900 63,45, cOO 

1917- 18 ... lOj'iOO 4a,50,U00 

1913-19 13,090 34,80,000 

In 1910-11 the corresponding figures were 31,730 tons valued at Rs. 68,70,000 
and in 1920-21, 29,360 tons valued at Rs. 96,63,000. A marked increase in 
values since 1914 will be noticed. 

Mats and matting of every description aro woven from coir yarn on hand- 
looms at Cochin and Alloppey. During the war several new lines were successfully 
introduced, shipments being chiefly from Cochin. For example, iu the list two 
years of tho war about 160,000 square yards of coir screouiug were supplied 
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montlily to the military authorities iu France for camouflage purposes. The 
following table shows the exports of coir, rope and cordage from 1913-14 
onwards : — 


> ears 


1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 


Quantity 

Value. 

TOKS, 

RS. 

827 

1,82,358 

459 

1^3,466 

679 

1,47,583 

627 

1,16,482 

41J 

81,4/7 

o23 

1,16,725 

788 

1,97.048 

456 

1,37 .043 


100. The various brauches of the cotton trade continue to employ more 
capital and give employment to a larger number of people than any other industry 
carried on in this Presidency. The following statement shows the area on which 
cotton was grown during the last ten years with the weight and value of the cotton 
exported : — 


Exports of raw cotton. 



Year, 


Area under 
cultivation. 






1 

Quantity. 

Value. 




AC8. 

TONS. 

RS. 

1911-12 



2,675,8^^8 

43,004 

3,90,22,462 

1912-13 



2,:-l88,998 

53,671 

4,07,52,691 

1013-14 



2,696,604 : 

39,304 

3.0>,96,193 ! 

1914-15 



2,087,442 ■ 

30,615 

2,26,73,126 ' 

1915-16 

... 


2,060,376 : 

28,320 

1,74,09,658 1 
2,39.33,311 1 

1916-17 



2,167,976 

27,607 

1917-18 



2.700,487 

16,048 

1,97,83,689 i 

1918-19 



3.133,031 

6,543 

1,07,73,187 

1919 20 



2,339,296 i 

29,651 

1,25,39,472 ^ 

1920-21 



2,121,628 : 

17,635 

2,26,90,920 


lOT. Accorrlinc^ to the census returns, there were 69,253 people engaged in 
cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing in 1911 while the corresponding figure for 
1921 is 20,844, and though the extent of the fall is probably exaggerat^ed some 
part of it must be attributed to the increase in the number of ginning factories and 
cotton presses throughout the Presidency. Exclusive of a number of small fac- 
tories employing only two or three gins, the total was 99 in 1911 and in 1921, 205. 

102. The principal cotton growing tracts in Madras fall into three well- 
marked divisions — 

(1) The Ceded districts in which Northerns” and Westerns” are grown. 

(2) The uplands of Guntur, Kistna, Nellore and Godavari of which the 
first named is much the most important, where Cocanadas” are grown. 

f3) The Southern districts of Tinneveliy, HamnM, Madura, Trichinopoly 
and Coimbatore where (1) Cambodia” (a variety of American upland) is grown 
on red soils, (2) ‘‘ Tinnevellies ” of which \juve Kariincianiii is much the most 
important variety, grown on black soils, and (3) Uppam cotton grown in Coim- 
batore and Trichinopoly districts and to a small extent in Salem, sold under the 
trade name of Salems. In a normal year raw cotton acr*oants for lii per cent of 
the total exports of merchandise from the Madras Presidency and it has been 
calculated that on an average about 360,000 bales of 400 lb. each are available for 
export, d'he war brought into stronger relief the dependence of Japan upon 
India for unlimited supplies of this raw material and while hostilities lasted the 
carrying trade of Indian cotton to Japan was at least temporarily largely trans- 
ferred from British to Japanese bottoms. 

103. Hand spinning had long ceased to be of any commercial importance and, 
in fact, had practically died out except as a cottage industry in one or two remote* 
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hand- weaving^ centres when the charka suddenly became a political mascot, but the 
revival of this industry in the Madras Presidency is strictly localized and the 
profits to be derived from it are insuflicient to postulate any great extension of 
it as whole-time employment. 

The following table shows the progress made by the mill industry since 


Statement shelving progress of the mill industry since 1891. 


Number of | 

1891, I 

1901. 

1909-10. 

j 1917-18. 

1918-19. 

j 1919-20. 

Mills 


11 

12 

13 

13 

! 

15 

Looms 

555 j 

1,735 

2,023 

2,676 

2,716 

2,727 

Spindles ... 

173,000 ! 

288,000 

i 339,500 

404,928 

404,612 

423,232 

Hands employed daily ... 

5,900 

! 

12,600 

18,860 

22,859 

23,388 

24,118 


Though the cotton mills in existence in this Presidency as elsewhere in India 
have made very large profits during the last five years, there are still extensive 
cotton-growing areas where no spinning and weaving mills exist, the chief obsta- 
cle to development being the amount of capital required to instal the number of 
spindles and looms which experience has proved constitute the smallest economic 
unit likely to ensure commercial success. 

104. In the following table an attempt has been made to arrive at the 
quantity of mill-made and foreign yarn available for handJoom weaving industry 
in this Presidency : — 


Quantity in lb. of mill-made and foreign yam available for handloam weavers. 


Particulars 

1 . Imports into the Madras Presidency : — 

Cotton twist and yarn — 

(а) Sea-borne traffic 

(б) Coastal traffic — Indian 

(c) Do. Foreign 

(d) Rail-borne traffic — Indian ... 

(e) Do. Foreign 

2. Yarns produced in mills in the Madras Presidency 

3. Total quantity ot yarns imported and produced in the 

Presidency ... 

4. Exports from the Madras Presidency * 

Cotton twist and yarn — 

(aj Sea-borne traffic — Indian .. 

(6) Do. Foreign .. 

(c) Coastal traffic — Indian 

(d) Do. Foreign 

(e) Rail-borne traffic — Indian .. 

(/) Do. Foreign .. 

5. Weight of goods woven in mills in the Presidency 

6. Estimated consumption of yam by cotton mills (. 7 ;) 

7. Yarns exported and consumed by cotton mills in the 

Presidency ... 

8. Balance available for consumption outside the mills 

(a:) Calculated at the rate of 1001b. yam = 112 lb. woven goods. 


Average of 

1919- 20— 

1920- 21. 

LB. 

5.050.500 

3.083.500 
206,000 

48.657.500 

4.826.500 

42.793.500 

104,623,500 


4.406.500 
8,000 

1 , 202,000 

133,500 

28.973.000 

3.499.500 

13.642.000 

12.180.500 

50.403.000 

54.220.500 


In the three years 1907-08 to 1909-10, the quantity available for the 
handloom industry was calculated at 179,572,000 lb. equivalent to an annual 
absorption of 59,857,333 lb. If both sets of figures are reliable, there is a decline 
of about 10 per cent to be accounted for, but there are so many factors involved 
in the calculation that any material error in a single item would vitiate 
comparisons. 
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105. The census taken of the number of handlooms in the Presidency has 


given the following totals for 


ach district : — 


GuntTir 

14,974 

North Arcot 

12,743 

Tinnevelly 

11,394 

Salem 

10,841 

Ohinglepul 

10,600 

Nellore 

10,494 

Malabar and Anjengo ... 

7,886 

Coimbatore 

7,714 

V izag apatain 

7,438 

Madura ... 

6,493 

Kistna 

6,349 

Tanjore ... 

6,299 

Cuddapah 

6,251 

Trichinopoly 

5,898 

Ganjam ... 

5,582 


Bellary ... 

5,102 

Godavari ... 

5,078 

Kamnad ... 

4.989 

Anantapur 

4,841 

South Arcot 

4,646 

Kurnool ... 

4,419 

Chittoor ... 

3.862 

South Kanara . . . 

]'528 

‘ Madras City 

l,-527 

Agency Division 

1.526 

Bang'anapalle State 

929 

Nilgiris ... 

Ad. 


Total ... 169,403 


106. According to the Statistical Atlas of the Madras Presidency, the number 
of handlooms in 1900 was 167,806. Comparison with the district figures is 
impossible in most cases owing to changes in territorial distribution, but in 
those instances where it is possible the larger variations do not lend themselves 
to obvious explanations. Tn Malabar there were 6,328 looms as compared with 
7,886 now and in South Kanara 1,317 as compared with l,o28. On the other 
hand, while the total for Ganjam has fallen from 10,320 to 6,030 (including the 
Balliguda Agency), Vizagapatam (including .Teypore and Koraput) has increased 
from 1,461 to 7,931. Anantapur records 4,841 as compared with 2,299 twenty 
years ago, while Bellary has fallen from 9,284 to -5,102 and Tanjore from 9,598 
to 6,299. 

107. The counter-check made in certain localities by officers of the Depart- 
ment of Industries inclines one to the belief that there should have been disclosed 
a rather more marked increase in the number of looms. When we turn, however, 
to the statistics showing the population supported by cotton weaving, we find 
a very marked fall, the total for the combined head (cotton spinning, sizing and 
weaving) being 1,118,628 in 1911 as compared with 687,083 in 1921 and even if we 
add the number of “ weavers unspecified ” amounting to 224,818, it is obvious 
there has been a considerable drop which cannot altogether be accounted for by 
factors such as the existence of famine conditions in certain districts of the 
Presidency at the time the census was taken. The number of handloom 
weavers in 1911 was estimated at 368,509 as compared with 365,112 in 1891 
and :)81,]32 in 1901, whereas if we assume that each weaver supports two 
others, the figure for 1921 deduced from that showing thepopulabion supported 
by the industry is rather less than 304,000. The attempt to organize the hand- 
loom industry in small factories has definitely proved a failure chiefly owing to 
the indolence and indiscipline of the workers, though such factories would greatly 
reduce the time taken in preliminary processes. With the laborious meth^ods of 
warping and sizing now employed the average outturn of the handloom weaver 
does not much exceed 19U lb. of cloth per head per annum. The popularization 
of the fly shuttle has, however, done something to increase the output and 
attempts are being made by the weaving branch of the Department of Industries 
to introduce simple machinery to be worked by groups of weavers without 
bringing them into factories which should further increase their capacity to earn. 
But as was observed in 1911 the future of the handloom industry depends almost 
entirely upon the improvement of the hand weaver himself. 

108. The development in the use of the fly shuttle has been most marked 
in the Tamil districts. The converts in the Northern Circars have to some 
extent backs! ided and also in the Ceded districts, the reason most commonly 
suggested being that sowcars who finance the industry find it difficult to market the 
increased outturn of the looms and to keep the coolie weavers supplied with yarn. 
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Many silk weavers have also adopted the fly shuttle but it is not suitable for the 
solid bordered sarees which are made at Salem and in the Tanjore distinct. 


109. As to whether the economic condition of the handloom weavers has 
deteriorated during the last ten years it would be hazardous to express any 
decided opinion. There are clear indications in certain urban weaving centres 
of more material prosperity but the village- weaver for the most part remains as 
ever incorrigibly lazy and improvident. 

110. The population supported by dyeing and the bleaching of yarn amounted Dyeing 
to 28,527 in addition to 35 persons returned as .supported by printing and prepar- 
ation and sponging of textiles, making a total of 28,312 as compared with 17,096 

in 1911 and 2.3,061 in 1901. There is reason to believe that figures for 1911 
Avere considerably under the mark ; but probably some progress has been made 
during the last ten years, for the industry is at any rate, on the commercial side, 
in a very flourishing state in Madura which is the principal centre. About half 
the total imports of the Presidency go into the Madura market. There are only 
four dye works employing ten people and upwards, one in Madura, one in Bellary 
and two in Kistna. Most of the dyeing is done in the dyer’s own house by himself 
and his family, who possess no knowledge of chemistry and work according to rough 
and ready rule of thumb methods. The statement below shows the quantity 
in lb. of alizarine and aniline dyes imported during the last ten years. The values 
are not given because during the war period they touched almost unimaginable 
heights. 

Alizarine- Aniline. 

LB. LB. 


1911 - 12 

1912 - 13 

1913 - 14 

1914 - 15 

1915 - 16 

1916 - 17 

1917 - 18 

1918 - 19 

1919 - 20 

1920 - 21 


1 , 254,830 

313,353 

1 , 761,709 

457,292 

1 , 479,124 

486,011 

771,168 

141,752 

31,248 

1 1,-355 

50,772 

49,240 

20,823 

40,520 

405,862 

11.984 

761.979 

98,619 

887,980 

139,646 


The normal development of the industry was imry much interfered with by the 
war. When supplies of synthetic dyes became increasingly difficult to obtain, it was 
found that little use could be made of indigenous vegetable dyes other than indigo 
owing to many of the plants from which they were formerly derived having 
practically gone out of cultivation, and even the supplies obtained gave little 
satisfaction as the resultant shades did not compare favourably with those to which 
the dyers had grown accustomed. An interesting feature of the past ten years 
has been the increasing demand for fast dyes. 

111. It is a matter for regret that the ryot continues to display a marked Fertilizers 
indifference, except perhaps for sugarcane cultivation, to the advantages of employ- 
ing suitable manures. Quantities of oil-cake and animal bones are annually- 
exported because there is no market for them in Southern India and the bulk of 
fertilizers manufactured in this Presidency is also exported, the only considerable 
market for them being among the planting community. The output of Messrs. 

Parry & Co.’s works at Ranipettai continues nevertheless to increase, and in 1919 
Messrs. Stanes & Co., Coimbatore, were given two blocks in the Trichinopoly- 
district for the extraction of phosphatic nodules for conversion into fertilizer, a 
maximum price being fixed for the powdered meal in the hope of encouraging orders 
from the ryots of the Cauvery delta. 

112. The declaration of hostilities in 1914 closed the markets of the world indigo 
to synthetic indigo and in a very short time the shortage of dyestuffs among the 
Allies except perhaps Japan became acute and when indigo sales were resumed in 
Calcutta in December 1914, prices were nearly four times as high as those 

of the previous March. With this encouragement to exporters and with Indian 
dyers finding supplies of aniline increasingly diflicult to obtain and then only at 
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extravagant rates, the area under cultivation increased by over 100 per cent in 
1915-16 and again by another 100 per cent in the following year. This increase 
was most marked in Madras where unlike Bihar indigo is for the most part cultivated 
by small holders and the inferior grade of dye produced largely disappears in local 
consumption though there has always been a definite market for tho better grade, 
particularly in the Levant. But the improvement noted was only temporary. The 
secret of aniline manufacture was rediscovered by British chemists and the 
Badische branch works in the United Kingdom were re-opened. In 1917-18 the 
marked fall in prices was reflected in a fall in the acreage cultivated and in 

1918—19 these elements were even more accentuated though a substantial 
recovery was recorded in the volume of exports. The shipments of indigo from 
the Madras ports from 1913-14 onwards are shown in the following table: 


Tear. 


CWT. 


1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 
191P-17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 


1,787 

5,393 

26,171 

12,280 

3,411 

10,246 

12,138 

4,874 


The particularly heavy shipments in 1915-16 went chiefly to the United Kingdom 
but also to Egypt (for orders), Persia and the United States. Even during the war 
India failed to make much impression on the Far Eastern markets. China and 
Japan have always been by far the largest buyers of indigo and owing to the 
very large stocks accumulated, the cutting off of German supplies was less severely 
felt in those quarters. With natural indigo prices gradually receding and with 
better returns obtainable from other agricultural products, tlie area under this 
crop is likely before long to return to its pre-war level. 

113. In addition to the locomotive and carriage building works of the M. & 
S.M. Railway at Perambur and those of the SJ. Railway at Negapatamand smaller 
running repair sheds at the more important junctions, and the P.W.D. shops at 
Madras, Bezwada and Dowlaishweram, there are several private engineering works 
in the Presidency town itself, and one at Cochin. Besides these there are a 
number of workshops where motor repairs, castings, etc., are attended to in some 
of the larger industrial schools. In 1921, there were including Local Fund and 
Municipal workshops 53 engineering establishments in existence employing 21,525 
persons as compared with 12 employing 2,202 persons in 1911, which gives, it is 
thought, a fairly accurate illustration of the developments in this line during the last 
ten years. 

114. At the time the census was taken there were 8 saw mills in the 
Presidency employing altogether 725 persons, the only two modern mills fitted 
with up-to-date machinery being in Malabar where 608 persons were employed. 

115. Though there is no true jute {corchorus) grown in Madras, Deccan hemp 
{liihiscus cannabimis) which is known locally as Bimlipatam jute is largely grown 
in Northern Circars and yields a fibre which is very similar and can be put to 
practically the same uses. The area under hihisctis cannabimis in Madras is 70,000 
to 80,000 acres and the chief ports of export are Bimlipatam, Vizagapatam and 
Cocanada. The pre-war destinations were the United Kingdom (67 per cent) and 
France (S per cent; but in 1913-14 Germany took 5,000 tons equivalent nearly to 
25 per cent of the whole. The table below shows the exports of Bimlipatam raw 
jute from Madras ports during the last decennium : — 


Year 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Year, 

Quantity 

V alue. 



TONS. 

BS. 


TONS. 

ES. 

1911- 

12 

.. 3,010 

7,49,786 

1916-17 

... 6,090 

16,84,030 

1912- 

■IS 

.. 3,485 

9,88,952 

1917-18 

32 

8,264 

1913- 

■14 

.. 22,003 

77.69,884 

1918-19 

... 2,376 

9,11,256 

1914- 

■15 

.. 6,822 

14,22,883 

1919-20 

... 5,911 

23,46,272 

1915- 

-16 

.. 5,867 

12,60,032 

1920-21 

749 

2,62,245 
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The large increase in i.913— 14 was due to the temporary closing of the 
Chittivalasa mill which released a large quantity of raw j ute for export. 

The export trade lacking the organization of the Bengal jute industry and 
dependent upon an uncertain and gradually diminishing steamer service at three 
non-terminal ports was, it will be seen from the above figures, greatly curtailed 
during the last two years of the war. There were at the time the census was taken 
only two factories in the Madras Presidency whiah deal with this fibre, one being 
at Chittivalasa near Bimlipatam and the other at Kllore. The local demand for 
gunnies absorbs practically the whole production of these mills. A third mill was 
under construction at Nellimarla near Vizagapatam at the close of the period 
under review. 

116. In examining the census returns for industries connected with hides and Leather 
skins, one must remember that the leather trade throughout the world was sufiering 
from a period of most acute depression at the time the census was taken, which 
was partly attributable to the sudden cessation of hostilities in November 1918 
which left an enormous quantity of finished leather and raw hides in particular to 
be disposed of for other than military requirements. The importance of the 
leather trade in the Madras Presidency in pre-war times may be illustrated by the 
figures of export for 1913-14 — 



i 

1 

1 

! Tanned skind. 

Tanned hides | 

i 

1 

Yeai. i 

Quantity, j 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


1913-14 ' 

i CWT 

110,535 

BS. 

2,23,71,263 

1 CAVT. 

j 142,370 

1,23,25,371 


The success of chrome tanning has now been commercially proved and a 
regular industrial colony has been set up by the original firm which pioneered 
this form of tanning at Chromepet near Pallavaram which in 1918 employed about 
1,000 hands, and at the present time nearly 1,500. 

117. The Madras tanners of skins enjoyed great prosperity during the first Tanned skins 
two and a half years of the war, the United States market being particularly 
active. High prices encouraged the tanning of skins in preference to hides though 
the demand for the former for war purposes was very limited, and led to undesir- 
able competition between the tanner of hides and skins, extravagant rates being 
demanded for bark. Finally an apprehended shortage in the supply of East India 
“ kips ’’ for the War Office compelled the Government of India to prohibit the 
tanning of sheep and goat skins in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies with effect 
from the 28th April 1917 and an absolute embargo was placed upon the export of 
tanned skins from India from the 15th May 1917 though permission was after- 
wards given to ship the balance of stocks held on the Slst August 1918. The 
course of trade during the war years and after is well illustrated by the table 
below : — 

Exports of tanned skins from Madras ports from 191U-1S to 1920—21. 


Year. 

i 

i Quantity. 

ludex 
j number. 

Value. 

Index 

number. 


CWT. 

! 

RS 


1914-15 

i 97,472 

1 100 

1,89,87,769 

100 

1915-16 

105,066 

i 108 

2,11,51,059 

111 

1916-17 

132, 95t) 

f 136 

3,97,46,607 

209 

1917-18 

10,350 

11 

57,77,460 

30 

1 1918-19 

' 26,572 

27 

98,33,534 

52 

1 1919-20 

i 82,180 

84 i 

4,09,18,411 

215 

i 1920-21 

. i 47,360 

49 

1 1,80,64,472 

1 

95 


The improvement in the- volume of shipments in 1919-20 is attributable 
to the removal of the embargo on tanning and export, the record prices realized 
being due to the heavy demands chiefly from the United States of America to 
make good the shortage caused by export restrictions during the previous two 
years. 
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Tanned hides 


SiSk 


Silk weavers 


Sngar 


118. No less illuminating are the corresponding figures for tanned hides 
(East India “ kips ”). In the first three years of the war, trade as revealed by 
the statistics followed a more or less normal course. In ll:‘]7-18, however, 
there was a great shortage of freight and very large quantities were awaiting 
shipment at the end of the year which help to swell the astonishing figures of 

1918-19. The total for 1919-20 was in the circumstances no less remarkable, but 
in 1920-2: 
values. 


-21 came a collapse, not only, it will be 

noticed, in 

volume but 

Hxports of tanned hides from Madras ports fro 

m 1912-13 to 

1920-21. 

T ear 

Qnantit.v, 

Value. 


CWT. 

ES. 

1912-1.3 

192,206 

1,60,27.098 

19J3-14 

142,370 

1,23.25,371 

1914-15 

170.263 

1,79,88,387 

1915-lC " 

222,418 ■ 

2,36,58,445 

1916-17 

142,954 

1,85,07,241 

1917-18 

3,180 

3,63.119 

1918-19 

450.480 

6,46,62,529 

1919-20 

375;020 

5,59,42,838 

1920-21 

65160 

86,32,753 


119. As far as the Madras Presidency is concerned, sericulture is confined to- 
the Kollegal taluk in Coimbatore district. The area under mulberry during the 
past four years has been as follows : — 


Vear. 

1917- 18 

1918- J9 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 


ACS. 

11.244 

12.244 
11,880 
11,141 


The figures for the first six years of the decennium are unfortunately not 
available. Mr. Lefroy estimated the outturn of mulberry silk in this area in 1916 
at 400,000 lb. which is quite insuflBcient for the needs of the Presidency and is 
supplemented not only by foreign imports but also by considerable rail-borne 
imports from Mysore, 90 per cent of which are used by silk weavers of the Presi- 
dency and the balance exported. According to the census returns the population 
supported by silk spinning and weaving has fallen from 74,773' to 34,984, bub this 
may in part be due to the exclusion of weavers who only use silk for the border 
of the cloths which they manufacture and are therefore more correctly classified 
as cotton weavers. The silk brocades cliiefly made in Tanjore continue to engage 
a considerable number of skilled artisans who dispute with the weavers of fine 
counts of cotton at Pullampet the claim to be the exponents of the highest 
developments of the weavers’ art in Southern India. 

A census was also taken of the numbers of those actually engaged in silk 
weaving, the Presidency totals (excluding Native States) being 10,481 males and 
4,642 females. The two districts where the bulk of silk weaving is done are 
Tanjore (2,524 males and 631 females) and Trichinopoly (2,4I3 males and 601 
females) followed by Chingleput with 1,248 males and 1,158 females disclosing an 
unusually high proportion of women and Salem with 1,149 males and 430 females. 

120. The area under sugarcane in 1920-21 was 103,308 acres and under 
palmyra 83,616 as compared with 94,879 acres and 88,740 acres, respectively, ten 
years earlier. The total population supported by makers of sugar, molasses and 
gur is 27,146 in 1 921 as compared with 25,093 in 1911. Of modern sugar factories 
there are only seven in the Presidency, the most important being that at Nelli- 
kupparn in South Arcot district. In most parts of the country the fragmentation 
of holdings operates to discourage the cultivation of sugarcane in areas sufficiently 
large to justify the establishment of central factories as in Java and the prospects 
of the industry seem to lie, at any rate for some time to come, in the development 
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of small factories, on the lines of the concern under the control of the Department 
of Industries at Pallapalaiyam near Coimbatore which receives cane from the 
neighbouring ryots and charges so much per potJii for the jaggery produced. 
The very large expenditure necessary to obtain the machinery for the extraction 
of white sugar and the more favourable prices obtainable for gur make the 
production of the latter at present decidedly more profitable. The difficulty about 
the utilization of the palmyra for sugar extraction is chiefly attributable to the 
.sporadic distribution of the trees. A great deal of work has been done during the 
last ten years in the direction of growing and distributing improved cane to the 
ryots from the cane breeding station at Coimbatore which is financed by the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture. 

121. The cultivation of oil-seeds is carried on extensively in most of the 
districts of the Presidency as the following table shows : — - 


Statement •showing the area under cultivation of each kind of oilseeds for 1920—21. 



District. 



Gingelly. 

Groundnut. 

Castor, 

Coconut. J 

1 

Cotton 


1 




2 

ACS 

> 

ACS. 

4 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 




Total ... 


752fi22 

1,599738 

390,668 

544,747 

2,121,628 

Ganjam 

Vizagapatam 





57,189 

136,917 

22,216 

3,254 

10,621 

2,040 





38,155 

3,568 

3,036 ' 

19,000 

Godavari 





71,954. 

16 

1,790 

48,725 

4,950 

Kistna ... 





98,315 

2,091 

15,019 

9,465 , 

43,636 

Gnntftr 





848 

6,464 

43,961 

660 

133,208 

Knrnool 





2,514 

66,796 

• 37,849 

66 

306,645 

Bellarj 





12,860 

19,673 

36,693 

2,260 

446,387 

Anantapur 





20,451 

118,370 

67,850 

961 

111,097 

Ouddapah 






7,072 

144,298 

19,343 

37,138 

143 

73,979 

Nellore 





3,137 

1,264 

263 

31,310 

Chingleput 





23.347 

32,590 

63 

6, .387 ’ 

1 

South Arcot 


... 

... 


40,898 

: 438,793 

869 

3,626 ! 

1,413 

Cbittoor 


... 

1 


5,551 

1 38,068 

15,905 

2,347 ; 

740 

Korth Arcot 



1 


22,057 

; 221,705 

6,914 

12,890 ; 

1,645 

Salem ... 



! 


25,629 

i 88,945 

[ 21,489 

10,362 

24,653 

Coimbatore 





22,486 

78,828 

‘ 17,996 

7,669 

254,222 

Tricbinopoly 





43,939 

I 88,176 1 

13,696 

6,388 

38,857 

Tanjore 





16,720 

87,092 

589 

.30,666 

885 

Madura 





26,582 

' 68,643 

11.983 

5,479 

129,6.34 

Ramnad 



... .«• 


22,339 

33,663 

2,940 

6,572 ' 

251,811 

Tinuevelly 





39,529 

3,003 

2,337 

4,870 1 

242,379 

Malabar 



... 


14,464 

j 631 

bl3 

323,967 

322 

South Kanara ... 

... 

... 


2.908 


212 

46,801 j 

164 

Nilgiris 

Anjengo 


... 



30 


1 28,907 

330 


Agency 

... 





34,886 

1 ’ 268 

185 

2,650 


122. The copra and coconut oil industry have already been dealt with in 
another part of this chapter. Of the remaining oil-seeds, a large amount enters 
into local consumption, but the export trade to other parts of India and to foreign 
countries is, particularly in the case of groundnut, of considerable magnitude. 
The following table shows the average weight and value of the exports of oil- 
seeds other than copra in 1913-14 and also the number of gallons and value 
of the oils derived therefrom exported in that year : — 






Oils. 


Oil-i^eeds. 





Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value 



I 


I - 


I 

5 






KS. ! 

CWT. 

RS. 

Gingelly . . . 




.53,102 

1,12,804 

65,111 

6»,65,888 

Groundnut 

... 



279,895 ' 

4,34,063 , 

3,946,362 

3,i4,4.8,i48 

Castor 




! 109,895 

1,38,993 

188,567 

13,40,350 

Other sorts 



... 

1 133,623 , 

1 4>0,329 ' 

1,900 

13,553 

Cotton 




1 ... j 

... 

83,832 , 

3,21,743 


Vegetable 

oils 
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The census returns show that the persons supported by the manufacture 
and refining of vegetable oils is just under 40,000 in 1920-21 as compared with 
53,000 which included an inconsiderable number engaged in the manufacture and 
refining of mineral oils in 1911. The decline may be attributed to a further 
increase in the number of small mills worked by power which reduces the number 
of hands employed in oil extraction. The attempt made by the Eastern Develop- 
ment Corporation to extract dhupa fat from the seeds of the Valeria indica in South 
Kanara failed owing to the uncertain cropping of the trees and the difficulty of 
collection as the fruit ripens and falls just after the south-west monsoon has 
burst. No recent figures are available as to the number of oil mills in this 
Presidency. The bulk of them are too small to figure either in factory or census 
returns. 
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THE OCCUPATION SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

1 . — General didrihution by occupation. 


Class, snb-class and order. 


Class A.— Production of raw materials 

Sub-Class I. — Exploitation of animals and vei^etation 
Order 1, Pasture and agriculture — 

(a) Ordinary cultivation 
(5) Growers of special products and market 
gardening 
(c) Forestry 

(ct) Kaising of farm s*’ock 
(e) Raising of small animals 
Order 2. Pishing and hunting 

Sub-Class 11. — Exploitation of minerals 
Order 3. Mines ... 

„ 4. Quarries of hard rocks ... 

,, 5. Salt, etc. ... ... 

Class B.— Preparation and supply of material sub 
stances 

Sub-Class III. — Industry 
Order 6. Textiles 

„ 7. Hides, skins and hard materials from the 

animal kingdom .. 

„ S, Wood 

,, 9. Metals 

„ 10. Ceramics 

11. Chemical products properly so called and 
analogous 

„ 12, Pood industries 
„ 13. Industries ot di ess and the toilet 
14, Furniture industries 
,, 15. Building industries 
,, 16. Construction of means of transport 
„ l7. Production and transmission of physical forces 
(heat, light, electricity, motive power, etc.) 

„ 18. Other raiscellaueous and undefined industries. 

Sub-Class IV — Transport 
Order 19. Transport by air ... 

, 20. Transport bv water 

,, 21. Transport by road 

„ 22. Transport by rail 

, 23. Post office, Telegraph and Teleplione services 

Sub-Class V. — Trade ... 

Older 24. Banks, establishments of credit exchange 
insurance 

„ 25. Brokerage, commission ami export 

., 26. Trade in textiles ... 

„ 27. Trade in skins, leather and fars 

„ 28. Trade in wood 

„ 29. Trade in metals ... 

„ 30 Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 

, 31. Trade in chemical products 

,, 32- Hotels, cafes and rcstanranrs, efc. 

„ 33. Other trade m food stuffs . . 

„ 34. Trade in clothing and toilet articles 

35, Trade in furniture 
,, 36. Trade in building materials 
„ 37. Trade in means of tiansporc 

,, 38. Irat e in fuel 

„ 39. Trade in articles of luxury and those pertain 

ing to letters and the arts and sciences 
40. Trade of other sorts 


— 

_ — _ _ _ 


— 

1 Number per 10.000 of 

j 

I Percentage 

in each class. 

j total population 

sub-class and order of 

1 

Persons 
supported, i 

Actual 

workers. 

Actual 

workers. 

Dependants. 


O 


5 

7,252-4 

3,529-7 

46*7 

51-3 

7,2502 

3,528-7 

45*7 

513 

7,230*3 

3,411-9 

I 48-.5 

51*5 

46-6 

232 

500 

60-0 

160 

7-54 i 

47*1 

52 9 

97 7 

59*2 

i 6n*6 

39*4 

0-4 

0 24 

50*8 

49*2 

57-3 

26*63 

! 46 6 

53*5 

2-2 

0-98 

45*3 

547 

0-4 

0*13 

! 37*2 

\ 62-8 

1-4 ! 

0-66 

j 47-3 

52 7 

0-4 1 

0*19 

45 5 

, 54 5 

1,8936 

84917 

44-8 

i 

55-2 

1,2246 

51864 

46-1 

53-9 

263*3 

124-21 

! 47-2 

52-8 

16-3 

7-1 

j 43 0 

56 4 

118*5 , 

48 99 

! 41*3 

58*7 

40 6 

16T 

37-1 

62 9 

53*0 1 

25-2 

47 5 

52 5 

11*1 

4*9 

i 44*2 

1 .5.5*8 

127-5 1 

54 6 

42-8 

' 57-2 

256-6 , 

133-4 

' 52-0 

48-0 

0 6 

0-20 

34*6 

65 4 

133-3 

65’1 

, 49-1 

509 

1-4 

0-47 

34-7 

; 65 3 

0*6 

0-22 

37 4 

1 62-6 

101*8 

38*85 

38-2 

61 8 

I2&4 

40*73 

38-6 

614 

11*3 ' 

44 

39-2 

60*8 

74-1 

29*66 

1 40-0 

! 60-0 

34*1 

12 38 

36 4 

636 

6-9 

23 

I 331 

669 

6426 

281-8 

43-8 

56-2 

27*1 

101 

374 

62 6 

49 

1-7 

3.^ 9 

661 

211 

10*7 

443 

66*7 

12*1 

4 2 

' 35-0 

66 0 

9*7 

3-8 

39-0 

610 

2o 

0-8 

35*8 

64 2 

5*1 

2-8 

54 6 

454 

4-9 

22 

44*0 

660 

33 4 

14*4 

43 I 

56*9 

271 2 

122 5 

45 2 

54 5 

25*4 

10 2 

40*1 

59 9 

6;3 

2-3 

36-6 

63*4 

5-0 

23 

45 5 

54 5 

5 9 

2-7 

44 9 

65 1 

17*6 

96 

54 5 

455 

20 0 

8-1 

40 5 

59 5 

167-4 

73 4 

43 9 

561 


28 
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1. — General distribution by occupation — concluded. 



Norn her per 10,000 of 

Percentage in each class, 


total population. 

sub-class and order of 

Class, sub-class aud order. 





Persons 

supported. 

Actual 1 
workers. 

Actual 

workers. 

Dependants. 


1 

. 

■ 3 

i 

4 

5 

Class C.— Public administration and liberal arts 

252'0 

9500 

1 

377 

62*3 

Sub-Class VI. — Public force ... 

388 

14^5 

37-3 

627 

Order 4-1. Army ... ... 

1 

1-2 

42-2 

57*8 

42. Navy 
„ 43* Airforce 



571 

42-9 

„ 44. Police ,,, .. ,,, ... ... 

36 1 

13-3 

** 36 9 

631 

Slb-Class VII. — Pnblic adoiinistratioii 

75-3 

281 

37*4 

62*6 

Order 45. Public administration ... 

75 3 

28*1 

37-4 

62 6 

Slb-Class VJII. — Professions and liberal aits 

i3r9 

524 

38*0 

62*0 

Oid ^) 4t). Religion 

45 2 

16-4 

36 3 

63 7 

,, 47. Law 

10-7 

34 

31-8 

68*2 

,, 48, Medicine ... 

21 4 

81 

37’9 

62’ 1 

,, 49. Instruction 

30’ 2 

12 0 

39-8 

60 2 

,, oO. Letters and arts and sciences ,,, 

30*4 

12 5 

4P1 

1 58 9 

Class D. -“Miscellaneous 

6020 

3147 

[ 523 

477 

8l‘B-Ci.ass IX — Persons jiving on their income . - 

W2 

i 6-5 

\ 400 

\ 600 

Ord>^i 51. Persons living principally on their income , . 

16 2 

6’5 

i 400 

600 

j 

Sub-Class X. — Domestic service 

448 

22'3 

49‘8 

502 

Order 52. Doine.stic service 

44 8 

, 22*3 

j 49 8 

50 2 

Slb-Class XI. — Insufficiently described occupations 

4931 

2554 

! 51*8 

482 

Order 53. General terms which do not indicate a 



i 


definite occupation 

493 1 

255 4 

! 518 

48-2 

Slb-Class XII.— ' Unproductive 

479 

30-5 

‘ 63*8 

36*2 

Order 54. Inmates of jails, asylums and almshouses 

: 31 

27 

! 87 0 

130 

., 55. Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes ... 

i 44-8 

27*8 

: 62-2 

37*8 

,, 5b. t>ther unclassified non-productive indns tries... 

1 


42*0 

580 

1 
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2 . — Distributioii hy occupation in natural divisions. 


Number per Id.OOOof total population siipported in 


Occupation. 

] 

! 

i 

Agency. 

30 

o . 
c f 

tap 

Deccan. 

C3 . 

a g 

C3 O 

East Coast 
South. 

c3 

C 

O 

X 

c» 

> 

1 

2 

u 



h 1 


Class A.— Production of raw materials 

8,207 

7,465 

7,614 

7,195 

i 

7,084 

6,662 

Sob-Class I. — Exploitation of animals and vegetation ... 

8.207 

7,461 

7,611 

7,194 

7,084 

6,659 

1. (a) Ordinary culti cation 

8.042 

7,241 

7,455 

6,999 

6,897 

6,246 

(b) Cultivation of special products and market 1 
gardening ... 

4 

5 

5 

46 ! 

48 

192 

2. Raising of farm stock and small animals 

143 

133 

114 

97 ! 

78 

32 

3. Others 

l.j 

13 

31 

15 1 

7 

36 

4. Pishing and hunting 

3 

69 

6 

37 

54 

153 

Sub-Class II.— Exploitation of minerals .. 


I 

3 

1 


3 

Class B.— Preparation and supply of material sub- i 
stances .. ... 

665 

1,745 

1,701 

1,798 

2,062 

2,69T 

Sub-Class III.' — Industry 

354 

1,051 

1,074 

1,064 

1,248 

1,478 

1. Textiles ... ... 

133 

228 

290 

274 

263 

345 

2. Wood industry ... ... ... ... ... : 

26 

117 

68 

87 

119 

279 

3. Metal industry ... 

57 

1 16 1 

24 

46 

50 

70 

4. Ceramics ... 

35 

38 I 

59 

54 

67 

78 

5. Pood industry 

17 

59 ! 

41 

104 

196 

305 

6. Industries of dress and the toilet 

44 

383 

385 

199 

216 

166 

7. Building industries 

16 

93 

140 

139 

201 

92 

8, Other industries ... 

26 

117 

67 

161 

146 

143 

Sub-Class IV. — Transport ... 

14 

82 

89 

i 

140 

249 

Sub-Class V.— Trade 

297 

1 612 

1 538 

1 

j 599 

674 

964 

1. Foodstuffs ... ... ... ... . . 

61 

j 284 

172 

! 276 

320 

1 

{ 586 

2. Textiles 

11 

; 27 

32 

1 

1 

44 

3. Others 

225 

1 301 

334 

1 302 

339 

> 334 

Class C.—Public administration and liberal arts 

86 

i 202 

226 

1 258 

1 

284 

; 359 

Sub-Class VI. — Public force 

10 

: 39 

.52 

i 14 

33 

34 

„ VII.— Public administration 

40 

64 96 

77 

81 

79 

„ VIII. — Professions and liberal arts 

27 

t 99 

78 

i 137 

170 

24(; 

Class D. —Miscellaneous ... 

2,042 

588 

459 

749 

569 

288 

Sub-Class IX — Persons living on their income .. 


; 10 

, 9 

1 30 

11 

18 

„ X -Domestic service ... 

37 

! 39 

29 

i 46 

42 

77 

„ XI. — Insufficiently described occupations 

988 

i 467 

319 

j 639 

483 

166 

„ XII — Unproductive 

17 

i 72 

102 

1 34 

1 

33 

27 


1 
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li.. — Occujmtions combined with agriculture (^ivhere agriculture the subsidiary occupation). 


Occupation, 


Number per mille of actual workers who are partially 
aorricolturiats. 


Total actual workers •• j 
Class A.—Production of raw materials ... I 

Sub-Class I. — Exploitation of animals andj 
vegetation . .. ... ' 

1. (a) Ordinary cultivation 

(6) Cultivation of special products and 
market gardening .. ' 

2. Raising of farm stock and small animals , 

3. Fishing and hunting 

4. Others . 

SuB‘Class II,— Exploitation of minerals 

i 

I 

Class B— Preparation and supply of material | 
substances ; 

j 

Sub-Class III. — Industry ... j 

Textiles ... ... ... ... ... ; 

2. Wood industry ... ... ... ... i 

3. Metal industry ... ... ! 

4. Ceramics .. ... ... ... .. 

5. Food industry ... 

6. Industries of dress and the toilet ... ... I 

7. Building industries ... ... ... ! 

8. Other industries ... ... ... ... j 

I 

Sub-Class TV. — Transport j 

Sub-ClaSS V. — Trade ... ... ... I 

1. Trade in food-stnffs .. ... ... j 

2. „ textiles ... ... ... -- j 

3. Other trades ... 

Class C.— Public administration and liberal 
arts ••• "• ••• *** *** 

Sub-Class VI.— Public Force 

„ VIl. — Public administration 

J, VIII. — Professions and liberal arts .. 

Class D — Miscellaneous 

Sub-Class IX.- -Persons living on their income. 
X. — Domestic service 

„ XI. — Insufficiently described occu- 

pations 

„ XI I.'— Unproductive ... 


Province, 

Agency. | 

East Coast ' 
North. j 

a 

c 

(L. 

® 1 
Q 

31 , 

'S § 

4^ 

CD 1 

C3 

. 

Ox: 

® O s 

^ C(Q 

-*9 

B 

<A 

O 

O 

CD 

c 


3" 1 

' 1 

3 

(J 

7 i 

s 

7*5 ! 

0'6 1 

8 6 

106 

3*2 

1V6 

57 

0-4 \ 

i 

1 

06 

07 

02 

05 

0-4 

05 1 

o.i| 

0'6 

0 7 I 

0*2 

0*5 ’ 

0*4 


... 1 




... , 

0*1 

51 ; 

1 

32 4 

5 6 

22 ; 

6*4 , 

5*1 

16-8 

30 1 

17'1 

29*8 

6*2 j 

30T * 

2*2 

9'5 

1 

99 

91 7 

18*6 

5*0 : 

3*9 

16*2 

47-2 j 

39 1 

13 1 

42 

137 j 

\ 

12*2 

6-9 [ 
j 

1 

1 

] 

21 


33 7 

! 

3*6 

30‘4 

62 

40 7 

48 0 

129 

413 i 

17 3 

31-2 

10-6 

45'3 

55*4 

14 7 

35*0 i 

169 

26*6 

5-8 

320 

108*1 

7*7 ‘ 

217 i 

3 9 

23-8 

6-0 

24-4 

29-2 

28*5 

17'5 1 

16*5 

25 6 

8-4 

38'1 

38 7 

23*0 

24 7 i 

27*4 

27*9 

65 4 

28'5 

45*6 

12*5 

4F4 ' 

84 

18*9 

1*4 

287 

52*8 i 

7*3 

16-8 : 

23*7 

44-4 


67*9 

36 1 j 

28*2 , 

24*9 

25*8 

37*3 

TO 

1'J2 

1 22 7 ! 

92 j 

76-0 

4-4 

23 4 


39 8 

1 43 6 j 

11 1 i 

201 

28*3 

16-8 


148 

53*2 j 

57 

250 

10*5 

3V3 

19 

35'4 

1 32 9 

11*1 I 

56*9 

198 

29'2 

4*9 

33-6 

3 :-o ! 

9*6 ' 

50*9 

17*8 

24 5 


187 

' 56 5 1 

10 9 

43 3 

21*2 

340 

12 

384 

; 291 : 

' i 

12 7 

64*4 

23*0 

413 

2-6 

; 42 6 

461 

220 

650 

j 53*8 

28-9 

5-8 

23 2 

! 17*9 

21*6 

58*7 

j 6*0 

47 7 

12 

; 41^2 

534 

19*9 i 

1 85*5 

57*2 

41*7 

27 

49'3 

56-5 

23 5 

1 

} 57*0 

j 30 7 

147 

01 

10 2 

■ 20$ 

1 4-3 

393 

i 

\ 

302 


\ 40*4 

56*9 

' 13*2 

70*5 

: 8*^ 

36-2 

’o-6 

14 8 

' 107*1 

} 26 

124*2 

4*4 

i2'8 

OT 

' 7'8 

1 13 6 

1 

i 4-3 

35*2 

9*8 

11-4 

j 1 3 

19 4 

16*8 

1 1*2 

2*0 

2*6 
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CHAPTKH Xir. OCOUPATtON 


5. — Ofcupatioiis combined with agriculture fwhere agriculture in the principal occupation) . 


- 

1 

1 

- 



1 

Rent receivers —Landowners 

Rent receivers — Tenants. 

Cultivators (landowners and tenants). 

1 

0 


o 


9^ 

o « 




k 


* d 

k rs 


o 


o 

o 


I"- 

o § 


o 

t 

o 



bo 


o 


cT 

i 

O O 

O B 





1 


-4 O 

Subsidiary oct upation. 

i. 

Subsidiary occupation, . 


Subsidiary occupation [ 

J. cs 

- a 


— -J 

1 

1 


1 




3 ? 


O S 

j 


® k 


^ c 

1 

O 


'S ® S 

B2 O 



i 



|3 1 

1 c 

; 


Sq 

1 



1 ^ 

1 ^ 

1 

- 


4 

5 

0 1 

7 

Total ... 

6528 

Total ... 1 

1 

719 0 

Total , 

486 5 

1 

4628 

Agricaltiue 

173 3 

Agriculture 

191-7 

Agriculture ... - 

166-3 1 

152-0 

Traders (^(jther than 


Tr^tders (other than j 


Traders {other tiran j 



money -lenders) grain 


money-lenders) grain | 


money -lenders) , ' 



and pulse dealers 

158 7 

and pulse dealers .. j 

158 3 

grain and pulse 



lieligiou 

40-3 

General labourers ... ! 

118-1 

dealers 

74-1 

i 79-0 

Mouev-Ienders, gi.iin 


Religion . 

48 6 

General labourers ... > 

41 9 

39*5 

an<] jmlse dealer^ 

30 6 

Artisans . ; 

34 5 

Artisans 

36 1 

243 

Artisans . 

34 0 

Money-lenders, grain i 


Cattle-breeders 

16 6 

, 11 5 

Washermen 

31 9 

and pulse dealers 

27 7 

Textile industries ... 

1 16'2 

1 9-1 

Miscellaneous labourers. 

31 1 

Public service ... 

25 2 

Barbers 

139 

1 5-1 

Public sei Vice 

28 3 

Textile industries ... > 

22 0 

Cart-owners and 


1 

Textile industries 

18 3 

Collection of forest 


drivers, etc. 

13 0 

1 

School -Qj as te IS ... 

15’G 

produce 

19 8 

Public service exclud- 



Cart-owners, drivers. 


Building industries 

13-7 

ing village watch- 



etc 

143 

Cart-owners, drivers. 

1 

men 

12 0 

72 

Barbers .. 

12 6 

etc. 

13-1 

Money-lenders, grain 



Business unspecified ... , 

7-3 

Business unspecified ... 

! 11 6 

and pulse dealers ... 

i 9 5 

9-1 

.Medical practitioners ... 

G1 

Medical practitioners ... 

1 9 2 

Religion 

1 8-2 

! 96 

Lawyers... 

50 

School-masters ... 

7-8 

Washermen ... 

78 

! 10-5 

Cattle-breeders.. 

37 

Other occupations 

177 

Milkmen 

1 6 5 

j 4-5 

Growers of fruit, flowers. 




Domestic service 

i 6'5 

! 8-8 

etc. 

3 4 



Business unspecified. 

; 5 5 

30 

l uher occupations 

31 7 



S ch oo 1 -m as ter 8 

1 41 

4-4 





Toddy -drawers 

' 3 8 

19-4 





Village watchmen . . 

i 3 3 

1-8 





Fishermen and boat- 

1 

1 






men... 

! 2-8 

36 




1 

Other occupations ... 

38 4 

1 60'4 


Farm serYants and field 
labourers. 


Subsidiary occupation. 


o 

o 

o 

o 




Total ... , 

Agriculture .. ... * 

Traders of all kinds . i 
General labourers ... ! 
Artisans .. ... ! 

Cattle-breeders ... - 
Textile imlustries ... , 
Beggars .. ... j 

Domestic service ... j 
Cart-owners and | 
drivers, etc. ... i 
Collection of forest i 
produce ... ... i 

Barbers ... ... | 

Workers in woody j 
materials ... 

Toddy»drawers ... } 
Milkmen ... ... ; 

Building industries ... j 
Rice pounders ... 
Washermen .. ... | 

Fishermen and boat- j 
men ... ... j 

Other occupations ... i 


2269 

69*b 
4C*S 
28 H 
11*8 
00 
8 •; 
5 4 
8 0 


'SO 

1 3 

5 0- 
4 1 

2 0 ‘ 
1 7 

1 5 
1 
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Occupation of fcuialee hy sub-classes ayid selected orders and groups. 


Number ol 


OccDpation, 


N umber of actual workers I 
in 1921. I 


Number of females 
per 1,000 males. 


Order. Group. 


1 (a) 


1 ( 6 ) 

1 (r) 
1 (<*) 


1 (e) 

2 


1 {a) 

W 

2 (a) 

(?>) 

3 

4 

5 


0 

10 

11 


11 

12 

14 


17 

18 


22 


, 25 

26 

: 27 (a) 

(^) 

i 28 

' 29 

i 30 (a) 
ih) 

32 

33 

34 

35 

37 (a) 

38 (6) 

(c) 

(d) 

39 

40 


44 

45 


48 


55 

66 

60 

6L 


Grand Total 

Sub- Class I.“-Exploitation of animals 

and vegetation 

• 

Pasture and agriculture ... ... ... ... i 

Pasture and agriculture — ordinary cultivation ... ! 

Income from rent of agricultural land (owned) ... 

Oo. do. (leased) ... ! 

Ordinary cultivators : owners .. ... ... j 

Ho. tenants ... ... ... [ 

Agents, managers of landed estates (not planters) ' 
clerks, rent collectors, etc. .. ... ... ... ! 

Farm servants .. . ... ... ... .. ! 

Field labourers ... .. . .. ... i 

Pasture and agriculture— growers of special products and ; 
market gardening ... . ... i 

Tea, coffee, cinchona, rubber and indigo plantations ... ! 
Fruit, floner, vegetable, betebvine, arecannt, etc., | 
growers ... .. ... j 

i Pasture and agriculture — forestry ... ... 

Wood-Cutters, firewood, catechu, rubber, etc., collectors 
' aud charcoal burners ... ... .. ... ... > 

Pasture and agriculture — raising of farm stock ... ^ 

, Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers ... ... ! 

Sheep, goat and pig breeders ... ... 

Herdsmen, shepherds, goatherds ... ... .. ... i 

Pasture and agriculture — raising of small animals 
Fishing and hunting ... ... ... ... . | 

I Fishing ... .. ... ... ... .. .. | 

Hunting,... ... ... .. ... ... ... 1 

Sub-Class II —Exploitation of minerals ' 

, Mines 

Quarries of hard rocks ... ... .. ... ... : 

Salt I 

Sub-Class III.— Industry 

Textiles ... ... ... ... ... ... ... I 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing ... ... ... ! 

Cotton spinning ... ... ... ... .. ... ; 

Cotton sizing ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ' 

I Cotton weaving ... ... _ ... ... i 

Jute spinning, pressing and weaving ... ... ... ' 

Rope, twine and string ... ... ... ... ... ' 

Coconut fibre work ... ... ... . i 

I Other fibres (aloes, flax, hemp, straw, etc ) ... i 

Weaving of woollen blankets ... ... ... 

Weaving of woollen carpets... 

Silk spinners . . 

Silk weavers 

Dyeing and bleaching of yarn .. ... ... ’ 

Lace and embroidery works .. .. ... | 

Spinners unspecified ... ... ... . ! 

Weavers unspecified ... ... ... .. ... ... i 

Hides, skins and hard materials from the animal kingdom... ‘ 
Tanners, curriers, leather dressers and leather dyers 
Makers of leather articles, such as trunk, water bags, ; 
saddlery or harness, etc , excluding articles of dress ... ' 
Wood .. ... - ... ... ... ... ... I 

Carpenters, turners and joiners, etc. .. . . ••• { 

Basket makers and other industries '^f woody material ‘ 
including leaves and thatch^rs and builders, working i 
with bamboo reeds or similar materials .. ... ... i 

Metals .. ... ^ ! 

Other workeis in iron and makei>. of implements and \ 
tools principilly or exclusively of iron ... ... 

j Ceramics ... 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers 

Biick and tile makers . ; 

1 Chemical products properly so called and analogous .. , 
Manufacture of dyes., paint, ink and pencils 
. Manufacture and refining of vegetable oils 


1.U6 


Males. I 

Females, j 

-- 

1921. 


1911. 





7 

12,926,818 

7,565,555 

585 


648 

9,305,729 \ 

5,795,153 

623 


692 

9,216,500 : 

6,770,410 

626 


697 

8,925.780 

5,675,255 

636 


718 

463,778 : 

254,403 

£49 


504 

257,192 

150,604 

586 

, 

424 

3,786,308 

1,774,466 

469 


551 

2,092,048 

1,188,219 

568 


554 

10,283 

1,109 ! 

108 


,69 

961,911 1 

630,055 

655 

1 

M87 

1,354,26(> 

1,676,359 

1,238 

i 

70,344 

29,039 

413 


346 

27,140 

17,347 

639 


580 

43,204 

11,692 

271 


240 

24,632 , 

7,652 

311 


433 

19,612 

7,652 

390 


617 

195,098 : 

68,043 

298 


165 

40,423 

10,165 

261 


183 

37,632 

12,639 

336 


221 

116,562 

34,894 

299 


146 

643 

421 

652 



89,229 

24,743 

277 


193 

87,630 

24,363 

278 


192 

1,599 

380 

238 


... 

2,111 

2,097 

993 


370 

481 

93 

193 




1,738 


1,559 


515 

266 

517 

1,541,036 

678,441 

440 

335,604 

195,954 

584 

5,7*3 

5,700 1 

987 

23,128 

18,028 : 

779 1 

1,231 1 

658 

535 ^ 

192,105 ' 

83,907 

437 J 

1,074 

489 

455 , 

2,541 

5,548 

2,183 

4,329 

30,938 

7.147 '1 

1,493 

545 , 

365 j 

3,381 

3,145 

930 i 

1,947 

753 

387 J 

1,016 

L385 

1,363 1 

10,495 

^.987 1 

475 ] 

8,741 

3,971 ! 

454 

1,035 

1.941 1 

3,878 , 

1.66,0 ' 

1,609 i 

9ii9 ' 

75,606 ; 

31.833 ; 

421 

27.380 

3,017 

110 

6,409 ) 

766 

120 

20,838 ' 

2,232 

107 

161,953 

47,633 

294 

109,323 

4,321 

40 

38, 732 

42,827 

1,106 

59,901 

4,656 

78 ^ 

44,460 

:;,S08 

86 

77,343 

30,424 

393 

65.680 s 

26,079 

397 ' 

j 1..3<’*6 

4 230 

372 ‘ 

15,492 . 

5,486 

354 

1,209 

244 

202 ’ 

12,712 

5,100 

401 


500 

639 

624 

503 


0,536 

5.258 

997 

722 


96 


104 

415 

.54 


1,271 

95 

104 

566 

593 

398 

401 
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CHAPTER XII. — OCCUPATION 


I). — Occupation of females hy sub-classes and selected orders and groups^ — continued. 


Nuiiiber of 


Order. Group. 


Occupaiioii. 


12 


13 


15 


18 


20 


21 


24 

20 

27 

2H 

29 

30 

31 


33 


bo 

60 

67 

68 

71 

72 

74 

75 

77 

78 
80 
81 

85 

86 

87 

88 
8S 


98 


99 


103 


mg 


111 

112 

H4 

117 

119 


121 


123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 


129 

130 


131 

132 

133 


Sub-Class III.— Industry— CO 

Food industries 

Riee pounders, hnskers and flour gi-inders . , 

Bakers and biscait makers ... 

Grain parchers. etc. ... 

Butchers 

Makers of sugar, molasses and gar ... 

Sweetmeat makers, preparers of jam and condiments, etc. 
Todciy-draweis ... 

Manufacture of tobacco, opium and ganja 
Industries of dress and the toilet 

Tailoi>, milliners, dress-makers, darners and embroiders 
of linen 

Shoe, boot and saddle makers 
Washing, cleaning and dyeing 
Barbers hair-dressers and wig makers 
Building industries ... ... 

Lime burners and cement workers 
Excavatois and well sinkers 
Stone cutters and dressers ... 

Bricklayers and masons 

Builders (other than buildings made of bamboo or similar 
material), painters, decorators of houses, tilers, 
plumbers, etc. .. ... ... . - ... 

Other miscellaneous and undefined industries ... ... | 

Workers in precious stones and metals, enamellers, I 
imitation jewellery makers, gilders, etc. ... ... | 

Makers of bangles or beads or necklaces of other ‘ 
material than glass and makers of spangles, rosaries, I 
liiigams and saorea threads .. ... ... i 

Sweepers, scavengers, etc. . . ... ... ... .. I 

Sub-Class IV.— Transport 

Transport by water 

Rersons pother than labourers) employed on the main- 
tenance of hai hours, docks, streams, rivers and canals 
(iriL luring construction) ... 

Transpoit by road 

Pei-hons (other than labourers) employed on the con- 
struction and maintenance cf roads and bridges 
Labourers employed on roads and bridges ... . | 

Owners, managers and employer.s (excluding personal i 
.'•eryants) connected with other vehicles . j 

Porters and messengers ... ... ... .. . j 

Transport by rail .. ... ... .1 

Labourers employed on railway cotistrnction and | 
maintenance and coolies and porters ei. ployed on 
railway premises 

Sub-Class V. — Trade 

Rank managers, money-lenders, exchange and msurai co 
agents, money changers and brokers and their 
employees 

Trade in piece-goods, wool, cotton, silk, hair and other 
textiles 

Trade in skins, leathers, furs, feathers, horn, etc , and 
articles made from these 

, Trade in wood (not firewood), cork, bark, bamboo 
thatch, etc, ... ... 

Trade in metals, machinery, knives, tools, eto. 

Trade in pottery, bucks and tiles 

Trade in cheuncal products (drugs, dyes, paints, petro- 
leum, explosives, etc ) ,,, 

Hotels, cafes, restaurants 
Vendors of wine, liquors, u rated waters and ice 
Owners and managers of hotels, cookshops, sarais, etc . 
and their employees ... ... ... 

Other trade in food-stutfs 
Fish dealers 

Grocers and sellers of vegetable oil, talt and other 
condiments ... ... 

Sellers of milk, butter, ghi. poultry, eggs, eto. 


Males. 


157,273 

18,964 

2,491 

1,191 

8,891 

7,129 

1,575 

106,191 

10,368 

378,329 

22,477 

101,068 

171,528 

82,302 

178,811 

5,494 

59,193 

28,43C‘ 

72,109 


13,585 

145,210 

113,558 


2,727 

14,263 

190,977 

17,966 


1,237 

113,503 

1,208 

10,282 

75,158 

23,347 

49,856 


lfc,692 


32,632 

33,335 

15,080 


stual workers 

921. 

Xumber of fema 
per 1,000 malei 

1 Females. 

1921. 

19 

o 

'• 1 

1 


76.348 

485 

56,622 

2.986 ( 

3.043 

• 1,222 : 

596 

500 ! 

843 

95 

6,424 

901 i ; 

2,550 

1,619 i 

1,930 

I 18 

3,526 

! 340 

192,576 

509 

7,368 

328 i 

19,252 

190 

160,125 

934 : 

4,189 

51 1 

101,141 

566 ; 

2,730 

497 1 

49,994 

843 1 


7,803 

274 ! 

1 

37,321 

518 j 

] 

8,293 

242 


21,073 

145 


6,954 

616 


1 1,132 

I 

415 ! 


12,194 

855 1 


17,566 

92 


933 

52 


313 

253 


13,322 

117 


310 

257 

1 

3,119 

' 303 

J 

3,701 

49 


5,993 

1 257 


3,165 

63 


3,044 

163 


392,562 

483 


10,657 

327 


12,402 

372 


> 3.096 

205 


6,784 

563 


645 

1 206 


i 6,178 

1,083 


> 2,478 

367 


1 17,471 

396 


^ 7,308 

329 


> 10,163 

1 

462 


( 200,355 

619 


39,069 

1,003 



107,273 

22,370 


41,792 

25,446 


I 


390 

1,138 


894 
6 021 - 


3.701 


509 

118 

94:: 

48 

422 

732 

184 


5ul 

7G 


444 

SO 

27 


25 

127 


5oe 


4c 

221 

41 


13 

591 

502 

185 

123 

648 

807 

490 

485 

502 


685 

1,278 

486 

1,842 



OCOQPATION OF FEMALES 


6» — Occupation of females hy suh^classes and selected orders and groups — concluded. 


Number of 


Order, [ Group. 


Occupation. 


i Number of actual worker® | Number of females per 
i in 1921. 1,000 males. 


Males. Females. 


1921. 1911. 


Sub-Class V.^Trade— cowcZudeci. | 

I 

Other trade in food-staffs — concluded. I 

Sellers of sweetmeats, sugar, gur and molasses ... ... | 

Cardamom, betel- leaf, vegetable, fruits and arecanut ! 

sellers ... ... ... ,,, ... : 

Grain and pnlae dealers ... ... ... ' 

Tobacco, opium, ganja, etc., sellers .. ... ^ 

Dealers in sheep, goats and pigs ... ... ... ... I 

Dealers in haj, grass and fodaer ... ... ... .. , 

Trade in ready-made clothing and other articles of dress 
and the toilet (hats, umbrellas, socks, ready-made 
shoes, perfumes) 

Trade in furniture, carpets, curtains and bedding 
Trade in builiing materials other than bricks, tiles, 
woody materials (stones, plasters, cement, sand, 
thatch, etc ) ... 

Trade in means of transport 

Dealers and hirers of elephants, camels, horses, cattle, 

asses, mules, etc ... ... ^ 

Dealers in firewood, charcoal, coal, cowduug, etc. ... * 

Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining to 
letters and arts and sciences 

Dealers in precious stones, jewellery (real and imitation), 
clocks, optical instruments, etc. . ... 

Dealers in common bangles and necklaces, fans, small 
articles, toys, hunting and fishing tackle, flower®, etc. 
Trade of other sorts 

General store and sundry bazaar- keepers ... 

Shop-Seepers otherwise unspecified 

Sub-Class Vn.— Public administration and liberal 

arts 

Religion ... ... ... ... 

Priests , ministers, etc. ... ... ... ' 

Catechists, readers, church and mission serrioe ... 

Temple, burial or burning ground service, pilgrim 
conductors, oircumoisers ... 

Medicine ... .. ... ... ... ••• 

Medical practitioners of all kinds including dentists, 
oculists and veterinary surgeons ... 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, masseurs, 

etc. ... 

Instruction 

Professors and teachers of all kinds ... ... ... I 

Letters and arts and sciences 

Music composers and masters, players of all kinds of 
musical instruments (not military), singers, actors and 
dancers 

Conjurors, acrobats, fortune-tellers, reciters, exhibitors of 
cariosities and wild animals 

Sub-Class IX —Persons living on their income - 

Proprietors (other than agricultural land) fund and 

toholaribip-holders and pensioners ... ... ... ^ 

Sub-Class X— Domestic service | 

Domestic service > ... ... ••• ... J 

Cooks, water-carrier®, door-keepers, watchmen and other 
in-door servant® ... ... ... ... .*• 

Sub-Class XI — Insufficiently described occupations... 1 

General terms which do not indicate a definite occupation.... J 
Cashiers, accountants, book-keepers, clerks and other 
employees in the nnspecified office®, ware-house® and 
shop® ... 

Labourer® and workmen otherwise unspecified ... ... { 

Sub-Class xn.— Unproductive t 

Inmates of jails, asylums and almshouse® 

Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes ... 

Beggars, vagrants, witches, wixards, etc. ... 

Procurers and prostitutes ... ... ... ... 

O^er unclassified nou>-productive industries 


17,2 fi 3 

222,105 

139,708 

79,134. 


186,786 

64,695 

22,759 

2,398 


54,860 

40,741 

47,900 

40,330 

550,474 

542,499 

58,108 

476.581 

2,164 

539.813 

80,444 

50,287 

10,703 

69,724 

69,569 

155 

17 

872 

49,411 

46,335 

3,076 

4 


1,130 

1,693 

.592 

760 

461 

;622 

219 i 

217 

1^'2 1 

261 

1,255 i 

1 

2,471 

167 I 

221 

206 


465 


136 


136 

■•i 

1,028 

i;s6i 

331 

360 

123 j 


446 1 

476 

415 

270 

428 

400 

j 282 

201 ; 

178 

84 j 

136 

48 

74 

266 I 

871 

92 I 

144 

870 1 

294 

194 

140 

1,382 

1,691 

181 

142 

186 

142 

384 

289 

623 

453 

311 


419 

449 

745 1 

750 

842 

843 

986 

i 

! 1281 

373 

61 

1,133 

1,453 

625 

707 

81 


709 

‘*792 

666 

19,845 

J 792 

235 
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CHAPTEB XII. — OCCUPATION 


7 — Selected occupations {1921, 1911 and 1901). 


Kumber of 


Bub* 

olaBs. 


Order.'Gronp. 


il 


III 


1 

(a) 


(ft) 


(<:) 


1 1 (a) ! 

I 1 (6) I 

i 2 (a) 

: 2 (0 I 

3 . 

At 

5 

6 
7 


id \ 


(M ! 

2 I 


n 

12 

14 


17 

18 


1 


25 I 

26 
>7 {a) 

(h) 

2x 

2^ 

' 31 

' 32 

s 33 
j 34 

35 

36 
37 (a) 
\;b& n) 


i , 

! ,38 (c) 

i 7 i 


1 


39 i 

\ 

40 1 


t 41 
! « 


43 

44 1 



Population supported in 

r 

1 

i 

Percentage of 
variation. 

Occupation. 





1 





1 





i 



1921. 

1 

1 

1911. 

! 1001. 

1 

1921-1911.' 1911-1901. 
) 

4 

’ 6 


6 

1 


8 


9 

Grand Total -- 

42,794,155 


41,870,160 

1 38,633,340 

+ 

22 


»4 

Exploitation of animals and vegeta- 




j 





tion 

31,026,751 


29^25,702 

j 27,675,819 

-t 

40 

+ 

78 

PastiJre and agriculture 

30,781,678 


29,586,737 

27,482,122 

+ 

40 

+ 

T1 

Ordinary cultivation 

30,094,335 


28,621,449 

26,488,155 

+ 

51 

-1- 

81 

Inccune from rent cf agricultural land : 







• 

Owned 

Income from rent of agricultural land : 

1,675,110 


960,194 

796,842 

+ 

74-5 

•l- 

20*6 

Leashed 

947.467 


163,396 

42,621 

+ 

479-9 

+ 

283*4 

Ordinary cultivatora as owners 

11,960 104 


13,168,009 

13,509,901 

— 

9*2 

— 

2*5 

Do* do. tenants ... 

7,228,873 


6,423,909 

4,394,658 

+ 

125 

+ 

46*2 

Agents, managers of landed estates (not 








planters), clerks, rent collectors, etc. ... 

31,636 


74,508 

103,359 

— 

575 

— 

27*9 

Farm servants ... 

Field labourers 

Growers cf special products and market 

2,927,459 

6,323,686 

1 

7,831.433 

7,640,774 

171,134 

+ 

5'4 

4 

2*6 

gardening 

Tea, coffee, cinchona rubber and indigo 

198,830 


153,261 

+ 

27-2 


87 


planrations ... 

Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel-vine 

71,905 


37,379 

61,376 

+ 

92*4 


27*2 

arecanut, etc., growers 

126,925 


118,882 

119,758 

+ 

6*8 

— 

0*7 

Forestry 

Wood cutters : firewood, catechu, rubber. 

68,514 


70,038 

92, 046 


30 


23 3 

etc., collectors and charcoal burners 

65,002 


51,177 

77,428 

+ 

7-6 

— 

33*9 

Raismg of farm stock 

417,897 


499,097 

536,978 

— 

16*3 

— 

7*1 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers ... 

89,143 


74,647 

80,313 

+ 

19*4 

— 

71 

Sheep, goat and pig breeders 

Breeders of other annuals (horses, mules. 

90,277 


102,622 

110,411 


12*0 

““ 

7*1 

camels, asses, etc.) ... .. ... ... 

i ,642 


2,684 

2,888 

— 

38*8 

— 

7*1 

Herdsmen, shepherds, goatherds, etc. 

236.830 


319,144 

343,366 

— 

25*8 

— 

71 

Baising of small animals 

2,102 


327 

112 

+ 

542*8 

+ 

192*0 

Fishing and hunting ... 

245,073 


238,965 

193,697 

+ 

2-0 

+ 

23*4 

1 ishing ... ... ... ... ... 

240.169 


234,080 

188,153 

+ 

26 

+ 

24*4 

Hunting 

4,904 


4,885 

5,544 

+ 

0*4 

— 

100*8 

Exploitation of minerals 

9,288 


18,336 

16,814 

- 

493 

+ 

90 

Mines ... ... ... ... 

1,542 


10,051 

8,002 


84 7 

+ 

25*0 

Quarrif^s of hard rocks 

6,030 

I 1.716 


5,536 

4.5S8 

+ 

89 

+ 

20*7 

Salt, etc. ... 


2,749 

4,224- 

— 

37*6 


349 

1 

Industry j 

4,812,771 


5,591,058 

5,312,321 

- 

139 

+ 

5*2 

Textiles ... ... ... ... ... ... | 

1,127,114 
20,844 1 


1,406,286 

1,394,060 

' — 

19*9 

-I- 

0*9 

Cotton pinning, cleaning and pressing ... j 


59,253 

43,478 

— 

64 8 

1 + 

36*2 

Cotton spinning ... ... ... ... | 

84,938 






1 


Cotton sizing ... ... ... ... ... | 

4,392 

!- 1,118,628 i 

1,169,876 

— 

38-6 

; — 

4*3 

Cotton weaving ... ... ... ... ! 

597.753 

J 







Jute spinning, pressing and weaving ... j 

3,210 


5 564 1 

855 

— 

42*3 

: *1- 

550*8 

Pope, twine and string ... .. ... 1 

14,444 


74,294 ! 

60,851 

— 

80-6 

-1- 

22*1 

Wool carding and spinning ... i 

643 

1 







Weaving of woollen blankets ... ... 

11,652 

h 

37,415 

21,554 

— 

53-2 

+ 

73*6 

Weaving of woollen carpets ... ... 

5,202 

J 







Silk spinners ... h« ... ... ... ; 

Silk weavers ... ... ... ... ... < 

5,043 

29,941 

T 

1 

74,773 

55,126 

- 

53*2 

+ 

356 

Hair, camel and horse hair ... i 

64 


1,359 

1,057 

— 

95-3 

-t 

28*0 

Dyeing and bleaching of yarn ... ... 1 

28,527 

'I 







Printing and preparation and sponging of ' 


i- 

17,096 

23,061 

+ 

67*4 

- 

25*9 

textiles ... ... ... ... i 

85 

J 







Spinners unepfCified ,. ... ... ... j 

6.645 



... 


... 


... 

Weavers unspecified ... ... .. ... 1 

Hides, skins and hard materials from the 1 

224,818 



... 




... 

animal kingdom ... ... ... ... \ 

Tanners, curriers, leather dressers and , 

69,797 


132,232 

163,896 

r 25,323 

L 207 


47 2 


19*3 

leather dyers, etc. .. ... ... i 

Makers of leather articles, such as tninks, j 

15,886 


32,331 

}- 

50*9 

+ 

26‘6 

water bags, saddlery or harness, etc., ; 
exolnding articles of dress ... ... ... , 

53,648 


99,309 

132,000 

_ 

46*0 

— 

24*8 

Furriers and persons occupied with feathers ’ 






and bristles (brush makers) ... ... ; 

57 

r 

59 

6,000 


940 

f- 

990 

Bone, ivory horn , shell, etc., workers 


i 

991 

723 

; 

1 + 

371 

(except button) ... | 

206 


533 

366 


61*4 

+ 

46*0 

Wood ... ... .. ... ... ' 

607,299 


638,284 

529,003 

— 

20*5 

+ 

20*7 

Sawyers ... ... ... t 

39,532 


2.703 

2,635 

] _ 

13 5 

[ + 

2*6 

Carpenters turners and joiners, etc. ,, j 

322,448 

, 


415.983 

312,832 

1 

1 + 

33’0 
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7. — Selected occupations {19£1, 1911 and 1901) — continued. 


Number of 

Occupation. 

Sub- 

class. 

Order,|( 

iroup. 

1 

^ 1 


' ! 

m— 

i 


Industry — concluded. 

eont. 






45 

Basket niaker.<« and other industries of 




woody material, inelnding leaves, and 




thatchers and builders working with 




bamboo, reeds, or similar materials 


9 


Metals ... 



46 

Forging and rolling of iron and others 



47 

Makers of arms, unns, etc. 


i 

48 

Other workers in iron and makers of imple- 




men::s and tools, principally or exclusively 




of iron 



49 

Workers in brass, copper and hell-metal ... 


10 


Ceramics 



55 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers... 


11 


Chemical pjoducts pioperly so called and 




analogous 



61 

Jlannfacture and refining of vegetable ods. 



62 

Do. do. of minenal oils ... 


12 


Food industries ,,, 



€5 

Bice pounders nnd buskers and flour 




grinders 



G6 

Pakeis and biscuit makers 



67 

Crain parchers, etc. .... 



68 

Butchers ... 



69 

Fish cuiers 



71 

Jlakers of sugar, molasses and gur ... 



72 

Sweetmeat, makers aiid preparers of jam 




and condiments, etc. 


i 

73 

Brew ers and distillers ... ... ... 



74 

Toddy drawers 


1 13 


Indubtrins o‘ dtess and the toilet ... 



77 

Tailors, raillir ers, dress-makers, darners and 




embroideieis on linen 



78 

Shoe, boot a lid sandal makers 



80 

Washing, cleaning and dyeing 



SI 

Barbi-rs, liaii -dressers and wig-inakers 


14 


Furniture industries ... 


15 


Building indu^iries ... ... 


t 

86 

Exi'-avotors and v\ ell-sinkers ... ... ... 


i 

87 ! 

Stone-cutters and dressers ... 


88 

Brick-l; ycrs and masoDS 

i 16 


Construction cf means of transport 

i 17 


Production and transmission of physical 

I 

1 

forces (heat, light, electricity motive 


1 

power, etc.) ... 

i 18 

i 

Other miscellaneouB and undefined indus- 

! 


tries .. ••• ••• ••• - 

1 

i 98 

Workers in precious stones and metals. 

i 

1 

enfimeliers, imitation jewellery makers, 

! 


gilders, etc. ... 


! 99 

Makers of bangles or beads or necklaces of 



other material than ^lass and makers of 



sprangles, losaries, lingams and sacred 



threads 

1 

102 

Contractors for the disposal of refuse, dust, 



etc. 

i 

: 103 

Sweepers, scavengers, etc. ... 

IV 

i 

t 

1 

Transport 

! 20 

I 

t 

Transport by water 

, 

1 107 

Shipowners and their employees, ship- 



brokers, ships’ officers, enoineers, mariners 


1 

t 

and firemen ... 

1 

1 108 

Persons (other than labourers) employed on 

1 

1 

the maintenance of streams, rivers, and 


' 

canals (including construction) 


1 109 

liUbonrers employed on the construction and 

1 


maintenance of sti earns, rivers and canals. 

t 

! 110 

Boat-ow’nere, boat-men and tow- men 

i 

1 

Transport by road 


i 111 

Persons (‘^tber than labourers) employed on 

1 

1 

the construction and maintenance of roads 


1 

and bridges .. 

1 

j 112 

Labourers employed on roads and bridges... 


Population supported in 

Percentage of 
Tariatioa. 

1921. 

1911. j 

1901. 

1021- 

1911. 

1911- 

-1901. 

! 

i 

7 

8 




145,319 

! 

222,301 

216,171 


346 

+ 

2*8 

173,804 

218,594 

210,727 

— 

20*5 

+ 

8-7 

822 

••f 

. .. 





194 

... 

... 




•• 

133,556 

158,072 

152,859 


15*5 

+ 

87-5 

26,381 

41,871 

41,118 

— 

37 0 

+ 

1*8 

226,753 

249,413 

190,235 

— 

91 


31-1 

192,730 

224,053 

167,709 

— 

14 0 

+ 

33 6 

47, 4U 

61,162 

92,335 

— 

22*4 

— 

33*8 

39,079 

130 

j 53,302 

58,386 


24 8 

- 

87 

545,517 

619,298 

625,535 

- 

119 

- 

1*0 

139,691 

204,922 

256,830 

— 

31*8 


20*2 

14,155 

12,995 

6,601 

4. 

89 

+ 

86!) 

3,380 

5,906 

20,153 

— 

42-8 

— 

70-7 

24,885 

25,865 

2^,573 


37 

_ 

9*5 

760 

4,114 

3,317 

— 

81o 


3o*l 

27,146 

25,093 

23,651 

+ 

8-2 


6 1 

7,359 

19,889 

7,867 

_ 

63 0 

+ 

152*8 

520 

4,335 

710 


88-0 

+ 

510 6 

293,575 

303,^20 

263.052 

— 

8-2 


153 

1,098,146 

1,235,134 

1,130,065 

— 

11-1 

+ 

8*7 

69,255 

83.777 

71,';60 


17-3 


16*9 

256,857 

277,702 

! 270,319 

— 

7*5 


27 

553,116 

603,630 

556,359 

— 

8 i 

+ 

8*5 

214,384 

260,537 

233,527 

— 

17'7 

+ 

11-6 

2,512 

4 866 

1,825 

— 

48‘4 


166'6 

670,321 

606,t^41 

607,116 

— 

6 0 

— 

00 

210,290 

2: 29, >-92 

3U3,428 


8 5 


24*2 

82,595 

225,556 

1 322,824 

283,4 i4 


4-5 

-f 

13*9 

5,904 

3,616 

2,635 

+ 

63 


37*2 

2,596 

1,166 

167 

+ 

122*6 

4* 

598*2 

435,564 

r 369,364 
1 44802 

319,976 

38,746 

1* 

5-2 

f + 

u 

15*4 

15-6 

334,608 

330,566 

1 

288,161 

1 

+ 

1*2 


14*7 

8,950 

9,839 

1 9,048 

( 

- 

9*0 

i 

+ 

8*7 

320 

51,215 

j 44,802 

i 

88,746 

1 

+ 

15*0 

-f- 

16*6 

540,908 

568,701 

! 597,357 

- 

4*9 


4*8 

48,185 

74,966 

' 84,132 

- 

So* / 

i _ 

1 

10*9 

9,005 

15,912 

' 10,043 

) 

- 

43*4 

-f 

58*4 

3,271 

4,071 

j 1,778 

1 

1 

1 2,060 

1 

+ 

312*9 

1 

13*7 

28,184 

51,983 

' 71,208 



51 6 


27*0 

317,260 

1 342,676 

i 

1 382,742 


7-4 

— 

105 

4.056 

28,153 

ij 3i,638 

t 36,666 

i + 

i 

1 

1*8 

' - 

137 
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OHAPTKE XII. — OCCUPATION 


Number of 




7m — Selected oecupations {19&ly 1911 and 1901) oon tinned. 

Popalation supported in 

Occnpation. ' 


Percentage of 

Tariation. 


Transport — concluded. 

Owners, managers and employees (excluding 
personal servants) connected with 
mechanically driven vehicles 

Owners, managers and employees (excluding 
personal servants) connected with other , 
vehicles ... ... ... ... ••• ; 

Palki, etc., bearers and owners ... : 

Pack elephant) camel, mule, ass and bullock , 
owners and drivers ... ... ••• ■ 

! Porters and messengers 

I Transport by rail ... ... ... ... ; 

I Bailway employees of all kinds other than ' 

I coolies ... ... ... .*> I 

I Labourers employed on railway construction, i 
f Post office, telegraph and telephone 1 

i services ... ... ... ... ... i 


Banks, establishments of credit, exchange 
and insurance .. ... ... ... j 

Brokerage, commission and export ... 

Trade in textiles ... ... ... | 

Trade in skins, leather and furs ... ... i 

Trade in wood ... ... ... ... .. [ 

Trade in metals 

Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 
Trade in chemical products ... 

Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. ... ... I 

Vendors of wine liquors, aerated water and } 

ice ... . 

Owners and managers of hotels, cook shops, j 
sarais, etc. (and their employees) ... ' 

Other trade in foodstuffs 
Fish dealers 

Grocers and sellers of vegetable oil, salt and 
other (condinaents) ... 

Sellers of milk, butter, ghee, poultry, eggs, 
etc. ... ... 

Sellers of sweetmeats, sugar, gar and 
molasses 

Cardamom, betel-leaf, vegetables, fruit and j 
arecanut sellers ... ... ... ... | 

Grain and pulse dealers ... ... ... ' 

Tobacco, opium, ganja, etc., sellers ... | 

Dealers in sheep, goats and pigs ... ... ' 

Dealers in hay, grass and fodder ... ... I 

Trade in clothing and toilet articles . . 
Trade in furniture 

Hardware, cooking utensils, porcelain, ; 
crockery, glassware, bottles, articles for 
gardening, etc. 

Trade in building materials ... ... 

Trade in means of transport ... ' 

Dealers and hirers in mechanical transport, 
motors, cycles, etc. .. ... ... I 

Dealers and hirers in other carriages, carts, , 
etc. ... ... ... ... ... ••• 

Dealers and hirers of elephants, camels, 
horses, cattle, asses, mules, etc. 

Trade in fuel ... 

Trade in articles of Inzury and those per» 
taining to letters and the arts and sciences. 
Dealers in precious stones and jewellery 
(real and imitation), clocks, optical instru- 
ments, etc ... ' 

Dealers in common bangles, bead necklaces, ^ 
fans, small articles, toys, hunting and ; 
fishing tackle, flowers, etc. ... ... ' 

Trade of other sorts ... ... ... , 

Dealers in rags, stable refuse, etc. ... ... | 

General store and sundry bazaar- keepers ... i 
Shop-keepers otherwise unspecified ... ! 
Other trades (including farmers of pounds, 
tolls and markets) ... 


i 

204,653 ! 

1- 215,475 

i 

J 

4,170 1 

2,857 

137 

1,060 

69,588 i 

91,646 

145,851 

116,511 

89,620 

101,504 

56,231 

16,007 

29,612 

34,548 


2/67,556 

115,818 

114,562 

21,088 

19,872 

303,217 

98,675 

61.920 

50,055 

41,612 

33,423 

10,590 

3,852 

21,760 

23,621 

20,994 

18,136 

143,137 

187,597 

67,857 

109,072 i 

75,280 

28,525 

1,160,220 

1,830,411 

177,191 

220,740 

329,004 

853,756 j 

92,391 

81,407 i 

111,805 

128,694 

186,596 

226,5X3 

155,223 

200,859 

57,017 

66,291 

18,525 

28,717 

32,476 

23,434 

108,847 

90,079 1 

26,983 

28,983 

15,307 

; 21,263 

21,516 

25,808 

25,366 

! 27,999 


21,568 J 
76,189 i 


59,124 i 
716,161 

704 

456,871 

248,564 


1901. “ 

1921-1911. 1911 

-1901. 

7 1 

1 


8 . j 

y 

i 

] 

166,528 

_ 

1 

2*0 + 

294 

4,883 

+ 

460 - 

41 5 

5,555 


87*1 - 

80*9 

169,110 


24*1 - 

46*7 

100,822 


25-2 + 

15*6 

83,431 



11*7 + 

21-7 

17,391 

+ 

274*7 - 

18*7 

29,661 

- 

14*3 + 

16*5 

2,588,675 

- 

0^6 + 

&9 

102,852 

i + 

1*1 + 

11*4 

29,482 

+ 

6*1 - 

32*6 

130,047 


4*7 ~ 

24*2 

39189 


3*7 + 

27*7 

32,498 

+ 

24*5 + 

2*8 

1,176 

+ 

174*9 + 

227*8 

41,471 

— 

7*9 - 

43*0 

7,418 

+ 

158 + 

144*5 

113,650 

+ 

4-0 + 

218 

95,434 

- 

37*8 + 

14*8 

18,116 

+ 

163^ + 

676 

1,718.221 

— 

1*7 + 

6*5 

203,190 

— 

197 + 

8*6 

698,607 1 

- 

61*6 + 

23*1 

87,588 ! 

+ 

13 6 ~ 

71 

121,279 


131 + 

6*1 

252,678 



17*6 - 

10*4 

219,572 

— 

22*7 - 

8*6 

61,634 


14-0 + 

7*6 

30,896 


35*6 - 

71 

47,779 

+ 

38*6 - 

510 

16,907 

+ 

20-8 + 

432 8 

32,059 


69 - 

9*6 

29,351 

_ 

28*0 - 

27*6 

26,644 

— 

16*6 + 

0*6 

30,124 

■ 

96 - 

7*1 

30,124 

1 

9*6 - 

7*1 

136,203 

- 

12*8 - 

36*2 

88,490 

- 

3*1 - 

0*4 

29,134 


la's - 

22*4 

55,039 


1*2 + 

87 

*43/45 

j +696-0 + 

1047 


+ 

60*0 

... 

23,258 

+ 

*246 7 + 

*^82 

6,182 

+ 

29*2 - 

11 8 
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7 . — Selected occupations (199ly 1911 and 1901) — concluded. 


Number of 

( 

I 

Population supported in 

Percentage of 
variation. 



, 

Oconpation. j 



i 







j 

t 



Sub- ^ 
olaBB. 

irder. 

3rroup.{ 

1 

J 


1921 

1911, 

1901. j 

1921-1911. 

1911-1901. 

1 

2 ! 

3 j 

‘ j 

5 

B 

7 ! 

1 

8 

9 

VI ; 



Public force . | 

166, ISO 

208,805 

247,136 ! 

- 204 

- IB'S 


ft 


i 

Army ... ... ... ! 

11,762 

16,083 

25,773 : 

- 36-9 i 

- 37-6 



155 ! 

Army (Imperial) .. ... ... ... I 

H,339 

15,164 

929 

25,186 1 

~ 25*2 

^ 39-8 



156 j 

Army (I nrliaa states} ... 

423 

S87 j 

“ 54' 5 

+ 58*3 


42 


Nary ... 

35 


23 

... 

^ 12*9 

i 



Police 

154,383 

192,722 

221,340 

- 19-9 

i 

j 

1 

159 < 

Police 

90,827 

100,995 

101,392 

- 10-1 

0*4 

) 

i 


160 1 

Village watchman 

63,566 

91,727 

119,948 

^ 30-7 

- 28-6 

TII j 

t 

i 

Public administration 

322^37 ! 

353,164 

396,610 

88 

- no 

1 

1 

! 

45 i 

i 

Public administration 

322,237 

353,164 

396,610 

8*8 

- 11*0 



161 i 

Service of tbe State* 

141,662 

160,087 

160,723 

- 11-5 

- 0*4 

1 

1 


162 ; 

Seivice of Indian and Foreign States* 

2,309 

13,380 

11,163 

- 82-7 

4 1*9 

! 


163 : 

Hnnicipal and other local (not village) | 



! 





1 

service* ... ... ... .. j 

26,773 

33,768 

33,859 

- 20 7 

0*3 

i 


164 , 

Village officials and servants other than 





i 



watchmen ... ... ... ... ^ 

151,493 

145,929 

190,865 

+ 3*8 

- 23 6 

vui i 


i 

Professions and liberal arts | 

589,838 

680,896 

595,594 

- 174 

+ m 

1 

46 

t 

Religion 

192,812 

266,639 

221,646 

- 24 9 

+ 158 



165 

Priests, ministers, etc. 

70,999 

83,783 

65,738 

- 15 3 

+ 27*4 



166 

Religions mendicants, inmates of monas> 









teries, etc, ... 

3,361 

6,424 

4,975 

- 47*7 

+ 291 



167 

Catechists, readers, church and mission 









service 

8,039 

13,329 

13,960 

~ 39*7 

45 



168 

Temple, burial or burning ground service, 



- 27 9 





pilgrim conductors, ciroumoisers ... 

110,413 

153,103 

136,973 

+ 11*8 


47 

169 

Law ... ... 

Lawyers of all kinds, including kaiis, taw 

45,878 

48,580 

20,723 

36,368 

20,669 

66 

+ 7*9 

+ 33-6 

+ 07 




agents and mu kb tiars 

22,350 



170 

Lawyer’s clerks, petition writers, etc. 

23,528 

27,857 

15,799 

- 16*5 

+ 76*3 


48 

171 

Medicine 

1 Medical practitioners of all kinds including 

91,739 

89,738 

84,937 

68,571 

+ 2-2 

+ 57 




dentists, oculists and vet«rinary surgeons. 

72,161 

75,296 

4-2 

+ 9*8 



172 

Midwives, vaccinators, oomponnders, nurses, 








1 

masseurs, etc. ... ... ... ... | 

19,675 

14,443 1 
146,746 

16.366 

+ 35 5 

- 117 


49 


Instruction 

129,286 

123,746 

- 119 

+ 18 6 



173 

Professors and teachers of all kinds ... 

Clerks and servants connected with eduoa* 

121.359 

y 146,7 46 ' 

123,745 

' n-9 

18*6 



174 


1 

1 


! 

! tion 

7,926 

J 


I 



60 

{ 

t 

Letters and arts and sciences 

130,124 

139,193 

128,898 

j - 6'6 

+ 8*0 



Ii77(«); 

Literature : authors, editors, journalists ... 

990 


24,971 

1 




1 (i>) 

Art : artists, photographers, sculptors, etc. 

4,432 

28,400 

- 17*9 

+ 18*7 



1 ic) 

1 Science ; astronomers, meteorologists, etc. 

17,903 

J 


1 




1 178 

1 Music composers and masters, players on 





j 



1 ! 
I 

1 1 

all kinds of musical instruments (not 

1 military) singers, actors aud dancers 

76,053 

81,809 

84,779 

T*0 

j - 3-6 

IX 



Persons living on their income 


1 

f 





51 

1 180 

Proprietors (other than of agricnltnral 

1 69,163 

1 87,308 

123,409 

- 2(78 

- 29-3 



j 

land) fund and scholarship holders and 




' pensioners 

J 

j 


] 

I 

1 

1 


52 

j 

Domestic service 

191,715 

1 206,095 

250,004 

TO 

i - 17-6 



' 181 

Cooks, water-carriers, door-keepers, watch- 




I 

! 



j 

men and other indoor servants 

173,636 

186,959 

222,457 

71 

- 16 0 



i 182 

Private grooms, coachmen, dog-boys, etc. .. 

11,941 

19,136 

27.547 

- 37-6 

1 - 30-5 



> 183 

Private motor drivers and cleaners 

6,138 




’ 

XI 

53 


1 Insufficiently descnbed occupations ... 

2,110,530 1 1,527876 

879,417 

+ 381 

1 + 1286 



' 184 

! Manufacturers businessmen and contractors 





1 




otherwise nnspecihed ... 

27,310 

, 14,764 

15,447 

+ 850 

j - 4-4 



185 

! Cashiers, accountants, book-keepers, clerks 


i 



1 




and ether employees in unspecified offices, 
warehouses and shops *... 

163,541 

162,653 

J 51.935 

0*5 

t 

4 71 


i 

‘ ]87 

I Labourers and workmen otherwise nnspeci- 


J 





t 


’ fied 

1 

1,902,733 

1,343,639 

509,169 

+ 416 

4 1639 

xir 


j 

Unproductive 

204,884 

273,828 

344,481 

- 272 

- 20'S 


64 

i 188 

Inmates of jails, asylums aud almshouses ... 

13.310 

13,424 

260,404 

11,438 

0*8 

4 17*4 


55 

1 

Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 

191,524 

333,043 

~ 26 5 

- 21*8 



1 189 

Beggars, vagrants, witches, wizards, etc. . . 

184,764 

jj 260,404 

333,043 

- 265 

- 21*8 



1 190 

i 

Procurers and prostitutes 

1 

6.760 


* Not agsi^ed to anj speciflo head. 
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OH AFTER :S II.— OCCUPATION 


8, — Occupations by caste. 


Caste nnd occnpation. 


! Number 
i per 1,000 
I workers 
I engaged on 
I each, oocu- 
I pation. 


Number of 
female 
workers 
per 1,000 
males. 


Caste and ocoupation. 


Number 
per 1,000 
workers 
engaged on 
each occu. 
pation. 


j Number of 
I female 
workers 
per 1,000 
males. 


1 


1 


2 ^ 3 


Ambattan 

Barbers ... ... ... 

Cultivators : owners and 

tenants 

Agricoltural labourers ... 

Medical practitioners and mid- 
wives 

Labourers (unspecified) 

Players on musical instruments 
(not military) 

Landov^mers and tenants 
Others ... ... 

Badaga 

Agricultnval labourers ... 

Tea, coffee, etc., plantation 
employees 

Excavatois, stone cutters, 
masons and labourers (un- 
specified) 

Culrivutors: owners and 

tenants ... ... ... 

Others 

Balija- Kavarai ... . 

Cultivators: owners and 

tenants 

Agricultural labourers ... 

Trade of all sorts (except fish 
dealers) 

Landowners and tenants 
Fishing snd fish selling 

Labourers (unspecified) 

Failing of tnrm stock ... 

Railway employees (other than 
coolies) and publio adminis- 
trntion and police 
Textiles ... ... ••• ••• 

Others 

Billava 

Cultivators : owners and 

tenants 

Agricultural labourers 
Toddy drawcTs and sellers 
Lariclowners and tenants 
Rice ]>ounder8, buskers and 
flour grinders ... 

Others 

Boya 

Cultivators : owners and 

tenants 

Agricultural labourers ... 

Porters and Tnessengers and 
labourers .'unspecified) 
Landowners and tenants 
Raising of farm stock and 

grass selling ... 

Fishing and fish selling 
( )thers 

! 

Brahman (Telugu) i 

Cultivators : owners and 1 

tenants ... ... ... { 

Landowners and tenants .. ! 

Religion .. ... ... ... i 

Public administration ... ... | 

Professors and teachers .. 1 

Others ... ... ... ... j 

Brahman (Tamil) j 

Cultivators: owners and ! 

tenants ... ... .. j 



302 

Brahman (Tamil)— concluded. 



458 

7 

LauQowners and tenants 

213 

327 



Religion 

71 

34 

279 

611 

Public administration ... 

60 


66 

1,181 

Insufficiently described oconpa- 





tiouB (other than labourers). 

89 

7a 

43 

1,214 

Professors and teachers of all 



37 

1,153 

kinds ... 

Owners of hotels and their 

37 

48 

84 

198 

employees .., ... 

21 

139 

24 

489 

Lawyt^rs, etc. 

20 


69 

1,076 

Bankers and their employceB ... 

16 

4 



Railway employees 

15 



340 

Others ... ... ... ... 

140 

221 

595 

206 



120 

986 

Brahman (Kanarese) 


570 



Cultivators : owners and 





tenants ... ... ... 

643 

729 

113 

618 

Landowners and tenants 

114 

699 



Religion ... ... ... ... 

34 

103 

93 

1,053 

Public administration ... 

30 

79 

83 

Trade in food stuffs 

24 

81 



Professors and teachers 

15 

214 


€16 

Others 

140 

367 

483 

671 




127 

1,014 

Brahman (Oriya) 

... 

137 



Cultivators : owners and 



104 

4S3 

tenants ... ... ... 

524 

142 

69 

274 

Landow ners and tenants 

196 

110 

42 

970 

Religion ... 

51 

25 

40 

1,313 

Agricultural labourers ... 

49 

370 

20 

2,948 

M edical practitioners and mid- 




wives 

48 

6 



Others ... 

132 

196 

18 




11 

214 

Brahman (Malayalam) 

... 

79 

86 

207 

Landowners and tenants 

412 

128 


883 

Religion ... ... .. ... 1 

Hotel managers and their | 

125 j 



879 

1.204 

servants 

92 

22 

Qi JL 

209 

53 

11 

Cultivators: owners and 

tenants 

Cooks, water-carriers and other ^ 

90 i 

138 

45 

1,077 j 


ino'oor servants 

52 

158 

6 

50 

8,282 

1,220 

Public administration ... 

39 ^ 


Instruction ... ... ... 

Law 

31 

22 

... 


€66 

Others . . ... ... ... i 

137 

47 

434 I 

375 

Chakkiliyan 

1 

ssr 

377 1 

1,308 

Agricultural labourers ... 
Leather workers and traders 

’ 408 ' 

805 

67 1 

820 

in leather and shoes, etc. 

221 

187 

27 

473 

Miscellaneons labourers 
Cultivators : owners and 

152 ■ 

916 

i 

20 

704 

tenants ... ... ... ’ 

129 j 

903 

14 

183 

Lnndowners and tenants 

25 ; 

341 

61 

426 

Scavengers 

14 : 

1,163 



Others 

51 

219 

... 

1 386 

i 

Chenchu * 


48(7 

494 

' 469 

Uiscellaneous labourers 

239 

466 

295 

499 

Wood cutttrs and sellers 

' 276 

294 

40 

1 

Agricultural labourers ,,, 

1 114 

576 

40 


Cultivators : owners and 



22 j 

i ** 79 

tenants 

104 

562 

109 

, 230 

Beggars ... 

Basket makers and other 

95 

582 


276 

workers on woody materials. 

34 




Hunters ... ... ... 

5 


368 

I 522 

i 

Others ... 

133 

i 

T,152 
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8, — OceupaUoiis by caste — continued. 


Caste and occnpaiion. 


! Nmnber L , « 

per 1,000 

;We« JX® 
'"Set- 

paiion. 


Cheruman 

Agricultural labourers ... 

Basket makers and other 
workers on woody materials. 
Cultivators : owners and 

tenants ••• 

Others 

Chetti 

Cultivators: owners and 

tenants 

Landowner^! and tenants 
Traders of all kinds 
Agricultural labourers ... 

Money lenders ... ... ... 

Textile industiies 

Others 

Devanga 

Cotton weavers ... 

Cotton spinners and dyers 
Cultivators: owners and 

tenants 

.Agricultural labourers ... ... 

lianclowners and tenants 
Ti-aders in textiles and ready- 
made clothing and sundry 
shop-keepers ... ... ... 

Silk weavers ... ... ... 

Others 

Dombo 

Cultivators : owners and 

tenants 

Miscellaneons labourers 
Cotton weavers ... ... ... 

Agricultural labocrers 
Cattle breeders and herdsmen. 
Others 

Gadaba 

Cultivators: owners and 

tenants 

Agricultural labourers ... 
Firewood sellers 
Landowners and tenants 
Basket makers and other 
workers on woody materials. 
Others 

Golla^ 

Cultivators * owners and 

tenants 

Agricultural labourers ... 

Cattle breeders and herdsmen 
and shepherds 
Landowners and tenants 
Milk, etc., sellers and sheep 
and cattle traders 
Others 

Holeya 

Agricultural labourers ... 
Cultivators : owners and 

tenntas 

Basket makers and other 
workers on woody materials. 
Stone cutters and masons, etc. 
Landowners and tenants 
Others 

Idaiyan, Yadava 

Cultivators : owners and 

tenants ... 


912 

32 

5 

61 


304 

143 

270 

82 

4P 

32 

120 


448 

81 

130 

91 

72 


61 

11 

106 


599 

160 

120 

117 

116 

99 


720 

136 

26 

25 

16 

79 


476 I 

261 I 

I 

112 I 

22 { 
104 


442 

480 

25 

11 

8 

34 


68l 


males. 


995 

1,070 

1,370 

225 

186 

413 

383 

602 

188 

920 

:i8l 

214 

380 

562 

573 

413 

572 

1,130 

530 


376 

525 

424 

290 

115 

1.278 

i’lse 

35 

475 

68S 

783 

840 

1,126 

395 


174 

€73 

51.3 

1,224 

229 

754 

701 

1,181 

1,018 

1.183 

1 012 

1S5 

213 

1.000 

664 

€03 

580 


Caste and occupation. 


Number 
per 1,000 
Workers 
engaged on 
each occu- 
pation. 


Number of 
female 
■workers 
per 1,000 
males. 


Idaiyan* Yadava— coat. 

Cow, sheep and bufFalo 
breeders and herdsmen, 
shepherds, etc, ... ... 

Landowners and tenants 
Agricultural labourers 
Milk, etc., sellers and sheep, 
etc., sellers 

Hiscellaueous labourers 
Oebers 

Idiga- Arya Hihida, Setti 

BaHja 

Cultivators : owners and 

tenants 

Ag'iicultural labourers ... 

Toddy drawers and sellers 
Landowners and tenants 
Ooherg 

Iluvan 

Af<i icultural labourers ... 
Cultivators : owners and 

tenants 

Toddy drawers and sellers 
Bice pounders, etc. 

Others 

Irulan 

Agricrtltnral labourers 
Cul>^ivators : owners and 

tenants 

Rico pounders, etc. 

Masoos and misceilaneous 
labourers 

Firewood cutters and sellers 
Landowner-i and tenants 
Cattle and ^beep breeders and 
herdsmen, shepherds, etc. ... 
Others 

Jains 

Cultivators; owners and 

tenants 

Landowners and tenants 
General storekeepers and 

shopkeepers (unspecified) ... 
Traiers in textiles, piece-goods 
and clothing ... . . 

Money lenders 
Eeligion ... 

Others 


Sen- 

and 


Kaikolan. Sen^undar, 
gunda Kshatilya 

Textile worKers .. 

CuUivatoi 8 ; owners 
tenants 
Agr'cultiiral labourers ... 
Landowners and tenants 
Miscellaneous labourers 
Traders in textiles, piece-goods 
and clothing , , 

Othei.'s 

Kalian 

Cultivators : owners 

tenants 

Lfinrlowners and tenants 
Agricahural labourers ... 
Miscellarioous labourers 
Eice pouTiders. etc. 

Cart owners, drivers, etc. 
Domestic servants 
8h‘"pherds, etc. ... 

Others 


and 



3 

79 , 

160 

93 

808 

91 

1,055 

43 

1,775 

33 

1,202 

80 

293 


926 

456 1 

643 

296 

4,288 

144 

95 

31 ! 

170 

73 

1,632 


89S 

593 

1,570 

201 

193 

86 

14 

27 

659,500 

93 

1,118 


402 

402 

496 

318 

217 

82 

922 

35 

653 

32 

633 

27 

703 

22 

141 

82 

252 


2S0 

759 

214 

41 

559 

41 

81 

29 

39 

22 

31 

19 


79 

602 


426 

*480 

362 

247 

419 

71 

718 

45 

487 

40 ( 

1 

1,523 

27 

102 

90 

358 

■ 

€91 

607 

1 635 

197 

700 

98 

1,242 

23 

964 

6 

5,582 

6 

68 

8 

869 

7 

ISO 

48 

512 
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CHAPTEB XII. OCODPATION 


8. — Occupations hy caste — continued. 


Caste and occupation. 


! Number 
j per 1,000 
j workers 
I engaged or 
I each occn- 
j pation. 


Kamma 

Cultivators: owners and 

tenants 

Agricultural labourers ... 
Landowners and tenants 
Miscellaneous labourers 
Others 

Kammalan.Kamsala. Panchala» 
Visva Brahman, Visva Karma 
(Tamil) 

Cultivators : owners and 

tenants 

Wood industries 
Goldsmiths, silversmiths, etc. 
Metal industries 
Ag^icQ tural labourers ... 
Landowners and tenants 
Miscellaneous labourers 
Masons and housebuilders 
Keligion ... 

Others 

Kammalan, Kamsala, Pan- 
chala» Visva Brahman, Visva 
Karma (Telugu) ... — 

Goldsmiths, silversmiths, etc.... 
C arpen ter B 

Cultivators : owners and 

tenants 

Landowners and tenants 
Agricultural labourers 
Blacksmiths, ooppersmiths, etc. 
Others 


and 


owners and 


Kapu 

Cultivators : 
tenants 

Agricultural labourers ... 
Miscellaneous labourers 
Landowners and tenants 
Sundry shopkeepers 
Cattle, etc., breeders and shep 
herds ... 

Others ... 

Khond 

Cultivators: 
tenants 

Miscellaneous labourers 
Agricultural labourers ... 
Landowners and tenants 

Sundry shopkeepers 

Basket, etc., makers 

Firewood sellers 

Sellers of bark, etc 

Others 

Komati, Arya Vaisya ... 

Sundry storekeepers and mis- 
cellaneous shopkeepers 
Cultivators : owners and 

tenants 

Trade in foodstuffs 
Landowners and tenants 
Agricnltural labourers ... . . 

Money-lenders ... 

Traders in piece-goods .1. 

Hotel -keepers, etc. 

Trade in articles of clothing and 
toilet ... 

Others 

Konda Dora 

Cultivators : owners and 

tenants 

Miscellaneous labourers 


757 

147 

49 

9 

38 


221 

213 

181 

126 

73 

33 

22 

19 

8 

104 


333 

321 

133 

48 

41 

33 

91 


789 

120 

17 

35 

3 

3 

33 


688 

106 

154 

34 

4 

4 
3 
2 

5 


380 

207 

113 

88 

41 

27 

10 

18 

12 

95 


619 

168 


Number 
of female 
workers 
per 1,000 
males. 


Caste and occupation. 


Number 
per 1,000 
workers 
engaged on 
each occu- ; 
pat ion. 


Number 
of female 
workers 
per 1,000 
males. 


375 

351 

405 

546 

1,592 

403 


283 

557 

38 

27 

34 

1,942 

1,037 

l,t37 

82 

744 


235 

84 

101 

491 

659 

3,161 

102 

708 

529 

475 

1,156 

180 

847 

193 

145 

345 

932 

646 

2,213 

2,352 

2,532 

1,957 

6,621 

110 

485 

497 

388 

753 

481 

621 

1,173 

262 

213 

283 

96 

471 

I/>J1 

1,131 

1,754 


Konda Dora — eopeluded. 

Agricultural labtmrers ... ... 

Landowners and tenants 
Village watchmen 
Firewood tellers 
Others 

Kshatriya 

Cultivators : owners and 

tenants 

Agricultural labourers ... 
Landowners and tenants 
Fithing and ►elling fish 
Sundry storekeepers and shop- 
keepers (unspecified)... 
Miscellaneous labourers 
Tailors 

Arttjy, police and public 
administration ... 
Money-lenders ... 

Cashiers, accountants, etc. 
Haising of farm stock ... ... 

Boatmen 

Goldsmiths and silversmiths ... 
Traders in clothing and toilet 
articles ... 

Others 

Kuravan 

Agricultural labourers 

Landowners and tenants 
Basket workers and sellers of 
bark, leaves, etc. 

Clay workers and miscellaneoas 
labourers. 

Cattle and pig breeders 
Scavengers ... ... 

Landowners and tenants 
Weavers of woollen blankets ... 

Tatooers 

Others ... 

Kuruba ... 

Guliivators ; owners and 

tenants ... ... 

Agricultural labourers 

Landowners and tenants 
Sheep, etc., breeders and sellers. 
Weavers of woollen blankets ... 
Miscellaneous labourers 
Sundry shopkeepers ... 

Basket, etc , makers 

Extractors of vegetable oils ... 
Others ... ... ... 

Kuramban 

Ouitirators : owners and 

tenants 

Agricultural labourers ... 

Sheep, etc., breeders and sellers. 
Miecella neons labourers ... 

Landowners and tenants 
Weavers of woollen blankets ... 
Cotton weavers ... 

Sellers of milk, poultry, etc. 
Others 

Kusavan 

Potters and sellers of pottery .. 
Cultivators : owners and 

tenants 

Agricaltnral labourers 

Masons and bricklayers ... 
Landowners and tenants 



3 

142 

606 

16 

274 

12 


U 

1^212 

32 

146 


1 351 

586 

237 

94 

‘ 1,082 

72 

280 

63 

1,874 

17 

766 

14 

1,136 

11 

532 

12 


8 

504 

7 

42 

10 

258 

6 

... 

5 

49 

5 

215 

101 

321 


675 ^ 

273 

670 

276 

707 

161 

627 

109 

788 

30 

619 

18 

1 788 

15 

1 948 

10 

47,429 

16 

^ 9,740 

97 

257 


ssr 

560 

420 

153 

1,190 

108 

655 

35 

234 

83 

624 

13 

572 

10 

403 

7 

680 

6 

204 

75 

846 


755 

347 

677 

309 

9X8 

IIS 

424 

78 

2,914 

46 

916 

32 

1,027 

23 

297 

5 

712 

47 

621 


S42 

403 

270 

243 1 

711 

138 ' 

3,862 

74 

23 

34 

836 
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8. — Occupations hy caste — continued. 


Caste and occnpation. 


Number | 
per 1,000 i 
workers ' 
engaged on 
each OCCU-, 
pation. j 


Number 
of female 
workers 
per l,0u0 
males. 


! 


L 

Kusa van— coneZ Udec/ . 

j 

! 


MiaceJlaneoufa labourers 


25 ' 

4:3 

Cotton weavers ... 

' 1 

15 . 

S06 

Other.'s ... ... 


t)7 

430 

Lambadi 



698 

Agricultural labourers .. 
CuLivators : owners 

and 

1 

708 

tenants ... 


362 

4^S 

Beggars ... 


45 

L'58 

Landowners «nd tenants 

... , 

40 

623 

Eirewood cutters and sellers ... 

25 

2,203 

Miscellaneous labourers 


23 

1,627 

Kaiaing of farm stock ... 


32 [ 

1,031 

Cartowners, drivers, etc. 

... 

16 

680 

Others 


89 

870 

Madiga 



690 

Agricultural labourers ... 

Leather workers and sellers of i 

”473 . 

l,0c9 

sandals, etc. 

Cuhivatois: owners 

and 

191 

220 

tenants ... 


165 

U8 

Miscellaneous labourers 

... 

80 ! 

1,067 

Landowners and tenants 


19 , 

192 

Beggars 


12 1 

981 

Sellers of bark, etc. 


7 

55,255 

Others 

... 

53 1 

1,183 

Mala 

... 

... 1 

887 

Agricultural labourers ... 
Cultivators : owners 

and 

609 , 

],079 

tenants .. 


206 ' 

648 

Migcellaneous labourers 


S4 ' 

1,287 

Landowners and tenants 


22 ' 

508 

Cotton weavers 


21 ’ 

729 

Kaising of farm stock 


13 ; 

247 

Others 

... 

45 1 

508 

Mangala 



400 

Barbers 

Cultivators : owners 

and 

'*388 

59 

tenants ... 


303 I 

654 

Agricultural labourers ... 


156 

2,470 

Landowners and tenants ... ] 

Players on musical instruments ; 

4S i 

346 

and actors, etc. 


36 

108 

Others 


74 ' 

703 

Maravan 

Cultivators: owners 

and 


752 

tenants ... 

... 

575 ! 

654 

Agricultural labourers ... 


167 ; 

] ,302 

Landowners and tenants 

... 

153 

831 

Miscellaneous labourers 
Carpenters and w'orkers 

on 

66 : 

1,034 

woody materials 

... 

8 


Others 


41 

300 

Nadar 

Cultivators : owners 

and 

... i 

399 

tenants ... 


.365 

3.57 

Toddy drawers and sellers 


217 

57 

Agricnltural labourers ... 


1 130 

1.546 

Landowneis and tenants 


i 47 

1.680 

Miscellaneous labourers 


1 38 ; 

1,739 

Pishing ... ... 


i 25 

57 

Bice pounders, etc. 


: 23 ' 

590 

Masons and bricklayers... 
Makers of sugar, gur 

and 

j 23 1 

140 

molasses 


1 i 

1,378 

Cotton spinners ... 

... 

1 13 1 

70 

Sundry bazaar keepers ... 

... 

1 

92 

Others 


I 94 1 

296 


Casie and occupation. 


! Number 
' per 1,000 
i workers 
jerigaged on 
I each occu- 
; pation. 


Number 
of female 
workers 
per 1,000 
uiales. 


1 


Nayar 

Cultivators owm 

tenants 

Agricultural laliourers 
Landowneis and tenants 
Kice pounders, etc. 

Domestic servants 
Pubhc administration .. 
Teachers, etc. 

Police 

Agents to landed proprietors 
Hotel keepers and servants 
ethers 

Odde 

Eaithwork labourers 
Cultivators : owners 

tenants .. 

Agricultural labourers 
iNIiscellaneous labourers 
Stone cutters, masons 
house bnilder.s ... 
Landovvneis and tenants 
Scavengers 
Others 


and 


and 


and 


t 


Pallan 

Agricnltural laboureri 
Cultivators: owners and tenants. 
Earthwork coolies, porters ! 
and messengers, onspeciiied : 
coolies ... 

Landowners and tenants 
Shepherds 
Kice ponnders 

Preparers of sugar, gur, etc. 
Others 

PallijVanniya, VanniyaKshat- 
riya, Vannikula Kshatriya, 
Ag nikula Kshatriya 

Cnitivators owners and 
tenants ... 

Agricultural labourers ... 
Landowners and tenants 
Accountants, cashiers, unspeci- 
fied and miscellaneous labour- 
ers 

Masons and bricklayers... 
Weavers ... 

Cartowners, drivers, etc. 

Sundry liazaar keepers ... 

Others 

Panisavan 

Cultivators : ners and tenants 

Agricultural labourers ... 
Landow'ners and tenants 
Government servants ... 

Textile workers .. , 

Cartowners, drivers, etc 
Masons and bricklayers... 

Players on musical instruments, 
actoiB, etc. 

Others . . 

Paraiyan, Panchama 

Agricultural labourers ... 
Cultivators : owners and tenants. 
Miscellaneous labourcis 
Masons, bricklayers and house- 
building coolies 
Landowners and tenants 
Coffee, etc , plantation workers ■ 
and garden workers ... ... 1 





481 

504 

303 

172 

1,575 

59 

575 

3.5 

6 1,169 

33 

1,057 

25 


U 

31 

11 

... 

0 i 

42 

7 } 

123 

131 i 

1 

272 

i 

1 

776 

291 ! 

868 

209 ' 

630 

183 

1,272 

94 

1,223 

149 1 

333 

15 1 

761 

6 i 

583 

53 ; 

640 


719 

*437 : 

925 

292 

780 

138 i 

519 

80 ' 

330 

19 j 

2,619 

6 ' 

S92.333 

5 > 

709 

23 I 

197 



546 

594 

474 

204 

812 

43 

767 

33 

902 

10 

228 

8 

324 

7 

13 

7 

441 

94 

482 


€01 

550 

848 

12.5 

1,125 

44 

1,015 

66 

33 

*138 

22 

( 15 

21 

1 

16 

14 

124 

322 

1 

638 

565 

! 751 

271 1 

i 478 

52 1 

1,071 

12 

1,157 

15 

1 756 

13 

699 


30 
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CHAPTKR XII. —OCCUPATION’ 


8. — Occupations by ca'tle. — continued. 


Caste and occupation 


N” umber 
per 1,000 
workers 
engaged on 
each occu- 
pation 


Number 
of female 
workers 
per 1,000 
males 



Number 
per 1,000 i 
workers , 
engaged on 
each OCCU-; 
pation. i 


Number 
of female 
workers 
per 1,000 
males. 


l^araiyaii, rauuiiuma 

Cattle, etc., breeders and herds- 
men ... ••• ^ I 

Village watchmen and village ^ 
servants ... •• 

Others ••• •“ ••• I 

Pattanavan -• i 

Fishins: and selling fij^h . ... i 

Boatmen, ship’s employees and j 
harbour coolies .. i 

Cultivators : owners and tenants 
Miscellaneous labourers 
Gardeuere and firewood sellers 
Cotton weavers ... 

Others 

Sale ■ • 

Cotton spinners and weavers ... 
Cultivators owners and tenants. 
Agricultural labourers ... 
Landowneis and tenants 
Miscellaneous labourers 
Traders in piece-goods and ready 

made clothing 

Others ... •• 

Saurashtra, Saurashtra Brah- 
man • 

Cotton spinners and weavers 
Silk spinners and weavers 
Dvers and bleachers 
Sellers of piece-goods and ready 
made clothing... 

Cultivators ; owners and tenants 
Cashiers, acc >untants. etc 
Landowners and tenants 
Dancers, actors, etc. 

A t^ricnltural labourers ... 
Peh<rion 

Police and public administra- 
tion 
Others 


Savara • ” ^ : 

Ciiltu'ators : owners and tenaips 
Aericnltural labourer'' .. 
Landownei s and tenants 
Miscellaneous labourers 
Firew'ood sellers 
Others 

Sembadavan 

Fishiiig and selling fish... 
Cultivators : owners and tenants. 
\«ricnltaral labourers ... 
Landowners and tenants 
pope, etc , makers 
Miscellaneous labourers 
Fish carers 
Othei'S 


Telaga 

Cultivators: ow’ncrs and tenants 
Atrricultural labourers ., 
Miscellaneous laViourers 
Landowners and tenants 
Sundry bazaar keepers ... 

Police 

Sellers of vegetables 
Others 


- 


1 i 



Tiyan 




Agricnltnral labourers .. 


12 

132 

Cultivators : owmers and tenants 




3'oddy drawers ... ... ^ 


7 


Workers in coconut fibre and 


53 

332 

sellers of textiles 




Sawyers ... 



545 

Clerks nnspecified and miscel- 


630 

987 

laneons labourers .. ... ; 




Porters, messengers and domes- , 


124 

6 

tic servants 


99 

22 

GardenerH, firewood, etc , colleo- 


34 

232 

tors and sellers of vegetables. 


12 

112 

Grain sellers and sundry shop- 


8 

25 

keepers .. 


93 

459 

Brick an 1 tile makers and 




masons .. 

j 

.. 

605 

Ffotel keepers, etc. ... ... , 

471 

545 

Others ... ... ... ■ 

172 

487 


122 

806 


71 

‘ 397 

Tsakala ! 

1 65 

! 2,491 

Washermen ... .. ... i 



Cultivators : owmers and tenants ! 

28 

i 113 

Agricultural labourers ... ... | 

71 

; 672 

- Landowners and tenants .. j 



Miscellaneous labourers 


1 

Others 


361 


j 462 

274 

Valaiyan 

1 169 

369 

Cultivators • owmers and tenants . 

i 71 

1,295 

L-mdowners and tenants .. , 



Agricultural labourers .. 

1 58 

30 

Fishing and selling fish... 

38 

222 

Miscellaneons labourers 

18 


Others 

17 

198 


18 

10.2-39 

Vatiiyan, Vanina Vaisya 

13 

51 

Extracting and selling vegeta- 

8 

3 

ble oils . ..... 



Cultivators: owners and tenants. 

6 


Agricultural labourers ... 

122 

75-5 

Miscellaneous labourers 



Landowners and tenants 



Other traders in ^ood stuffs 


633 

and sundrv storekeepers, etc. 

561 

' 393 

Others 

203 

620 


165 

2,134 

Vannan 

47 

1,086 

Washermen 

13 

817 

Cultivators : owners and tenants. 

11 

i 551 

AuTicultural labourers .. 



Mi-^ccUj neous labourers .. [ 

t 

j 

384 

Grocers and sundrv sbon- j 

j 45t> 

.3^5 

keepers 

, ' 166 

2S3 

Tailors 

113 

393 

Others 

' 39 

192 


37 

' 502 

Velama 

30 

1,782 

Cuiliva^'ors ; owners and tenants. 

6 

' 72 

Airricultural labourers ... 

159 

398 

Miscellaneous labonrei ... ' 



Landowners and tenants ... ■ 



Others 


461 


625 

396 

Veliala - 

153 

60S 

Cultivators : owmer'. and tenants 1 

. i 40 

1,3S1 

Agricultural labourers .. 

. ! 44 

533 

Landowners and tenants 

. 1 18 

.527 

Gardeners and miscellaneous 

1 : 

, 

labourers 

, 7 

980 

Traders of all sorts 

97 

391 

Masons and house builders ... i 


444 1 

664 

1,300 

209 

217 

70 


85 

10,637 

20 

i 

18 

272 

16 

372 

17 

62 

12 

78 

10 

58 

6 

84 

93 

228 

. 

847 

793 

951 

121 i 

604 

37 

: 827 

24 

215 

14 

1 207 

21 

1 346 

463 

i 745 

; 510 

139 

1 1,63.5 

152 

1 1,034 

58 

! 387 

91 

i 1,974 

97 

334 


417 

379 

652 

215 

248 

104 

347 

55 

474 

48 

1 263 

81 

1 283 


118 


73.*! 

129 

3S 

19 

18 

U 

49 


79.3 

97 

4.5 

33 

32 


534 

158 

124 

4S 

3t> 

10 


340 

788 

956 

390 

744 

2,330 

251 

34 

348 

833 

777 

1,373 

1,954 

512 

503 

234 

99 

4.53 

375 

887 

603 

441 
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— Occupations hy caste — continued. 


Caste and occupation. 


. Number 
per 1,000 : 
j workers 
i engaged on 
I each occu* 

I pation. 


Number 
of female 
workers 
per 1,000 
males. 


1 

2 

; 3 

V ellala — concluded 

Weavers 

7 

359 

Cashiers, accountants, unspeci- 
fied 

G 

11 

Money-lenders .. 

4 

S6] 

Others 

73 

2S9 

Yanadi 


676 

Agricultural labourers 

457 

1,0.37 

Cultivators; owners and tenants 

175 

1 299 

Herdsmen, shepherds and 
cattle breeders ... 

58 

' G7 

Miscellaneous labourers 

U 

1.269 

Scavengers 

23 

' 69S 

Woodcutters and sellers of 
firewood, etc. 

36 

596 

Basket makers and other 
workers on wcody materials. 

22 

! 475 

Rice pounders ... 

21 

830 

Fishing and selling fish 

31 

494 

Domestic servants 

17 

•1,627 

Mining ... 

12 

' 398 

Village watchmen 

11 


Others ... 

93 

1 704 

Yerukala 


, 687 

Basket makers and other 
workers and sellers of bark, 
leaves, etc. 

298 

j 

722 

Cultivators : owners and 

tenants 

233 

' 526 

Agricultural labourers 

207 

i 935 

Miscellaneous labourers 

47 

781 

Beggars . . 

39 

1 635 

Landowners and tenants 

54 

710 

Firewood cutters and sellers. 

27 

! 338 

Others , . 

1 95 

638 

Labbai ' 


, 372 

Cultivators : owners and j 

tenants ... ... ... j 

207 

1 438 

Landowners and tenants ... 1 

144 

) 166 

Fishing and selling fish ... j 

61 

2,68 1 

Agricultural labourers .. I 

64 

f 274 

Miscellaneous labourers ... j 

46 

1 631 

Betel vine growers and sellers ! 
of betel leaves ... : 

71 

1 

623 

Traders in skins, etc. ... ... | 

88 

16 

Workers on woody materials , ' 

34 

7,904 

Weavers and sellers of ready- 
made clothing ... ... j 

53 

378 

Grocers and sellers of grains, ' 
tobacco and sundry shop- ' 
keepers ... ... ... 1 

98 

168 

Butchers and sellers of sheep, 
etc. 

20 

16 

Cart-owners, drivers, etc. 

14 


Others .. 

150 

1 101 

I 

Mappilla 1 


3^8 

Cultivators: owners and 

tenants 

334 

1 214 

Agricultural labourers 

239 

‘ 838 

Fishing and selling fish ... ! 

GO 

42 

Other trade in food stuffs ... [ 

62 

184 

Sundry bazaar keepers ... I 

49 

81 

Workers in coconut fibre and ' 
makers of rope, etc,, and i 
dealers in textiles ... | 

36 

4,767 

Porters and messengers and 1 
miscellaneous labourers ... j 

34 

89 

Cart-owners, drivers, etc, ... > 

18 i 

8 

Landowners and tenants ,. I 

18 

861 


Caste and occupation. 


Mappilla— concZu(^e^^. 

Coffee, tea. etc., plantation | 


Number j 
per 1,000 ' 
workers ! 
engaged on, 
each occu- ; 
patioo. j 


Number 
of female 
workers 
per 1,000 
males. 


Carpenters and workers on > 

woody materials ... ,,, * 

Gardeners ... ... ... I 

Batchers ... ... | 

Others ... ... ... ... t 

Europeans 1 

Army ... ' 

Belisfion.. ... ... ... i 

Professors and teachers, etc.... 
Income from investments ... ; 
Ship’s officers, etc. ... ... i 

Medical men ... ... ' 

Government officers ... ... I 

Bail way officers ... .. ! 

Planters ... ... .., i 

Police officers 

Architects and engineers ... ■ 

Cashiei B and accountants ... ' 

Postal and Telegraph officers .. 
Shopkeepers, unspecified 
Others ... 


Anglo-Indians 

Railway employees 
Unspecified clerks and mecha- 
nics 

Income from investments 
Teachers and professors ... - 

Medical practitioners and mid- ; 

wives, nurses, etc. ... .. ' 

Postal officials ... 

Domestic servants and private 
motor drivers 
Tailors, milliners 
Government officials ... ... | 

Architects, engineers 1 

Police officers ... ... ' 

Port and harbour employees | 
and ship’s employees 
Others ... 

Indian Christians (Roman 

Catholics) 

Cultivators: owners and i 
tenants ... .. . j 

Agricultural labourers 


employees ... ... j 

12 

329 

Hotel keepers and servants ... ! 

12 

231 

Tailors ... ... ... ! 

10 

212 

Religion ... ... ... ... | 

13 

47 

Others .. , ... \ 

103 

131 

heik^ 

Cultivators : owners and [ 


329 

tenants ... . ... 1 

.809 

452 

Agricultural labourers 

201 

530 

Miscellaneous la tourers ... | 

45 

491 

Landowners and tenants 

77 

297 

Sundry bazaar keepers .. , 

37 

91 

Textile industries ... i 

30 1 

581 

Cart-owners, dx'iver.s, etc. ... ' 

15 1 

21 

Beggais ... ... .. ... ! 

14 

1 564 

Tailors ... ... .. ... j 

Trade in piece-goods and ' 

10 ! 

132 

ready-made clothing 

19 

71 

Tiaders in food stuffs ... ‘ 

46 

176 

33 

Traders in skins, etc. ... 

9 

Goldsmiths and silver workers. | 

9 

17 

Clerks, unspecified ... ... i 

9 1 

29 

Police . . ... ... ... j 

8 1 

Government servants ... ... ; 

9 ! 



3U- A 


13 

482 

7 

36G 

7 

58 

126 

119 


238 

LS7 


125 I 

019 

67 

2,639 

61 

667 

63 


53 

2,247 

43 

9 

41 

4 

34 

53 

34 


32 


30 

82 

25 

32 

21 

19 

194 

174 


301 

186 

73 

119 

171 

112 

1 431 

55 

i 3,059 

64 

2,404 

41 

33 

976 

24 

2,481 

18 

91 

16 

17 

15 

... 

15 

39 

302 

173 


633 

436 

697 

253 

1,443 
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eiiAi>rf;R xii. —occupation 


8 . — Orcupations hy casie— concluded. 


- 

' ■ 


- . . 

- - _ _ 

- 

Cilste and occupation. 

Number | 
per 1,000 i 
workers 
' engaged on 

Number 
of female 
workers 

Caste and occupation. 

Number 
per 1,000 
workers 
engaged on 

Number 
of female 
wiorkers 


each OL'CU- ' 

; pation. 

per 1,000 
males. 


each occu- 
pation. 

per 1,000 
males. 

1 

Indian Christians (Roman 

o 1 


\ 

Indian Christians (Syrians) - 


3 

Catholics) — concluded. 



conclud^'d. 



Laniiowners and tenants 

' 48 : 

633 

Agricultural labourers 

47 

4,547 

Miscellaneous labourers 

' 39 1 

805 

Sundry bazaar-keepers and 


Fishins: 

19 ! 

68 

shop-keepers, unspecified ... 

28 

86 

Oomesdc aervants.,. 

14 1 

54v) 

Teachers, etc. ... 

22 

369 

Railway employees ... 

lu 

31 

Mjscei ia neons mechanics and 


Washermen ... 

9 

5 38 

labourers 

45 

52 

Teachers, piot'essora, etc. ... 

8 ! 

516 

Others ... ... . . 

334 

247 

Toddy drawers 

8 




Carpenters ... 

6 

10 

j Indian Christians (Others)... 


566 

Shop-keepers, unspecified .. 

11 

665 

1 Agiicaltural labourers 

326 

1,071 

Tailors 

5 

533 

' Cultivators : owners and 


Gardeners and sellers of 

i 


tenants . . . ... i 

301 

335 

vegetables ... 

13 

896 

Porters and messengers and i 



Clerks, etc., unspecified 

4 , 

20 

miscellaneous labourers ... | 

62 

894 

Leather workers 

1 5 ' 


Landowners and tenants ... i 

36 

414 

Others 

112 i 

142 

Fishing and selling fish ... ’ 

12 1 

27 


1 


Weavers ... ... - 

31 

2G5 

Indian Christians (Syrians) 


32S 

Shoe-makers .. ... ... i 

30 

68 

Cultivators : owners and 

‘ 


Government servants .. 

8 


tenants 

316 

77 

Teachers . ... 

21 

598 

Rope, etc,, makers and workers 



Domestic servants 

17 

527 

on coconut fibre 

91 ! 

807 

Traders in akin, etc, ... 

8 

64 

Rice pounders ... 

48 j 

42,571 

Railway employees ... ... j 

6 


Grocers and sellers of veget- 



Workers on woody materials... j 

4 

1,282 

ables ... 

69 j 

455 

Others ... ... ... ... | 

138 

500 



NUMBER Ob' P EESONS EMPBOYED ON RAIUM’AYS, ETC, 
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9.— Number of persons emph yed in 1911 and 1921 on R'lU wayfi and in the 
Irrigation, Post Offi-ce and Telegraph Departments. 



Europeans find i 

An^lo-liidians. ; 

Indians. 


Class of persons employed. 

1 

1921. ' IPll. 

1921. 1911. ^ 

Bemarks. 

i " " ‘ 

_ ^ 

t 6 

a ' 


RAILWAYS. 


Total pehsons employed 

2,974 

2,825 t 

] 

69,448 

59,035 p 

Persons directly employed 

2,970 

2,817 j 

1 

61,515 

49,440 1 


Officers ... 

156 

142 i 

23 

6 

j 

Subordinates drawing’ more than Ks. 75 per | 




1 These figures exclude 

mensem 

. 1 1,618 

961 1 

1,457 

303 ^ 

1 employees on the 

Subordinates drawing from Rs. 20 to Bs. 75. ] 1,007 1 

1,483 1 

22,601 

7,292 

i Railwuiys in French 

Subordinates drawing under Rs. 20... 

129 1 

231 i 

37,431 

41,839 

, territory and in 




I 

1 

the States of Tra- 




1 

1 

vancore and Cochin. 

Persons indirectly employed 

... 1 4 

8 

7,933 ; 

9,595 j 

) 

Contractors 

1 i 

7 ' 

176 

9-6 i 

) 

•Contractor’s regular employees 

3 ; 

1 

793 1 

1,016 ! 


Coolies ... 



6,964 

7,603 

{ 

IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT. 



Total persons employed 

28 , 

66 

Z8,0S0 

45,857 

All figures are reported 


1 




hy the P.W.D. to be 

Persons directly employed 

28 , 

66 

8,174 

9,810 1 

only approximate; 


1 




they are for British 

OflBcers ... 

19 1 

33 

82 j 

22 , 

territory only. 

Upper subordinates ... 

3 

18 

2-9 

249 


Lower subordinates ... 

3 : 

3 

332 

2rd 


Clerks ... 



681», 

506 

* Includes tracers 

Peons and other servants 

3t 

9 

5.361 ' 

5,591 

t Bam superiiitendent , 

Coolies 


3 

1,489 , 

3,181 

sluice fiuperinten- 






dent, and launch 






driver. 

Persons indirectly employed 


... 

19,916 

36,047 


Contractors 



1,097 

1,494 


Contractor 8 regular employees 



2,035 : 

1,260 

i 

Coolies ... 



16,184 

33,293 



POSTAL DEPARTMENT, t 



Total peksons employed 

69 [ 

84 

13,339 1 

13,496 i 

7 These tigares exclude 


j 


1 


person.s employed in 

Total 

69 i 

78 

12,014 

12,310 1 

the States of By dei'a- 


! 


1 

1 

bad, Mysore, Travan- 

Supervising officers 

6 1 

11 

76 

70 ‘ 

core and Cochin and 

Postmasters 

23 

22 1 

1,034 

711 ' 

in French territory. 

Miscellaneous agents, e.g,, schoolmasters, 

' 




etc. 

! 

1 ' 

1,979 1 

2,259 


Clerks 

40 1 

42 

1.645 1 

1,406 


Postmen... ... ... 

j 

i 

3,442 ; 

4,878 


Skilled labonr ... 

1 

... 

213 i 



Unskilled labour 



377 ' 


i 

Boad establishment 

i 

1 

3,249 1 

2,986 

1 

Railway Mail Service 

... 1 ... 

4 

753 : 

628 

i 

Supervising officers 

... i ... 

4 

14 i 

10 

i 

Clerks 

... 1 


26 

1 423 


Sorters 



449 


j 

Mail guards, etc. 




! 264 ; 

195 

1 

Combined Offices 

... 

2 

572 i 

558 

i 

Signallers 



2 

“ 112 

142 


Messengers, etc. 

... 


[ 460 

416 



TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT, t 



Total persons employed 

262 

j 227 

1,247 

1,405 

1 

Supervising officers ... ,,, 

... ' 28 

1 

1 “ 

38 

2 


Signalling establishment 

... ' 224 

208 

; 250 

238 


Clerks ... 

... : 6 

5 

' 146 

103 


Skilled labour ... 

3 

1 

411 

260 


U nskilled labour including messengera 

... 

2 

381 

796 


Boad establishment ... 

... 1 


21 


j 




/ 

- ... 
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CHAPTEB XII. — OCCOPATION 


Industrial establishment 


THE INDUSTKIAL SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

JQ — Distribution of industries and persons employed. 

(a) Main heads only. 

I 

General distribution of industries and persons employed 
Namber of persons employed. 


Districts where 
chiefly located 


I Direction, supervision 
and clerical. 


Total, 


Europeans 
and Anglo- 
Indians. 


a 


Indians. 


1 


Unskilled labourers. 


Skilled 

workmen. 


Adults. 


c8 


s 

o 

pu 


Total Establishments '2,io5 


I. Gro\^ ing of special pro- 
ducts ... 

II. Mines 

III Quarries of hard rocks .. 

ly. Textile and connected ’ 
industries ... ... i 

y. Leather, etc , industries 

yi. Wood industries 

VII, Metal industries.,, 

VIII Glass and earthenware') 
industries : brick, 

tile, etc , lactories J 

JX JiKlustries connected uith 


27 G 
91 

23 ! 


136,270 41,269 1,358 | 31 9,845 101 43,053 2,156 75,661 33,619 


Children. 


T4~ 


cS 

s 

« 

15 


o 

OB 

•g 

o 

m 

O "S 
So 

■C3 O 
^ O 

CM 

c 

rQ 
cy Qj 


6 o .S 

0 04 

FTe^lr 


6,353 5,362 302 , 85 


( Godavari 
Kistna 
Neliore 
Chingleput . 


22,748 12,826 ' 
' 4,132 2,433 


y64 


270 


441 

84 


33,871 13,750 
4,411 263 


2,051 


33 


( Godavari 
Madras 
Tinnevelly ... 

Malabar ...J 

Throughout the 25,6o6 1 124 

Presidency. i 

( iMalabar .. 1 

t Kauara 


47 

100 


6,148; 1,305 


435 

36 


243 

29 


42 

195 


20 


2 567 
174 

53 

10 . 2.112 

... ! 482 

1 ; 210 

3 1,227 

256 


1 932 

2 190 

3 , 180 


107 19,059 11,119 1,755 1,597 i 562 107 
3,407 2,195 325 , 2S6 ! 611 ! 97 


639 : 247 I 88 


19 307: 101 


50 13,512 1,788 15,889 10,00812,115 1,894 j 408 ' 125 


8 p04 

2 700 

3 12,941 

689 


2,703 


13 1,029 


206 

17 

81 


. |11,089 

9 4,963 1,172 


293 
70 ! 
204 ! 


44 j 61 I 

.. , 19 

t 

I 

37 1 4 


chemical products .. 1 

170 


5,590 

710 1 

55 

1 

672 

4 1,032 

24 

3,681 1 

666 

X Food industries ... 

566 

("Madras ...1 

16,885 

1 

9,06u I 

114 

2 

2,605 

24 4,307 . 

166 

9,212 1 

1 1 

7,496 

XI Industries of dress 

14 

Tinnevelly ... 

L^’il^iris ...J 

^ 930 

45 

1 

1 

19 , 

3 

44 

1 ‘ 629 

37 

1 217 1 

i 1 

4 

Xll. Furniture industries ... 
XIJI lndustii^-8 connected with 

: 9 

Madras ... 

336 

13 ' 

6 

1 1 

26 

2 184 


1 65 i 

10 

builuings 

XrV Construction of means of 
transport and com- 

4 

Madras ... 

246 

81 ; 

4 

! .. 

i 

1 

24 

... : 33 ' 


1 185 

j 

i 

79 

munication 

XV Production, application 
and transmission of 

27 

Madras ... 

, 2,953 i 

245 j 

1 

1 

45 

i 2 

1 

1 

240 

.. i 1,677; 

i 

1 

i 

: 938 

i 

224 

physical forces 

9 

1 Madras ... 

. , 917 

80 i 

43 

i 

143 

1 234 


492 

i 79 

XVl. Industries of luxury 

169 



8,432 

31 i 

\ 

68 ; 

1 

5 

1,010 

1 14,909 

! 6 

2,093 

16 


220 , 124 '209 

i i 

150 15 . 148 

647 1,372 I 571 

. j 56 

. I 53 

2 *362 


21 

55 

53 

5 

352 


89 

44 

10 

50 

31 

99 

166 

224 

7 


19 ! 87 I 30 


. no; 

3:4 


6 

51 



PISTE IBUTION OF INDUSTRIES 
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10. — 'Distribution of industries and persons employed — concluded, 

(6) Special industries. 

' General distribnfcion of indnstries and persons employed. 


Industrial establifibinent. 


Number of persons ernploved. 


Total, 


Direction,* 
supervision and 
clerical. 
Euro I 
peans 
and 
Ang-lo- 
Indians 


Unskilled labourers. 


Indians. 


Skilled 

workmen. 


Adults. 


Children. 


i 3 

1 CJ 

! 


I. Growing of special products — 

Tea plantations and factories ... 


Coffee plantations and factories- 


126 


104 ^ 


Coimbatore ^ 


Nilgiris 

\Ialabar 

Salem 

Nilgiris 

Malabar 


15,460 




8,022 264 


8 I 9 10 


22 


101 12,058 


... n : ! 

. I 5,61 3 3,565 


i I 


r.715 1 1.1l'3 1,105 




Mica mines and mica splitting j 

1 

1 

j 





1 







works . . 1 

80 1 

Nellore ... 1 

2,428 

1,67 1 

21 


130 ' 

- 1 

77 


1,948 

1.453 ; 

252 

219 

Manganese mines 

- 

Vi5;agapatam. i 

1,070 ; 

651 

6 

1 

23 


28 : 


984 

641 

29 

10 

IV. Textile and connected indus- 


! 

; 



i 

i 









tries — ■ 

r 

Deccan Dxvn. i ’ 












Cotton ginning, cleaning and 
pressing mills 

1 

228'; 

Coimbatore ... 
Eamnad ... ' 

[ 6,787 

1 

5,075 

68 

... 1 

940 

o . 

1,235 ! 

40 I, 

4.484 

4,916 

60 ■ 

117 

L 

Tinnevelly ... j 







1 

' 






r 

Madras . ' 













i 

Coimbatore .. ) 

1 





i 







Cotton spinning, weaving and 
other mills 

iioi 

Madura ... j 

Tinnevelly ... 

'i- 23,439 

1 

0,167 

117 

4 

893 

42 11,320 , 

1.319 

9,271 

3.263 

:,834 

1,543 

1 

1 

Malabar ... ' 

t 





1 





' 



1 

South Kanara. 













V. Leather industries — 

r 

i 

Chingleput ... 
North Arcot. 

T 

f 












Tanneries 

811 

Coimbatore .. 
Trichinopolj. 

4,307 

1 

261 

26 


466 

8 ' 

893 ' 

5 

2,629 

204 

i 293 

44 


1 

Madura ... J 





1 







VII. Metal industries — 








'[ 







Machinery and engineering, in- 

53 

Tbroughout 

21,507 

18 

155 

3 

961 

3 i 

10,960 1 


9,3S0 

12 

45 


eluding railway, workshops. 

IX. Industries connected with chemi- 
cal products — 


tlio Presi' , 

dency. 






1 

j 

\ 






; 

r 

1 ] 

Godavari 

Guntur 

1 





1 

1 

i 






] 

Oil mills ... 

112-| 

Kisfcna 

Cuddapah 

1- 2,114 

i 

lit 

2 


375 

• ■ 1 

175 j 

17 

1,458 

394 

104 

3 


( 

Salem 

J 


i 










Manure and fish oil works 

20 

Malabar 

909 

P5 

10 


63 

... 1 

1 

149 i 

1 

7 

678 

88 

9 

... 

X. Food industries — 








i 

j 

j 






Fleur and rice mills ... 

354 

Throui^hont 

7,369 

3,142 

8 


1.686 

3 t 

1,169 i 

i 


4.347 

3.24S 

177 

173 



the Presi- 
dency. 



, 










Coffee curing and powaleting 
w’orks ... 

r 

20 1 

Coimbatore ... 
Malabar 
vSoiC-n Kanara. 

'1 

)> 1,101 
J 

3.662 

26 


117 


50 j 


, 831 

2 676 

1 77 

986 

Fishcuring woi ks 

Sugar factories, breweries and 

32 

-Malabar 

1,025 

557 

3 


85 


112 i 

137 

782 

408 

43 

12 

distilleries 

24 

In various dis- 

3,862 

35S 

26 . 


329 


959 , 


' 2,528 

342 

: 9 

16 



tricts. 












r 

Madras 













Tobacco, cigarette, snuff and 
condiment factories ... 

741 

North Arcot. 
Triehmopoly, 
Tinnevelly ... 
Malabar 

1 

;• 2.643 

1 

1 

333 

41 ! 

1 

2 

246 

i 

1 

1,753 i 

26 

288 

198 

\ 

1 315 

) 

104 

XVI. Industries of luxury — 








i j 

! 

I 1 


1 


( 


Printing presses 

140 

Throughout 

7,2U5 

14 ' 50 

, 4 

856 

! 1 ! 

4,261 j 


! 1,867 

7 

} 261 

1 

2 



the Presi- 
dency. 





i 

1 

i 




1 

i 

1 
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CHAPTEB XII. — OCCUPATIOX 


_2i . — Particulars of establishments employing 20 or more persons in 1911 and 1921. 


Industries. 


Establishments 
employing -0 or 
more pei'^on?. 


o 1 

• M 'ts I 


TJ S3 


i 

1 I 

i II. 

III. 1 

IV. 

V. 

1 

VII. 

vin.| IX. ; 

X. 

XI 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

1 X7. 

1 

i 









1 

1 * 

I 1 1 -—I 

'3. 

03 

ic P< 

1 1 

1 


4 X 1 
o 'Z 

X 

CD 

j: 

oc 

1 * 

p . p 

c, a: 1 C -p -I 

-P .2 i O O ^ 

& 

a 

X 

X 

' OQ 

'd 

.5 

C w 

§ s 

03 s 

a 0 

S CC otf 

l,p *5 

. C. 5 ^ 


;3 

O' 


aQ 

rZ ! as ^ £ 
^ i & 

^ ^ -d 

"2 ^ ^ fi 

* ^ £ 2 - ' 
^ 2 P 2 

cr ^ 


o 


\2 - d ^ 

^ X i- P 
I 5 S ' 

-5^2 = 


, o 2 

io 


=1 - 

S 

p c P ? 

: 15.2.2 

^ j ^ .*3 CO «*-( 


XVI. 


A. Total Es- 1921 
tablish- S 
ments. ^1911 


L384 

867 


.i 

^ 1 

' " ! 

() 


s j 

!« ; 

1 

io 

1 1 1 



14 

15 

!♦, i 

17 

IS 

225 \ 

67 

13 

302 

66] 

1 

30 

85 

68 

73 j 

325 

5 

7 

2 

21 : 

5 

5a 

1 

203 ! 

48 


109 

i 

701 

1 

21 

34 

1 

50 

56 j 

149 

19 

4 

3 

40 1 

4 

55 


1 . Directed by f 1921 

62 

4 ' 


1 ! 

1 1 

2 

1 

7 

Goveru- 1 

meut or^ 

local au- ; 
thuritie». 

56 1 

3 , 

' 

1 

... j 

1 ; 


2 

S 

2. Directed by f 1921 

353 

103 

30 

1 ' 

71 

2 

5 

52 

registered 
companies. v._1911 

393 

84 1 

1 

14 i 


70 i 

30 

9 


3. Owned by private 
persons — 

(a) European f 1921 

202 

1 

123 ' 

i 

1 

25 

3 

1 

12 

i 

1 

i 

and Aiiglo’ 

Indian. 1911 

120 

96 1 

4 


8 

1 

4 

1 2 

1 

, ri92i 

900 

37 1 

61 ‘ 

10 

217 

61 

12 

! 37 

(b) Indian... j 

288 

161 

30 


22 ; 

39 

6 

: 11 


1 

7 

20 


t 

! 

i 

-t i 

i 

H, 

21 ' 


30 

28 

33 

43 


56 

28 


62 

30 


B. Number of ( 1921 166,465 34,786 6,202 lfi93 45,578 4,439' 1,847 25,566 7,342 4,959 


13 


persons ^ , 

employed. L1911 131,644 35,450 8,332 


(a) Direction, ri921 ] 
Bupervi- ] 

9,627 

881 

Bion and 

t 


clerical ^1911 

6.668 ‘ 

948 

(b) Skilled n92l 

43.412 

1 98.5 

workmen. 1 1911 

41,141 , 

1,011 


, '27 936 4 575 1,768 4,690 | 5,253 5,992 

! ’ ’ I I i 

45 I 2,144 485 i 218 1,400 ! 268 544 


(c) Unskilled r 1921 
labourers. ^1911 

For Unskilled la- ‘ 

bovii.er> only — 

1. Adult wo- f 1921 
men per] 

1,000 adult', 
men. (^1911 , 

2. Children of fl921 


114,494 ;32,896 5,841 
83 825 33,481 ,5.856 


138 


1,162 341 I 177 


423 ! 163 


489 


14.684 830 

12.4.59 1,871 


910 28.750 
... |l4,315 


445 594 j 651 I 405 


both sexes j 

1,00 0 


per 

adnlts. 


1^1911 


456 781 628 

114 115 j 99 

180 I 155 I 123 


3,124 

2.363 


624 78 


I 


643 12,871 
675 2,5U6 

986 11,295 

916 1,761 


103 


379 

154 

394 


159 

110 

340 


668 896 
455 1,008 

6,406 3,513 
4,633 4,495 


7 ! 235 ' 123 


19 

15 

193 

324 

544 

34 

64 

18 

57 

43 

120 

61 

223 

108 

98 ; 

96 

301 

362 


259 

79 

22457 

11,691 

2,087 

995 

3,854 

2.292 

J 6,516 
8,104 


858 


8 

4 

808 

1,781 

44 

128 

625 

1,322 

175 

331 


15 


107 

87 


1,417 


6 
2 

320 301 \ 

319 622 

30 22 


74 


183 ; 33 

217 ! 132 


246 

416 


238 419 

29 I 249 
1,058 


4 I 

4 ! 

1 

14 . 
35 i 


3 

1 i 

2,437 ! 
15,596 i 

226 ^ 


930 

1,114 
9,471 I 

1,097 j 
5,195 i 


I 

234 ! 

I 

40 I 

I 

56 I 


29 


5 

4 1 

2 I 

i 


3 

18 

30 

14 

2 


2 67 

! 20 

976 7,354 

383 ! 7,256 
183 I 873 


20 ! 630 

1 

227 ! 4,477 
118 I 5,301 


566 

245 


78 

40 

7 

24 


2,006 

1,3 


16 

19 

131 

289 
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IS. — Organization of eatablishinenta. 


Number of industrial establishments in each class. 


Type of organization. 

Total 

establish- 

ments. 

I 

II 

III 

ly 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

XV 

1 

i 

XVI 

1 

2 



5 


7 

8 

9 

10 


1-2 

13 


15 

10 

17 

13 

Total ... 

2,105 

276 

91 

23 

441 

84 

47 

100 

75 

170 

DOO 

14 

9 

4 

2 ? 

9 

; 169 

1. Under the Local Govern- 
ment or local autho- 
rity 

72 

4 


1 

1 

2 

1 

7 

2 

4 

37 

2 


1 

6 



2. Hegiatered companies ... 

386 

114 

30 

1 

82 

2 

8 

62 

7 

13 

35 

1 

1 

1 

14 

5 

20 

(a) With European or 
Anglo-Indian direc- 
tors ... 

300 

1 110 

20 


50 

1 

4 

49 

6 

10 

22 

1 

1 


10 

5 ' 

' 13 

(6) With Indian direc- 
tors ... 

74 

4 

: ^ 

1 

1 

27 

1 

4 

2 

1 

i 

1 2 

j 

12 



1 

3 

j ... 

i 

1 

I ^ 

(c) With directors of 
different races 

12 


3 

j 


5 



1 


! 

1 ' 

i 

1 


1 


1 

1 

! ... 1 


3. Privately owned 

1,647 

1 

t 158 

61 

21 

358 

80 

38 

41 

66 

153 

494 

11 

1 

8 

2 

8 

4 

144 

(o) By Europeans or 
Anglo-Indians 

187 1 

109 


1 

26 

2 

12 

4 

5 


7 

3 

1 2 ! 
1 

... 

... 

2 

14 

(b) By Indians ... 

1,428 I 

47 

61 

19 

322 

76 

* 26 

37 

58 

1 

150 

477 

8 

! 6 ! 

' 1 

2 

8 

2 

129 

(c) By joint owners of 
different races 

1 

32 1 

2 


1 

10 

2 



3 

! 

3 

10 



... 



1 


3 ) 
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CHAPTER XII. OCCUPATION 


13. — Place of origin of shilled employees. 


Number of persons emplo/ed in each class of industrial establishment. 


Birth-place. 

Total 

number 

of work- 
men. 

I 

n 

111 IV 

V 

VI ! 

1 

1 

i 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

X7 

XVI 

1 


3 


5 j 6 

7 


y 

]0 

11 

12 

13 

11 

16 

16 

17 

18 

1. In the Province or 
State ... 

44,754 

1 

1.030 i 185 

' 

i 

181 1 15,163 

908 

i 

694 12,749 

697 

1,021 

4,464 

663 

184 

33 

1,669 

226 

4,897 

(1) District of em- 
ployment 

32,600 

383 

123 

i 

175110,452 

606 

533 

9,170 

675 

591 

3,670 

631 

144 

30 

1,243 

169 

4,005 

(2) Other districts. 

12,154 

647 

62 

6i 4,701 

3i>2 

161 

3,579 

' 22 

1 430 

1 

■ 794 

32 

40 j 

3 

426 

* 57: 

i - 892 

(a) Contiguous 

districts ... 

i ^ 

7.559 1 

517 

; 25 

1 

1 

5 ! 3,310 

157 

119 

2,041 

t 

' 8 

1 

299 

325 

1 

i 

1 

j 36 1 


-202 

j 22 

492 

(6) Non-contigu- 
ous districts. 

4,595 

130 

37 

i { 

1 1 1,391 

145 

42 

1,538 

! 

14 

1 

131 

469 

31 1 4 

3 

224 

35 

j 400 

2« Outside the Pro- 
vince 

305 

■■ 

' 3 

1 

! 

... 1 129 


18 

114 


- 7 

7 

1 



5 

7 

I 

13 

3. Outside India 

150 

i 

1 ^ 

t 

2 

! 1 18 

1 

“ 1 

78 

! 

1 ■■ 

! 28 

2 

[ 

2 



: 3 

1 

i 5 

1 


1/^. — Place of origin of unskilled labour. 


\ , . . . ‘ 

I Number of persona employed in each class of industrial establishment. 


Birth-place. 

Total 
number 
of work- 
men. 

I 

I' 

III 

IV 

V 

, 

VI 

VII 

VIII i IX 

! 

X 

1 

XI I 

XII 

xrii 

XIV 

XV 

XVI 

1 



4 


6 

4 

8 

y 

10 11 

j 

12 

13 i 

14 

15 

la 

17 

18 

1. In the Province or 
State 

120,570 

'3.S,520 

6,153 

9‘1 

29,704 

3,244 , 

1,114 

11,333 

i 

6,479 ' 4,487 

! 

18,688 

i 

1 

241 i 

130 

266 

1,22- 

661 

2,445 

(1) District of em- 
ployment 

94,829 

20,986 

5,940 

783 

24,526 

2,165 

878 

8.920 

6,245 3,680 

16,955 

161! 

108 

236 

982 

362 

1,894 

(2) Other districts. 

: 25,741 

12,534 

204 

18S 

5,178 

1,079 

236 

2 418 

234 : 807 

1 \ 

1,733 

, 

22 : 

30 

217 

199 

551 

(a) Contiguous 
districts 

17,921 

. 9,978 

129 

151 

3,18S 

606 

1 

! 

155 ! 

j 

1 

1.455 

i 

\ 

208 ' 572 

1 ^ 

> 866 

1 

1 

13 

6 

1 171 j 

; 

309 

(6) Non-contigu- 
OU3 districts. 

7,812 

2,556 

75 

37 i 

1.990 

■ 473 

81 

963 

26 235 

867 

33 

9 

i 

; 1 

1 76 1 

125 

212 

2. Outside the Pro- 
vince 

3d0 

8 

10 

22 i 

ISOi 

2 

1 

51 

21 

i 

1 31 

t 

J 



2 

12 

16 

3. Outside India 

65 

2 


** 1 

1 

22 


1 

19 

1 

.. 1 4 

1 

j 8 

1 ** ' 



1 ^ 

3 

3 



Nombor employed in each class of iudustnal establishmeut. 
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CnAPTER XII. — OCCUPATIOX 


17 -A. — Dibirihution of power ht/ estahlishments. 


^ tin 


Total 


Type nt‘ power used, i 

^ lish. 


ments 

hH 

<1 


:r’ 4 :> I 6 


1 1 

2 


4 

:> 1 6 

7 

Total 

1J74 

95 

30 

295 

II 

steam 

5hl 

H 

22 

.. 170 

6 

Oil 

426 

92 

8 

. ,102 

8 

Water ... 

29 

22 


1 


Oas 

72 

8! 


IS 

} 

Electricity— 

(a) generated within 

the premises .. i 

Id 



2 


(6) supplied from i 

without • 


2 


2 



ot industrial estabiiahuieuts in clasv 


VI 

VII 

VIIJ 

IX 1 

X 

XI 

Xir ! XIII; XIV S 

i 1 1 

XV 

XVI 

s 

•j 

10 

t 

' 1 

12 

14 

t u i:> 

1 > 1 

in 

17 1 

;s ” 

17 

80 

47 

i 49 1 

449 

4 

! ^ 1 ^ 

1 25 

10 

58 

6 

3i) 

27 

14 

268 

2 

! ... ’ 2 

2 

4 

! 

7 

37 

19 

! 

173 


i 1 ; ... 

11 

2 

i 


1 


2 

1 


i •• ■ ' 

2 



2 

5 


1 

1 


i - ! 


i 

' •) 


5 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 


! 

1 

‘ 1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 


11 

j 

! •** 

2 

' ‘ 1 : 

1 9 

2 

, 31 


! 1 


17-B, — Bibtrihiitioji of potcer hy districts. 


EstafdishmentB nsinn- steam, oil, gas or water. 


Establishmeots usin" 
electric power. 




Number j 
of i 

Del 

dila of hoi 

Be-pow’er. 

1 Generated 
on the 

Supplied from 
outside. 

Tudnsrne^. 


estab- ' 





, preiniaes. 



lish- ; 





Total - 

- - - — 



meiits. ! 




1 

horse- , 

1 

Number , , 



! 

Steam. ; 

Oil. 

! 

Gas. 

Water. 1 

power. ! 

rower in 

» Total 

^ ' horse- 








; Kilo^vatts. 

motors 





- 

1 

1 

I 



installed. i 

1 

i 



Ti 

1 



t> 

7 - b 

0 10 ^ 

Total 


1,174 

35,733 ; 

12,430 

5,647 ; 

3,519 

57,329 4,031 

222 ! 2,416 

Gan jam 


1 10 

218 

22 
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Vizagapatam 


19 ' 

924 : 

43 


... , 

967 


Godavari ... 


42 

1,235 ; 

2S5 

180 ' 


1 .700 3 


Kistna 


118 

2.336 

2.020 



4.356 2 


Guntur 


54 

686 

552 



1.238 ' 


Nellore 


46 

478 

1S8 


15 

681 


Ouddapah ... 


30 

323 

59 



382 1 


Kurnool 


. 32 

1,062 . 

131 



1 193 


Bellary 


5S 

1.135 ‘ 

667 

llo 


1.912 


Anantapur 


39 

876 ' 

321 



1,197 ; 


iVIadras 


147 ^ 

11,641 

7oo 

776 : 


13,117 2,804 

182 . 1,522 

Ghingleput 


20 ! 

219 

297 

119 ' 


635 : 5 


Chittoor 


3 


49 



49 ^ 


North Arcot 


33 

194 

589 



783 18 


Salem 


10 

42 : 

JUO 



142 


Coimbatore . , 


91 

1.78S 

2,305 

559 

* 32 

4.634 4 

; 2 100 

South Arcot 


8 

641 

103 



744 ! 1 26 


d'anjore .. 


1 18 

1.3s3 ' 

1,416 

6s ' 


2.867 1 328 


Trier.inopoly 


33 

604 

346 

2S 


978 

I ** I i ’*’6 

Madura 


22 ' 

4.259 

11.3 ' 

805 

ioo 

5,277 50 


Karanad 


IS 

850 

282 

1,160 


2,292 


rinnevelly 


42 i 

1.708 

871 

268 

1,050 

3’897 ! 


Nilgiris 


61 

443 

201 

7*^2 

2.322 

3,738 681 

37 788 

Malabar 


78 ' 

2.249 

456 

S02 


3,507 10 


South .Kanaru 


42 

489 

314 



803 
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APPENDIX [. 

General nummary oj main etatisUca of nufural divisu 
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APPKNDiX II., 

Variation in population by natural divisions since 



2 291823 2 207 021 2,054,300' 1,027,596 1 1,718 097 1 607,303| + 1 14,lt30 f 2S0,300 ' + 238,300 ^ 304,201 + 180,470;+ 1,249,563 

’ ‘ ' ; 1,1 



AVrENMJlCES 


APPENDIX III. 

Gent/'al f<ina)hary of btaH-^iic,s of cities, 

Namber of females 

Number per 1,000 I Number per l.oOU to 1,000 a. ales 
pel sons of j males aged at at^e 


Numbei* per 1,000 male actual 
workers of chose employed on 


Itajahmuiidry , 
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Maduia 

6n5 

873 

74 

53 
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959 

985 

982 
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506 1 

138 ' 

94 ’ 

135 
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734 

123 

138 

340 

497 
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61 
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312 
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26 
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507 ! 
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1,075 ■ 
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187 1 
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81 
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88 
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52 

301 

535 
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815 
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259 
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1 153 ! 

154 i 
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314 
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APPE.VDIX lY. 

{a) Statistics of Madwa City. 


Ward number. 
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959 
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506 
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687 

909 
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344 i 

497 

159 1 
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205 
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44 
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HI 
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(o) St*ith^tic^ of Tric}dno}uily City, 
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Audi 

Baddtifa 

Bjgata 

Handa 

Bondili 

Bottada ... 

Budabadukala 

Chencl 'U .. 

Dombo 

Doth mar a 

Gadaha 

Gaudo 

In dra 

Imla 

Jatapii 

Jogi 

Kattn- Marathi 
Khond 
Konda Dora 
KOU 

Kunibhipetiya 
Kura van ... 
Kuruuiban 
Lambadi ... 
Madiga 
Motidi 

Muciiclii ... 

Mali 

Odrle 

Pichchii^auta 

Poroja 

Kelli 

Kuna 

Sauian^iya 

.'?avara 

Tuda 
Vanadi 
Venilvala .. 
Unspecified 


APPHNDIX V. 


Statf^}fu nt >t}ioicin(j ihe j^roportinn (ff A7n'mist8 in certain tribes. 
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